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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  great  need  of  our  country  is  Social  Education,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  We  have  a  system  of  free  pub- 
lic tuition  that  secures  a  certain  amount  and  degree  of  mental 
culture ;  which,  however,  instead  of  equalizing  social  privi- 
leges, is  apt  to  produce  ambition  and  discontent  as  well  as  to 
diffuse  useful  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  a  discipline  which  deals  al- 
most exclusively  with  intelligence,  leaving  the  affections  and 
sympathies  crudely  or  casually  developed.  We  have  a  grega- 
rious habit  of  intercourse  subject  to  no  laws  of  rank  or  eti- 
quette and  dependent  on  the  individual  sense  of  propriety 
and  personal  affinities,  for  all  of  order  or  amenity  it  calls  forth. 
We  have  political  institutions  which  give  free  scope  to  all,  ir- 
respective of  endowment,  birth,  vocation  and  character.  The 
extent  and  enterprise  of  our  country  afford  exceptional  op- 
portunities to  the  shrewd  and  industrious,  to  acquire  for- 
tunes. But  with  all  these  signal  advantages,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision cither  in  our  civic,  educational  or  economical  arrange- 
ments, for  social  discipline  or  refinement  as  such  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  find  men  eminent  in  certain  departments  of  life,  destitute 
of  that  sense  of  the  appropriate,  that  insight  and  tact,  and 
above  all,  that  disinterested  sympathy  which,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, is  the  safeguard  and  distinction  of  Christian  civilization. 
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Academic  culture,  official  station,  material  success,  are  con- 
stantly in  violent  contrast  with  the  manners  and  motives,  the 
consideration  and  the  character  that  should  accompany  and 
emphasize  these  personal  distinctions.  Incongruity,  antag- 
onism, inaptitude — the  absence  of  the  generous  and  the  ge- 
nial, the  refined  and  the  elevated  in  tone,  bearing,  and  the 
conduct  of  life,  thus  disintegrate  and  deform  our  social  experi- 
ence. The  old  deference  to  character,  the  primitive  rever- 
ence for  superior  wisdom  and  natural  dignity,  which,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  republic,  harmonized,  by  an  instinctive  law, 
the  defects  of  our  social  life,  have  passed  away.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  true  and  pure  example  and  the  moral  refreshment 
we  derive  firom  the  character  and  career  of  an  educated  citi- 
zen, who,  while  true  to  private  duty,  equally  obeyed  the  in- 
spiration of  public  spirit,  and  made  both  attractive  by  broad, 
alert,  refined  and  unselfish  social  intercourse ;'  recognizing  the 
law  of  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  daily  beauty 
wherewith  order,  kindness,  courtesy  and  the  love  of  art,  letters 
and  nature,  harmonize  and  humanize  its  performance. 

Modern  life  might  be  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  the  libra- 
ry and  the  newspaper ;  that  is,  private  resources  and  home 
culture,  and  the  extrinsic  demands  of  the  "  chart  of  busy 
life;"  in  our  country  the  latter  are  too  often  so  absorbing  as  to 
mar  self-possession  and  overlay  indi\iduality ;  the  former  are 
the  conservative  elements  ;  and  only  those  who  therein  attain 
somewhat  of  wisdom  and  serenity,  can  master  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  few  who 
knew  how  to  reconcile  what  was  due  to  himself  and  to  the 
world ;  he  worked  bravely  while  duty  required,  but  he  wel- 
comed the  freedom  which  gave  scope  to  intellectual  tastes  and 
social  interests,  as  the  legitimate  end  and  aim  of  conscientious 
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labor.  Herein  he  resembled  the  subject  of  his  popular  biog- 
raphy :  "  How  can  men  toil,"  asks  Wirt  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  as  they  are  doing  here ; — ^business  in  their  heads,  business  in 
their  hearts,  business  forever  in  their  faces,  without  one  pal- 
pitation to  tell  them  what  love  and  friendship  mean  ?" 

There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  engage  in  official  life ; 
one  to  whom  politics  are  a  trade — an  exclusive  means  of  dis- 
tinction and  livelihood,  and  cultivated  accordingly  for  these 
ends ;  the  other  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  in  some  cases 
yielded  to  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and,  at  others,  harmon- 
ized by  a  taste  and  talent  for  public  life; but,  in  both  instances, 
accompanied  by  resources  upon  which  they  can  fall  back  with- 
out impairing  either  their  contentment  or  usefulness.  To  the 
latter  class  Mr.  Kennedy  belonged ;  his  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathies alike  fitted  him  to  occupy  a  representative  position  both 
civic  and  social ;  but  his  culture  and  affections,  at  the  same  time, 
rendered  him  quite  independent  of  such  employment ;  to  him 
emphatically  the  private  station  was  the  post  of  honor,  endear- 
ed by  literary  aspirations,  personal  friendships  and  domestic 
love.  Accordingly,  he  often  wearied  of  the  claims  and  clashings 
of  political  life,  and  was  only  reconciled  thereto  by  the  oppor- 
tunities it  yielded  for  honorable  duty  and  congenial  associations. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  his  aims,  scope  and  motives  were 
disinterested,  comprehensive,  national.  He  was  above  intrigue 
and  far  beyond  the  limits  of  narrow  prejudice  and  partisan  self- 
seeking.  He  presented  the  rare  example,  in  our  day,  of  a  con- 
scientious citizen,  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  every 
duty  incumbent  upon  a  loyal  son  of  the  republic ;  in  each  sta- 
tion to  which  he  was  called,  bringing  an  earnest  and  wise  pa- 
triotism, and,  in  private  life,  by  pen  and  voice  and  vote,  con- 
tinually promoting  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  of  some  cultivated  young  Ameri- 
cans whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  made,  says  :  "  I  hope  they 
will  inoculate  their  country  with  a  love  of  letters  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  a  love  of  peace  and  a  sense  of  justice  ;"  and  Lord  Bacon 
observes  of  men  of  science  and  literature,  that  when  devoted  to 
public  affairs,  "  they  carry  thereunto  a  spirit  more  lofty  and  com- 
prehensive than  that  which  animates  the  mere  politician."  Both 
convictions  of  these  eminent  individuals  are  signally  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Kennedy's  public  life ;  his  culture  widened  and  elevated 
his  functions  as  a  public  man,  and  enlisted  his  effective  co-op- 
eration in  behalf  of  the  arts  of  peace,  the  progress  of  science, 
and  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  harmonious  development  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  character, 
and  his  auspicious  and  attractive  personal  influence,  though 
derived  from  his  endowments  and  temperament,  were  yet,  in 
no  small  degree,  owing  to  the  gradual  and  healthy  unfolding 
of  his  mind  and  his  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  It  is  excep- 
tional in  our  busy  land,  where  eagerness  of  pursuit,  in  the  race 
for  renown  or  wealth,  so  often  prematurely  exhausts  or  selfish- 
ly absorbs  the  mind  and  heart,  to  find  a  man  of  literary  skill 
or  political  eminence,  who  consistently  exercised  the  one  in 
the  calm  maturity  of  his  powers  and  attained  the  other  without 
sacrificing  either  self-respect  or  peace  of  mind.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy's early  youth  was  gay  without  dissipation,  and  his  manhood 
was  earnest  and  useful  without  being  wasted  by  care  or  made 
restless  through  ambition.  He  did  not  freely  and  fairly  in- 
dulge his  taste  for  literature  until  he  had  patiently  labored  in 
his  profession  to  earn  the  "glorious  privilege  of  being  in- 
dependent." He  did  not  rush  into  the  arena  of  politics,  but 
gradually  and  gracefully  took  a  part  therein,  until  his  obvious 
ability  and  patriotic  motives  were  recognized  and  honored. 
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Neither  public  lifejior  authorship  pre-occupied  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing  the  least  neglect  of  private  obligations  or  the 
sacrifice  of  those  S3mipathies,  domestic  and  personal,  which 
were  ever  the  essential  interests  of  his  life.  He  cherished  no 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  desirableness  of  success,  in  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  term,  either  as  an  author  or  a  statesman. 
Hence  the  man  was  invariably  superior  to  his  vocation  ;  and 
illustrated  and  emphasized  rather  than  succumbed  to  it. 

Somewhat  of  this  happy  blending  of  the  elements  of  char- 
acter and  balance  of  faculty  was  due  to  circumstances.  His 
physical  constitution  was  so  delicate  that  long-continued  se- 
dentary occupation  was  impossible  without  detriment  to  his 
health ;  while  his  social  instinct  was  so  predominant  that  he 
could  never  have  reconciled  himself  to  the  life  of  a  bookworm. 
Happy  as  were  the  hours  passed  in  his  library,  engrossing,  for 
the  time,  as  were  his  literary  or  political  studies,  he  was  impelled 
to  seek  companionship,  to  observe  life  and  to  enjoy  the  face  and 
freedom  of  Nature.  A  profound  and  systematic  student  he 
never  was ;  but  a  lover  of  books,  a  man  of  society,  and  a 
cheerful  traveller  always  :  genuine  public  spirit  continually  won 
him  from  concentration  on  private  ends ;  keen  relish  of  the 
fresh  air,  the  free  mountains,  the  picturesque  and  the  peace- 
ful in  rural  scenes  and  the  "  comedy  of  life,"  beguiled  him  con- 
stantly from  his  desk,  to  which  he  returned  with  new  zest  and 
a  more  wholesome  appreciation.  While  he  enjoyed  the"  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness  and  the  honorable  triumphs  of  political 
life,  he  wearied  of  its  monotonous  exactions  and  disdained  its 
unworthy  expedients ;  so  that  the  self-congratulation  with 
which  he  escaped  was  as  sincere  as  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  accepted  office.  It  was  this  alternation  of  pursuit,  this  in- 
terweaving of  social  and  student  life,  this  vibrating  between 
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official  labor  and  pleasant  journeys ; '  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
verging of  his  sympathies  upon  home  and  friends,  that  kept  the 
backgroimd  of  his  existence  rich  and  bright,  and  harmonized, 
with  vivid  and  evenly-disposed  tints,  the  entire  picture  thereof 

Grateful  recognition  of  our  privileges  and  a  moderate 
ideal  of  life,  are  too  rare  in  this  country,  not  to  make  their  de- 
liberate record  salutary,  as  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Kennedy's  journal : 

"October  25th,  1854. — My  birthday;  a  clear, balmy  Indian 
Summer  day,  mild  and  beautiful,  in  some  features  a  type  of  my 
life — sunshiny,  peaceful,  almost  all  I  could  wish.  I  say  almost, 
it  has  had  its  drawbacks  and  its  failures — enough  to  teach  me 
my  humanity.  I  have  been  prosperous  in  my  modest  way,  and 
moderation  is  the  best  form  of  prosperity.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
traordinary successes,  no  extravagant  fortune,  no  pre-eminent 
good  luck ;  but  a  temperate,  fair  and  reasonable  experience  from 
day  to  day.  I  have  lost  many  golden  moments ;  I  have  com- 
mitted many  obvious  errors ;  my  faults  have  been  carelessly 
weeded ; — these  I  confess  with  a  penitent  spirit.  I  am  on  the 
verge  of  old  age  with  these  convictions ;  but  I  am  sensible  that 
I  am  withal  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  in  the  course  of  each 
added  year.  Above  all,  I  am  content,  patient,  cheerful  and  re- 
signed to  all  that  is  to  come.  The  good  and  indulgent  Fa- 
ther of  my  being,  I  trust  in  most  devoutly  as  my  guide  and  pro- 
tector to  the  last ;  and  I  abide  his  providence  with  undoubted 
faith.  I  have  outlived  my  love  of  show  and  luxury,  and  rest 
in  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  comfort  and  leisure  I  have  at- 
tained to." 

Eminently  valuable  and  interesting,  as  a  precedent,  is  the 
example  Mr.  Kennedy's  character  and  career  offer  to  Ameri 
cans,  who  have  the  resources  to  enjoy  and  the  competence  to 
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secure  leisure ;  as  a  class,  such  men  are  few  and  far  between 
in  our  eager,  over-occupied  and  aspiring  country  ;  but  the  in- 
crease  of  moderate  fortimes,  and  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  that 
warn  prudent  and  patient  men  and  women  to  be  satisfied  with 
little  rather  than  risk  all, — will,  in  the  future,  add  largely  to 
the  number  of  those  who  early  turn  from  trade  and  profes- 
sional life,  to  intellectual  and  social  culture.  How  rich  the 
latter  sphere  may  be  in  usefulness,  and  what  a  resource  the 
former  may  become  when  generously  and  wisely  enjoyed, 
Mr.  Kennedy  nobly  illustrated  as  a  faithful  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  as  a  consistent  friend  and  as  a  genial  man.  In  this 
last  character  he  excelled  not  alone  by  virtue  of  a  native  kind- 
liness of  heart,  but  through  that  exquisite  solvent  and  fusing 
element  in  social  life  we  call  Humor.  Its  lambent  flame  twin- 
kled in  his  eyes  before  the  piquant  repartee  or  the  amusing 
story  were  uttered ;  it  gave  a  singular  sweetness  to  his  smile 
and  a  contagious  hilarity  to  his  laugh ;  it  melted  and  mellowed 
the  sympathies  of  his  companions  into  harmonious  merriment ; 
it  sweetened  the  labor  of  his  political  allies  and  softened  the 
acerbity  of  their  opponents ;  and  it  warmed  and  united  the  re- 
cipients of  his  hospitality  and  the  hearts  of  his  household.  In 
this  regard  as  well  as  in  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's tone  and  traits  were  thoroughly  Anglo  Saxon  ;  for  the 
sturdy  undemonstrative  character  of  that  honest  and  energetic 
race,  in  its  finest  exemplars,  are  rendered  magnetic  and  win- 
some by  this  gracious  quality — essentially  northern — which 
we  call  Humor.  His  felicity  in  repartee  and  witty  rejoinders 
were  memorable,  but  usually  too  dependent  on  the  scene,  the 
occasion  and  the  company,  to  be  quoted  with  effect.  One 
occurs  to  me  as  illustrative  of  his  readiness :  ascending  the 
Biddle  staircase  at  Niagara  with  a  lady,  soon  after  the  failure  of 
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the  United  States  Bank,  his  companion  inquired  why  the  steps 
were  so  called ;  "  winding  up  the  bank,"  he  instantly  replied. 

Companionable  qualities  are  not  rare,  neither  is  it  uncom- 
mon to  enjoy  the  talk  of  clever  men  ;  but  the  charm  of  Mr.^ 
Kennedy's  social  character  cannot  be  strictly  defined  as  the 
offspring  of  ready  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  urbanity  on 
the  other,  or  the  fusion  of  both ;  it  sprang  rather  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  candor  of  his  nature  and  the  spontaneous  sympathies 
of  his  heart ;  men  of  wit  are  apt  to  be  over-conscious  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  amuse  or  astonish ;  men  of  fellowship  are 
apt  to  be  too  familiar  and  commonplace  ;  the  former  exhaust 
themselves  and  often  their  hearers,  while  the  latter  weary 
them  ;  there  is  a  third  class  who  are  self-seeking  in  their  con- 
versation, egotistic  or  eager  for  ideas,  and  so  drain  rather 
than  enrich  their  colloquial  victims.'  The  process  and  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  intercourse  was  precisely  the  re- 
verse j  as  one  of  his  most  appreciative  friends  observed,  he 
always  gave  and  rarely  took ;  it  was  not  display  nor  com- 
placency that  inspired  his  communion,  but  genuine  social 
instinct,  pure  human  sympathy,  disinterested,  candid,  naive 
utterance,  such  as  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

It  was  favorable  to  this  electic  development  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  did  not  live  exclusively  in  a  literary  atmosphere ;  he 
was  thus  saved  from  that  encouragement  in  mediocrity  which 
Lamb  attributes  to  domestic  isolation ;  he  escaped  the  self- 
complacency  and  intolerance  born  of  a  clique  ;  and  the  fear  of 
the  shadow  of  personal  reputation  which  is  said  to  have  kept 
Campbell  silent,  as  well  as  the  effeminate  self-estimation  en- 
gendered by  mutual  admiration.  What  his  books  may  have 
lost  in  academic  finish  or  local  laudation,  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  written  with  scarcely  any  literary  sympathy  to  sus- 
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tain  or  immediate  appreciation  to  encourage,  they  gained  in 
manliness  and  freedom ;  they  were  thereby  more  genuine,  and 
rather  exponents  than  absorbents  of  the  man,  whose  nature 
was  too  expansive  and  heart  too  free  and  fresh  to  exhaust  their 
spontaneous  vitality  in  authorship. 

And  is  not  the  bane  of  modem  civilization,  as  regards  the  in- 
dividual, that  vocation  limits  and  dwarfs  his  nature  by  partial  de- 
velopment ?  Elevated  and  beautiftil  as  are  the  culture  and  the 
creations  bom  of  art  and  letters,  how  often  character  suffers 
while  talent  triumphs  !  Egotism  and  selfishness  are  only  the 
more  conspicuous  when  they  take  the  form  of  intellectual 
ambition.  As  the  athlete  of  antiquity  sacrificed  brain  to  mus- 
cle, the  devotee  of  science,  of  literature  and  of  art,  in  our  day, 
is  apt  to  gain  success  therein  at  the  expense  of  more  gener- 
ous, sympathetic  and  humanizing  qualities.  The  conserva- 
tion of  these  depends  mainly  upon  the  social  instincts,  upon 
a  disinterested  habit  of  mind  and  action,  which  spontaneously 
seeks  the  happiness  of  others  and  the  exercise  of  noble,  kind- 
ly and  genial  affections.  Rarely  do  these  bloom  on  the  polit- 
ical arena  or  in  artistic  and  literary  isolation  and  self-seeking  ; 
and  it  is  because  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  he  bravely 
and  faithfully  did  his  duty  as  a  public  man  and  gracefully  and 
skilfully  as  a  literateur,  ever  kept  aglow  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity, the  warm  and  true  social  recognition,  which  brightens 
and  purifies  life,  that  his  example  is  so  worthy  of  record  and 
his  memory  so  widely  endeared. 

To  make  an  impression  or  achieve  a  success  in  war,  states- 
manship, art,  letters,  science  or  trade,  is,  after  all,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  end  and  function  of  civilized  life  ;  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  individual,  the  average  happiness  of 
existence,  the  content  born  of  well-regulated  desire  and  the 
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consciousness  of  integrity,  the  reconciliation  of  private  culture 
and  public  duty,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  daily 
inspiration  of  benign,  noble  and  wise  sentiment  and  service — 
this  is  what  all  are  free  to  seek  and  sure  to  attain,  if  ambition 
and  avarice,  egotism  and  discontent  are  kept  in  abeyance, 
through  a  sympathetic,  intellectual  and  honorable  habit  of 
mind  and  heart.  And,  in  all  this,  we  but  invoke  the  gentle- 
man, not  in  the  conventional  but  essential  meaning  of  the  word. 
Hazlitt  declares  independence,  the  knightly  code  courtesy 
and  heroism ;  and  Calvert,  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  oldest  friends, 
the  aesthetic  element,  requisites  of  the  character ;  but  after  all, 
do  we  not  find  that  the  great  moral  distinction  thereof  is  use- 
fulness ?  the  power  and  the  instinct  to  enter  into  and,  therefore, 
consider  or  espouse  the  interests  of  others  through  the  sym- 
pathetic  freedom  and  insight  they  engender  ?  It  is  the  social 
as  distinguished  from  the  selfish  character,  that  breeds  the 
heart  of  courtesy,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  allegiance  to 
the  true,  which  make  our  ideal  of  manhood.  And  it  is  this 
rare  harmony  of  nature  and  its  practical  satisfaction  in  life, 
and  not  spasmodic  brilliancy  of  achievement,  that  render  our 
friend's  character  precious  and  his  memory  beloved. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  talking 
with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  he  took  me  aside  at  a  musical 
fete^  which  he  had  keenly  enjoyed,  and  proposed  a  visit  to 
his  hospitable  home,  partly  with  a  view  of  arranging  his  writ- 
ings for  revision  and  publication,  in  which  the  state  of  his 
health  made  some  friendly  counsel  and  assistance  requisite. 
He  had  the  day  before  consulted  an  eminent  European  phy- 
sician, who,  while  he  gave  no  encouragement  as  to  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  the  infirmity  which  had  attacked  Mr.  Kennedy, 
yet  held  out  reasonable  hopes  that  by  pursuing  a  certain 
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course,  its  fatal  termination  might  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Five  days  afterwards  all  was  over ;  and  it  was  found  that,  in 
anticipation  of  the  event,  he  had  requested,  in  his  will,  three 
of  his  friends  to  perform  the  work  which  he  hoped  to  have 
accomplished  himself;  this  duty  a  private  note  to  his  wife  and 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  other  literary  executors,  finally 
assigned  to  me.  Sitting  in  his  library — an  apartment  more 
attractive  from  its  comfortable  and  convenient  than  its  luxu- 
rious arrangements,  with  the  effigies  of  his  friends  around,  his 
books,  journals  and  correspondence  at  hand,  as  the  evidences 
of  his  usefiil,  genial  and  honorable  life  are  revealed,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  any  record  thereof  must  be  inade- 
quate ;  that  the  personal  qualities  of  the  man  gave  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  what  he  did  ;  and  that,  in  an  exceptional  degree, 
his  presence  is  essential  to  the  vital  interest  and  attraction  of  his 
career  and  character.  In  other  words,  the  writings,  the  pub- 
lic services  and  the  private  worth  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  require  for 
their  due  interpretation  and  just  influence,  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him ;  and,  above  all,  a  vivid  memory  of  his 
social  ministry.  This  is  the  key  to  every  memorial  he  has 
left.  The  silence  and  solitude  of  his  library  are  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  life  and  light  that  so  lately  gladdened  his 
home  ;  while  every  object  reminds  us  of  his  tastes,  his  friend- 
ships, his  public  spirit  and  his  domestic  affections  ; — those 
who  have  not  the  connecting  link  whereby  the  chain  of  asso- 
ciation is  attached  to  his  personality,  lack  the  means  of  fully 
comprehending  the  scope  and  value  of  hfS  life  and  enjoying 
its  record.  Still,  the  number  of  those  thus  attached  to  his 
memory  and  desirous  of  preserving  it,  make  such  a  selection 
as  we  propose  from  his  letters  and  journals,  of  singular  in- 
terest, however  they  may  fail  to  impress  a  stranger.     He  had 
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survived  the  greater  part  of  the  friends  of  his  youth.  The 
photographs  of  Clay  and  Webster,  Scott  and  Irving,  Prescott 
and  Cooper,  and  other  literary  and  political  allies  and  com- 
panions, remind  us  of  those  whose  departure  preceded  his 
own  ;  and  two  of  his  dearest  family  ties — recalled  by  the  be- 
nign featiures  of  his  father-in-law  and  favorite  uncle,  the  ven- 
erable Philip  Pendleton — were  severed  some  years  before  his 
death.  The  first  impression  derived  from  what  may  be  called 
the  documentary  evidence  of  his  life,  is  the  remarkable  or- 
der and  system  thereof.  "  It  is  order,  pursuit,  sequence 
and  interchange  of  application  which  is  mighty  in  nature, 
which,  although  they  require  more  exact  knowledge  in  pre- 
scribing and  more  precise  obedience  in  observing,  yet  are  rec- 
ompensed with  magnitude  of  effects."  In  the  most  clear  and 
neat  chirography  he  kept  his  accounts,  noted  his  work  and 
pastime,  his  experience,  his  obligations,  his  plans  and  his 
doings.  The  union  of  probity  and  pleasantr}'  thus  chronicled, 
is  refreshing  to  contemplate ;  and  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  a  public  career  and  hosts  of  friends,  both  of  which 
claim  a  more  definite  record,  we  might  be  content  to  leave  his 
name  and  example  to  the  custody  of  the  many  fond  and  faith- 
ful hearts  where  they  are  held  in  love  and  honor.  But  when 
we  reflect  how  quickly  the  vestiges  of  a  good  life  disappear, 
and  how  desirable  it  is  to  cherish  them,  we  feel  it  is  well  that 
some  of  the  words  and  deeds  that  illustrate  his  character  and 
hallow  his  example  should  be  "  set  in  a  note  book."  In  his 
own  "  Life  of  Wirt,"  Mr.  Kennedy  unconsciously  gives  us  the 
rationale  of  the  experiment  "  Wirt,"  he  says,  "  has  now  been 
dead  twelve  years,  and  I  know  not  twelve  men  who  can  speak 
of  his  history  beyond  that  summary  which  has  already  been 
published.     Wirt's  character  is  so  genial,  so  suggestive  of 
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pleasant  thoughts  and  good  fellowship,  that  even  in  the  pos- 
thumous exhibition  of  it,  in  a  literary  picture,  it  possesses 
some  portions  of  that  quality  which  eminently  belonged  to  it 
in  actual  life."  In  accordance  with  the  plan  Mr.  Kennedy 
adopted  in  this  instance,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  story  of  his 
life  will  be  told  in  his  own  words,  by  copious  extracts  from 
his  letters  and  journals :  to  that  life,  his  own  remark  in  regard 
to  Wirt  is  equally  appropriate — "  a  life  confined  to  the  pur- 
suits indicated  in  this  sketch,  may  not  be  expected  to  charm 
the  reader  by  the  significance  of  its  events :  it  is  much  more 
a  life  of  reflection  than  action ;  of  character  than  of  incident. 
His  social  life  was  one  of  great  delight  to  his  fi*iends.  It  was 
embellished  with  all  the  graces  which  a  benevolent  heart,  a 
playful  temper  and  a  happy  facility  of  discoiu-se  were  able  to 
impart."  These,  however,  are,  of  all  qualities,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  make  apparent  by  description  or  comment.  Their 
very  delicacy  and  spontaneous  attraction  contribute  to  their 
evanescence ;  they  are  like  rare,  remembered  music,  when 
"on  the  singer's  lips  expires  the  finished  song ; "  and  plead  for 
immortality.  One  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  of  him :  "  all  wholesome,  glad  influences  flowed  out  from 
his  daily  life,  strong  as  the  strongest  of  men  and  sweet  as 
the  sweetest  of  women.  Such  men  as  he,  at  once  so  genial 
and  so  intellectual,  with  a  fascination  alike  for  young  and  old, 
ought  never  to  die." 

The  versatility  of  his  usefulness  and  his  sympathies  may 
be  inferred  from  the  many  and  widely  distant  associations 
that  endear  his  memory.  His  name  gratefully  designates  a 
channel  of  the  lonely  Arctic  sea,  and  is  identified  with  the  in- 
itiative experiment  which  established  the  electric  telegraph ; 
with  the  opening  of  Japan   to  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
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with  the  exploration  of  the  Amazon  and  the  China  Sea ;  with 
the  benefactions  of  Peabody  and  the  loyalty  of  Maryland ; 
with  the  cause  of  education  and  the  old  genial  life  of  Virginia ; 
with  what  is  graceful  and  gracious  in  American  letters  and 
useful  and  honorable  in  American  statesmanship;  with  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  the  duties  of  patriotism ;  with  the 
fondest  recollections  of  friendship  and  the  tenderest  memories 
of  domestic  love. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Parentage ;  Birth ;  Education. — Autobiographical  Sketch. 

SOME  of  the  most  successful  merchants  of  Baltimore  were  of 
Scotch  descent,  although  they  came  directly  from  the  North 
of  Ireland ;  and  by  their  exertions  and  wealth  the  city  became 
originally  famed  as  a  commercial  port.  Among  these  emi- 
grants was  the  father  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who,  after  some  years 
of  prosperous  activity,  was  unfortunate,  but  being  generously  aid- 
ed by  his  elder  brother  who  resided  in  Philadelphia,  was  enabled 
to  maintain  his  family  in  comfort  and  give  his  children  a  good 
education.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Pendleton,  of 
Berkeley  County,  Va.  A  miniature  of  this  lady  taken  two  years 
after  the  period  of  her  marriage,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  exhibits  a  face  of  singular  beauty,  wherein  gentleness 
and  dignity  combine  to  give  the  impression  of  rare  womanly 
charms  with  unusual  intelligence  and  force  of  character.  She 
was  evidently  one  of  the  recognized  beauties  of  her  day ;  and 
the  announcement  of  her  wedding,  in  the  old  county  paper,  is 
accompanied  with  a  quaint  but  glowing  tribute  to  her  attractions, 
after  the  chivalric  style  of  the  times  f  family  and  social  tradi- 


*  Martinsburg,  October  Gth,  1794. — Married,  last  Thursday  even- 
ing, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Jolin  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  mer- 
chant, to  the  elegant  and  equally  accomplished  Miss  Nancy  Pendle- 
ton, of  this  town,  a  young  lady 
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tions  amply  confirm  the  promise  of  her  youth,  and,  even  in  ad- 
vanced age,  she  exercised  an  influence  and  retained  an  affection 
among  kindred  and  friends,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  woman- 
ly traits  and  noble  principles.  Of  four  sons,  John  Pendleton 
was  the  first-bom ;  and  throughout  life  he  was  a  devoted  son 
and  the  object  of  maternal  pride  and  tenderness.  He  took  the 
chief  responsibility,  for  many  years,  in  the  care  of  his  mother's 
property ;  his  letters  indicate  the  most  conscientious  filial  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  her  affairs,  and  the  most  affectionate  in- 
terest in  her  welfare ;  while  to  him  she  manifests  that  entire 
confidence  and  assured  love  which,  when  it  extends  through  a 
long  life,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  attributes  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  visits  to  his  mother  and  other  relatives  in  Vir- 
ginia were  the  chosen  recreation  of  his  youth  and  manhood  and 
the  solace  of  his  later  years.  Then  and  there  he  enjoyed  the 
free  and  fond  observation  of  nature,  the  delightful  equestrian 
excursions,  curious  studies  of  character,  and  genial  manorial  life, 
the  vivid  memories  of  which  inspired  the  domestic  pictures  in 
"  Swallow  Bam."  He  was  the  connecting  link  between  the 
hospitable  and  pleasant,  but  limited  and  provincial  life  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  great  world  ;  his  letters  kept  the  quiet  denizens 
of  plantation  and  county  town,  au  coitrant  with  the  events  of 
the  time,  and  were  often  the  mediums  of  elaborate  political 

For  whom  art  with  nature  kindly  strove 

To  form  an  object  for  the  love 

Of  a  distinguished  few. — 

How  hUst  to  gain  the  sparkling ^>;*i*6 — 

Bask  in  the  radiance  of  those  eyes  I 

Thy  sex's  pride— and  envy  too. 
May  all  the  joys  of  disint'rcsted  love, 
(And  such  alone  the  gods  were  wont  t'  approve !) 
May  all  the  honour,  sense— \)\<i.  bliss  'cirtue  can  yield, 
Mark  ev'ry  movement— ev'ry  hour  shield — 
And  when  the  mortal  fleeting  period's  o'er, 
O  may  this  happy 'pair  attain  th'  Elysian  shore — 
Those  regions  fraught  with  ev'ry  joy  supreme, 
Where  gold's  not  bliss — nor  dignity  a  dream. 

— From  "  The  Potomac  Guardian  and  Berkeley  AdvertiaeT^*  of  Mon- 
day, October  6, 1794, "  printed  and  publislied  every  Monday  by  N. 
Willis,"  at  Martinsburg. 
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discussions,  as  well  as  reports  of  domestic  and  local  news  ;  while 
his  coming  was  anticipated  with  zest,  and  any  long  absence 
made  the  subject  of  pleas  and  protests,  which  make  apparent 
how  essential  was  the  occasional  presence  of  "  Cousin  John  " 
to  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  his  kindred  at "  The  Bower," 
Martinsburg  or  Berkeley. 

In  an  autobiographical  fragment  written  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  1825,  and  revised  many  years  after,  but  never  carried 
beyond  the  record  of  early  youth,  he  gives  his  own  impres- 
sions of  his  parents  as  well  as  the  recollections  of  his  child- 
hood. Therein  his  mother  is  delineated  both  as  to  her 
personal  and  moral  traits,  and  described,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  as  a  "  majestic  looking  woman  ;"  more  than  twenty 
years  after  that  date,  she  was  vigorous  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  her  faculties,  when  her  death  occurred,  after  but  a  few 
hours'  illness,  from  cholera.  The  following  mention  of  the 
news,  when  first  received,  is  noted  in  her  son's  journal : 
"Patapsco,  Sept.  12,  1854. — My  poor  mother  died  Tuesday 
night,  at  eight  o'clock.  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  this  melan- 
choly message — so  sudden  and  unexpected  is  the  event.  My 
mother  was  so  cheerful  when  I  parted  with  her  a  few  weeks 
ago  ;  she  was  quite  well,  but  with  a  calm  outlook  towards  her 
end ;  resigned,  contented  and  happy  in  the  contemplation  of 
it,  but  not  dreaming  of  it  so  soon  or  by  such  a  disease. 
Martinsburg  was  entirely  free  from  all  signs  of  cholera  fmtil 
Thursday ;  and  my  mother,  after  she  had  gone  to  the  Bower, 
was  particularly  well ;  on  Monday  morning,  when  my  brother 
Anthony's  three  children  left  her,  she  had  been  playing  the 
piano  for  the  family,  and  was  in  unusually  good  spirits." 

"  I  condole  with  you  sincerely  on  the  loss  of  your  mother," 
writes  Mr.  Irving,  "  for,  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  one  of 
the  losses  which  sink  deepest  in  the  heart.  What  a  blessing 
it  is  to  have  this  feeling  for  music  which  attended  your  mother 
to  the  last !  It  is,  indeed,  a  sweetener  of  life  and  a  fountain  of 
of  youth  for  old  age  to  bathe  in  and  refresh  itself." 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  only  sur- 
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vives  him  ;  Pendleton  Kennedy,  the  youngest,  who  died  a  few 
years  since,  was  an  erratic  genius,  and  the  author  of  a  pleas 
ant  record  of  woodland  adventure,  called  the  "  Blackwatei 
Chronicle."  He  read  law  with  his  brother  John,  but  became 
the  victim  of  unfortunate  habits.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
indicate  with  what  gentle  forbearance  and  considerate  affec- 
tion the  latter  sought  to  correct  and  comfort,  when  less  kindly 
counsellors  lost  their  equanimity. 

His  brother  Anthony  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Sarah  Dand- 
ridge,  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty-one,  and  remained  on  a 
small  farm  belonging  to  his  wife ;  she  died  in  1846,  and  five 
years  after  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Hughes.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  the  Know  Nothing  ticket  in 
1854.  He  now  resides  near  Ellicott's  Mills,  where,  in  sum- 
mer, he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  brother,  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached;  his  wife  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Christopher  Hughes,  formerly  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Stockholm,  and  afterward  to  Brussels.  Andrew  Kennedy, 
the  other  brother,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  went  to  Vir^ 
ginia  with  his  father  and  mother  in  18 19  and  studied  law ;  he 
married,  in  1822,  Miss  Law,  of  Charlestown,  Va.,  had  six 
children,  lived  comfortably,  and  left  his  family  well  provided 
for  when  he  died ;  though  the  results  of  the  late  war  have 
much  impoverished  them.  To ,  this  brother  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  peculiarly  devoted,  as  they  had  been  constant  companions 
in  childhood.  He  thus  alludes  to  him  on  hearing,  in  a  foreign 
land,  the  news  of  his  death: 

"  Florence,  April  10,  1858. — My  letters  bring  me  the  unex- 
pected and  sad  news  of  the  death  of  my  brother  Andrew,  who 
died  on  the  27th  of  February.  Although  he  had  long  been  in 
a  feeble  state  of  health,  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  led  me 
to  suppose  he  could  gradually  regain  his  strength  and  a  fair 
share  of  health.  He  himself  thought  differently,  and  told  me 
when  we  parted  that  he  did  not  think  we  should  meet  again. 
I  regarded  this  as  the  expression  of  a  casual  despondency, 
which  would  be  dissipated  by  retiwuing  health.     He  knew 
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better  than  his  friends ;  and  Pennington  and  my  brother  both 
write  me  that  he  died  most  peacefully,  without  pain  and  with 
perfect  consciousness  and  resignation  to  his  fate.  I  have  lost 
in  him  the  oldest  and  most  constant  of  my  companions,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  my  friends.  Society  has  lost  a  most  up- 
right and  estimable  man." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  father  seems  to  have  transmitted  two 
qualities  which  eminently  distinguished  the  son — relish  for 
humor  and  love  of  friends ;  his  disposition  was  confiding 
and  his  heart  overflowed  with  kindness.  Thus  the  son's  in- 
tellectual character,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  bears  the  ma- 
ternal stamp,  while  his  moral  traits  were  akin  to  those  of 
his  father.  As  to  the  latter's  idea  of  parental  duty,  it  is  grate- 
fully recorded  of  him  by  his  first-bom,  that  "he  never,  for  one 
moment,  allowed  the  straits  in  his  circumstances  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  my  education.  He  was  very  fond  and 
proud  of  me.     Heaven's  blessings  on  his  memory !" 

Thus  favored  in  his  filial  relations,  Mr.  Kennedy  began 
life  under  the  best  auspices  for  the  development  .of  his  affec- 
tas,  if  not  for  the  training  of  his  mind.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  he  laments  the  desultory  nature  of  his  education  and 
the  want  of  that  early  discipline,  in  special  studies,  which  is 
deemed  the  best  preparation  for  professional  life.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  a  more  methodical  system,  and  greater 
^^rly  means  of  culture,  would  have  done  as  much  for  such  a 
youth  as  the  education  of  circumstances  effected ;  the  picture 
"^  gives  us  of  school  and  college  life  is  a  limited  and  incon- 
^ous  one  compared  to  the  academic  privileges  now  open  to 
the  youth  of  the  country ;  but,  after  all,  such  a  nature  as  his 
^^^t  thrives  on  the  mental  aliment  it  instinctively  seeks,  and 
^^Idom  is  much  benefited  by  a  prescribed  and  conventional 
bourse  of  study.  The  boyhood  he  sketches  was  certainly  a 
h^ppy  one  ;  he  had  access  to  good  books  and  was  accustomed 
to  healthful  exercise  and  pleasant  companionship ;  by  discus- 
sion and  reading  his  reasoning  powers  and  his  verbal  memory 
^ere  cultivated ;   his  literary  tastes  found  scope ;   his  home 
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was  a  genial  shelter  from  the  world,  and  high  moral  principles 
obtained  a  permanent  hold  on  his  motives  of  action.  All 
thoughtful  men  find  occasion  for  regret  in  the  retrospect  of 
their  early  training ;  from  Alfieri  and  Franklin  to  D'Azeglio,  the 
same  sense  of  error  and  deficiency  in  youthful  culture,  is  con- 
fessed ;  but  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  natural  endowment  and  a  kind  providence  more  than 
compensate  for  early  disadvantages ;  "  it  is  a  hard  condition,'' 
he  writes,  "  that  we  do  not  come  to  the  perception  of  what 
really  constitutes  a  good  education,  until  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  by  the  impediment  of 
what  we  have  learned  amiss."  Objectively  considered,  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth  were  singularly  blessed ;  he  had  at 
least  one  good  and  faithful  teacher ;  he  was  encompassed  by 
family  love ;  his  religious  impressions  were  genuine  ;  his  con- 
science was  alive ;  to  him  "  it  was  the  perfection  of  enjoyment 
to  wander  through  the  mountains,"  and  he  early  manifested  and 
enjoyed  the  dramatic  instinct;  a  man  of  learning  and  taste 
influenced  his  studies,  and  his  imagination  found  free  and  in- 
nocent exercise  in  juvenile  literary  experiments.  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  two  prevalent  elements  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent in  the  subjects  he  selected  for  his  graduation  address ; 
they  both  harmonize  with  his  subsequent  development,  wherein 
the  critical  and  sympathetic  alternate  or  are  fused.  "  I  wrote 
on  Sympathy,"  he  says,  "  and  not  being  pleased  with  it,  a  few 
days  before  the  Commencement,  set  about  another  on  Criticism, 
which,  with  great  despatch,  I  completed  and  committed  to 
memory  in  time  for  the  occasion."  For  the  details  of  his 
childhood  and  early  youth,  we  must  refer  to  the  Autobiograph- 
ical Sketch,  with  regret  that  time  or  inclination  failed  the  author 
to  continue  the  story  of  his  life,  ample  materials  for  which  are 
contained  in  his  letters  and  journals,  but  in  a  form  which  ren- 
ders them  unavailable  for  the  purpose,  except  in  fragments,  to 
any  other  hand  but  his  own.  Of  this  sketch  he  says  in  an  en- 
try of  his  note  book,  dated  Patapsco,  April  7,  1854:  "I 
write  some  passages  in  an  autobiography  which  I  commenced 
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• 

many  years  ago  and  laid  aside.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  sketch 
of  what  I  can  remember  of  my  own  life,  and  which  I  began 
merely  for  my  own  amusement." 

The  growth  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  native  city  is  strikingly  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  the  modest  country  home  called  Shrub 
Hill,  whence  he  rode  daily  into  town  to  attend  school,  is  now 
far  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  grounds  covered  with 
buildings  and  the  old  edifice  in  the  midst  of  populous  streets. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

I. 

My  father  was  a  kind  and  excellent  man.  He  came  from 
Ireland, — I  think  about  the  year  i784,  being  then  fourteen 
years  old, — was  brought  up  to  business  as  a  merchant  by  my 
Uncle  Andrew,  in  Philadelphia;  had  a  good  estate  left  him 
by  that  gentleman, — succeeded  well  in  trade  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  came  about  1792,  married  in  1794.  He  was  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  his  townsmen  and  was  an  upright,  liberal,  true- 
hearted  man,  who  always  did  his  duty  and  stood  by  his  friend. 
He  was  involved  in  some  unlucky  speculations  in  i8o4,  by 
his  partner,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox,  which  resulted  in  bankruptcy 
in  1809.  He  struggled  after  this  with  industry  to  retrieve  his 
fortune ;  tried  business  again,  which,  however,  brought  him 
nothing  more  then  a  meagre  support  for  his  family. 

My  mother  had  a  small  landed  estate  in  Virginia,  which 
was,  at  last,  our  main  reliance.  My  Uncle  Anthony,  an 
older  brother  of  my  father  by  some  twenty  years,  paid  off 
his  debts.  This  uncle  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  resided  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  He  enabled  my  father  to 
retain  our  little  country  residence,  known  as  Shrub  Hill, 
where  my  father  had  built  a  small  but  comfortable  house,  and 
which  now  became  our  only  dwelling-place. 

Anthony  Kennedy  was  an  old  bachelor  who  had  growTi 
rusty  from  solitude.     He  lived  near  Frankford,  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  large  house;  had  a  great 
deal  of  property  in  the  city  and  out  of  it ;  collected  his  rents 
with  all  imaginable  punctuality ;  looked  at  a  penny  on  both 
sides  before  he  parted  with  it,  and  grew  to  be,  in  his  old  age, 
a  silent,  unsocial,  and  apparently  unsympathizing  man — the 
natural  effect  of  solitary  life.  But  he  loved  my  father  and  paid 
many  thousands  for  him,  and  left  about  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars of  his  property  to  my  father's  children— that  is,  to  my 
three  brothers  and  myself  \^'hen  he  died,  in  1828,  and  left 
us  these  bequests,  my  father  was  in  debt  in  his  business 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars — sixteen  thousand  of  it  to 
John  McKim  ;  so  we  paid  the  whole  amount  off  and  left  our 
parents  very  comfortable. 

My  father  was  an  excellent  horseman,  a  brave  man,  and 
somewhat  distinguished  as  a  dragoon  in  the  Volunteers  in 
the  time  of  Ross's  invasion  of  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
He  was  in  both  actioiis  of  that  compaign,  and  did  there,  as 
he  everywhere  did,  his  duty. 

In  1820,  he  removed  with  my  mother  and  my  three  broth- 
ers— for  I  staid  in  Baltimore — to  a  farm  of  my  mother's  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  near  Charlestown,  in  Virginia.  Jane  McCay, 
a  niece  of  my  father's,  lived  with  them. 

When  she  died,  which  occurred  about  1825,  and  my 
younger  brothers  grew  up  and  set  off  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, my  father  and  mother  being  left  alone,  sold  Clayton 
— the  farm  they  lived  on — to  my  brother  Andrew,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Bower,  the  residence  of  my  mother's  sister,  Mrs. 
Dandridge,  a  gay,  lively  establishment,  where  they  made'  a 
portion  of  the  family  by  an  arrangement  much  desired  by 
my  aunt;  and  there  my  father  died  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1826,  of  a  paralysis,  being  the  third  attack  of  this  disease, 
originally  produced  some  years  before  by  a  fatiguing  journey 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  without  protection  from  the  sun.  He 
was  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  was  a  man  of  compact  and 
vigorous  frame,  with  great  capability  to  endure  fatigue.  His 
nature  was  kind  and  sociable,  and  full  of  trust  in  every  one. 
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He  had  a  relish  for .  humor,  loved  his  friends,  and  had,  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  enemies.     He  was  careless  and  liberal  in  mon- 
ey matters,  and  preserved  that  trait  through  all  the  period  of 
his  struggles  to  maintain  his  family.     He  was  very  fond  of  me, 
and  proud  of  me  for  what  little  I  had  to  make  him  proud, 
and  never,  for  one  moment,  allowed  the  straitness  of  his  cir- 
cumstances to  interfere  with  the  due  progress  of  my  educa- 
tion.   Luckily  he  was  able  to  sustain  my  brothers  and  myself 
in  the  destiny  he  had  allotted  to  us,  throughout.     He  was  rich 
while  I  was  a  child,  and  when  his  affluence  might  have  done 
me  harm  in  the  way  of  indulgence ;  and  he  was  poor  just  at 
that  period  of  my  life  when  his  wealth  might  have  given  me 
many  advantages.     Heaven's  blessing  on  his  memory !  There 
was  nothing  which  he  had  that  was  not  at  my  disposal  if  I 
needed  it.     My  mother  was  a  Virginian — I  ought  to  say  is, 
for  she  is  now  (April  i8,  1847)  living  in  Martinsburg  in  her 
father's  house,   in   Berkeley   County.     Her  father  was  Mr. 
Philip  Pendleton, — a  lawyer,  and  something  better, — a  most 
worthy  and  honorable  gentleman.     His  brothers  were  Judge 
Henry  Pendleton  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  given  the  name 
to  one  of  the  districts  of  that  State  ;  Nathaniel  Pendleton, 
the  aid-de-camp  of  Greene  in  the  war  of   the  Revolution, 
and  the  second  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  that  fatal  duel  with 
Burr — also   Hamilton's    executor.     William    Pendleton   was 
another  brother.     How  many  more  there  were  of  them  I  do 
not  know.     But  the  family  was  full  of  good  men  and  distin- 
guished men,  of  whom  Mr.  President  Edmund    Pendleton, 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  was  chief     The  connec- 
tion is  spread  all  over  Virginia,  retiatlated,  as  Governor  Bar 
hour,  who  was  one  of  them,  would  say. 

When  General  Harrison  was  inaugurated,  in  1841,  every- 
body was  at  Washington.  There  I  met  John  S.  Pendleton, — 
Jack  as  we  call  him, — the  present  member  of  Congress  from 
Culpepper,  and  lately  minister  or  charge  d'affaires  at  Chili.  He 
proposed  to  me  that  we  should  get  up  a  dinner  of  the  family 
then  happening  to  be  in  Wasliington.     So  we  set  about  it,  and 
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ordered  a  large  table  lo  be  provided  at  Brown's.    Whei*  ^"^ 
mustered  our  company,  thirty-two  gentlemen  took  their  s^^^' 
Governor  James  Barbour  presided.     I  remember  among*    '^^ 
company  Edmund  H.  Pendleton,  of  New  York,  former  it%^^^ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Duchess ;  Greene  Pendleton,  his  brott*^^' 
member  of  Congress  from  Cincinnatti ;  Jack,  of  Chili ;  &^ 
sons  of  my  uncle,  Philip  Pendleton,  Ned  Hunter  and  oth^^vT 
Mr.  Clay  came  in  after  dinner,  and  made  us  a  speech  ^^^ 
some  laudation  of  the  old  President  Pendleton,  whom  he  kt%^^ 
when  he  (Clay)  was  a  boy. 

But  the  country  is  full  of  Pendletons  and  their  descendarm^^ 
Amongst  them  is  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  Bu^^*-^ 
Vista,  and  next  President,  I  hope,  and  General  Gaines,  a  pr^^ 
ty  good  specimen  of  the  old  stock. 

My  mother,  Nancy  Clayton  Pendleton,  was  very  beauti£^^ 
when  she  was  married.  I  have  a  miniature  which  proves  thi 
independent  of  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  which  I  often 
She  is  an  uncommonly  good-looking  woman  now  at  seven 
She  was  married  at  seventeen,  in  Martinsburg,  in  the  hou^^ 
which  she  now  owns  and  dwells  in.  My  father  brought  her 
Baltimore,  where  she  was  greatly  admired.  The  year  of 
marriage  was  that  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  my  fathe*^ 
was  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers^ 
which  marched,  under  General  Washington,  against  the  rebels- 
His  company  had  reached  Fredericktown,  and  were  encamped 
there,  when  the  quarrel  was  settled,  and  my  father  went  from 
that  encampment  to  Martinsburg,  and  took  his  wife — as  the 
Scripture  has  it.  They  were  married  on  Thursday,  the  second 
of  October,  in  the  year  1794. 


II. 

I  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1795,  being  the 
oldest  of  four  children,  all  sons.  My  mother  had  another  son 
after  my  brother  Andrew,  but  he  died  when  a  few  months 
of  age. 

As  every  man  has  a  pedigree,  I  state  mine  thus,  being  the 
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^act  truth  established  upon  the  most  precise  historical  dates. 
Somebody  begat   the  father  of  Kenneth,  King  of  Scotland 
^I  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  roll  of  my  lineage  beyond  the 
*^^ng— and  he,  of  course,  begat  his  son :  and  Kenneth  begat 
^ns  and  daughters ;  and  one  of  the  sons  begat  sons  who  begat 
^^ers,  and,  in  due  time,  one  of  them  begat  a  gentleman  who 
^as  killed  on  Flodden  Field,  having  theretofore — he  or  some 
^^  his  fathers — changed  tlie  spelling  of  the  name  to  Kennedy. 
;^d  he  of  Flodden  Field,  who  had  degenerated  from  a  king 
^nto  an  earl,  begat — before  he  was  killed,  of  course, — a  son, 
^'id  in  regular  procession  of  begettings,  a  great  clan  of  Ken- 
^^dys  came  to  inhabit  certain  mountains  of  Scotland.     And 
^^y  got  into  feuds  and  rows  and  sprees  ;  and  lifted  black  mail ; 
^^ole  cattle  and  burnt  barn-yards,  whereby  many  got  thera- 
^Ives  hung.     And  some  kept  the  border  in  hot  water ;  and 
^me  fought  the  Irvings ; — ^by  the  bye,  I  brought  this  to  Wash- 
^Hgton  Irving's  notice,  and  we  have  established  upon  it  a  trace 
t>etween  the  clans,  and  have  found  out  some  honest  relation- 
ship.    And  whilst  some  got  hung,  and  some  staid  to  keep  up 
^he  reputation  of  St.  Kennedy,  as  Sir  Walter  calls  him,  one 
^an  went  over  to  Ireland  and  fixed  his  tent  at  Newton  Cun- 
ningham, in  Donegal,  where  he  begat  two  sons  and  daughters 
— all  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  last  of  these  begat  Andrew,  An- 
thony and  John — ^which  John  was  my  father.     Now,  on  my 
mother's  side,  certain  Pendletons  lived  in  England,  in  the  time 
of  the  conqueror,  whereby  it  happened  that  Philip  Pendleton 
came  to  be  a  resident  of  Norwich ;  and,  somewhere  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he,  with  his  household,  mi- 
grated to  America,  and  settled  in  Caroline  County  in  Virginia 
and  there  he  begat  Henry  Pendleton,  who  married  Mary  Tay 
lor,  and  they  had  sons  and  daughters.     One  of  the  sons  wa 
the  Edmund  of  celebrated  memory,  who  was  born  in  that  san 
county  of  Caroline  in  1721.    And  the  brother  of  this  Edniun 
begat  the  father  of  Henry,  Nathaniel,  William  and  Philip, 
whom  I  have  spoken,  which  father,  in  like  manner,  begat 
own  sons.     And  Philip  ran  away  with  Miss  Patterson  of  Ber 
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ley,  by  whom  he  got  a  good  landed  estate  near  Martinsburg, 
which  induced  him  to  leave  Culpepper  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Martinsburg ;  and  hence  my  good  mother,  and  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  hence,  again,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  And  so  by  clear,  necessary,  and  proper  consequence, 
I  came  to  be  bom.  Here  I  wOuld  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
by  due  attention  to  all  such  causes  and  effects  as  I  have 
brought  into  this  sequence  of  events  concerning  myself^  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  cannot  make  out  a  pedigree : — 
which  is  a  matter  very  important  to  be  known.  Having  been 
born  into  this  world,  of  course  I  was  baptized,  and  as  it  so 
happened,  by  Dr.  Alison,  a  famous  preacher  of  that  day,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore. 

If  it  be  a  circumstance  of  the  least  conceivable  importance 
to  any  one,  I  will  state,  also,  that  my  original  appearance 
upon  this  orb  took  place  in  a  very  respectable  three-story  brick 
house,  half  way  between  St  PauFs  Street,  and  Charles,  on  the 
north  side  of  Market  Street,  which  was  burnt  down  one  year 
ago  (I  write  this  in  1847),  then  belonging  to  Captain  Sadtler, 
who  has  since  built  two  very  good  warehouses  on  the  ground 
where  the  other  stood. 

I  was  duly  washed,  petticoated  and  kissed  every  day 
through  that  interesting  period  which  is  so  much  exalted  by 
the  women,  and  so  much  neglected  by  the  men  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  time  came  for  a  summer  journey,  I  was  taken  to  Virginia, 
to  my  mother's  family  there,  greatly  carressed  as  one  of  the 
miracles  of  the  time. 

I  have  not  a  recollection  connected  with  the  first  four 
years  of  my  life  that  I  can  distinctly  assign  to  the  period.  In 
my  fifth  year,  General  Washington  died  ;  and  I  have  a  faint, 
shadowy  image  upon  my  mind  of  the  funeral  pageant  in  Balti- 
more, and  my  father  riding  past  the  window — one  of  the  light 
horsemen — in  the  procession  while  I  was  recognized  by  him  ; 
the  funeral  car,  the  horse,  and  especially  the  boots  dangling 
by  the  saddle,  heels  formost  with  spurs,  that  I  remember. 
At  five  years  I  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Coffey  to  be  taught  my 
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letters.  The  school-house  in  Fayette  Street,  then  called  Chat- 
ham (immediately  opposite  the  Union  Bank  at  the  west  corner 
of  the  alley  there),  is  quite  fresh  in  my  memory.  The  good  old 
dame  had  me  in  charge  a  year  or  two.  She  was  gentle,  kind 
and  good  natured  to  us.  I  was  frightened  at  the  first  accost, 
and  was  soothed  by  her  into  confidence.  John  Buckler, 
now  a  most  distinguished  physician,  was  my  comrade  there  and 
has  been  my  friend  ever  since.  He  was  very  handsome,  light- 
haired  and  blue  eyed,  with  the  cheek  of  a  girl.  He  slept 
sometimes  in  his  seat,  and  looked  so  like  a  picture  of  inno- 
cent childhood,  with  his  rich,  yellowish  locks  falling  over  his 
face,  that  it  pleased  the  good  preceptress  to  let  him  sleep,  or 
by  way  of  affectionate  jest,  to  administer  a  pinch  of  her  Scotch 
snuff,  which  woke  him  in  a  fit  of  sneezing.  Buckler  remem- 
bers the  old  lady  very  well. 

Two  years,  I  suppose,  I  was  with  Mrs.  Coffey.  There 
was  Miss  Bel,  an  assistant.  She  must  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  lady,  herself  somewhat  old  inaidish,  kind  and 
rigid.  I  have  no  idea  how  I  came  on  in  this  little  training- 
school,  but  well  remember  when  I  was  transferred  to  Mr. 
Priestly^s  Academy  in  St.  Paul's  Lane  near  St.  Paul's  Street, 
the  large  house  at  the  corner  of  Bank  Lane.  Priestly  had  a 
boy's  school,  and  his  wife  a  school  for  young  ladies  and  children, 
all  in  the  same  building.  It  was  rather  famous  in  those  days 
as  a  first-rate  institution  for  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Priestly  and  my  father  were  together  in  a  parlor,  or- 
dering matters  in  reference  to  me.  I  had  a  primer,  and  was 
called  upon  to  show  Mr.  Priestly  what  I  could  do.  I  read 
"  Charles  is  a  good  boy,  and  shall  have  some  bread  and" — 
butter  it  was  in  the  text — I  said  ^^miikJ^  My  father  laughed, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Priestly.  Up  to  this  point  I  had  been  over- 
awed by  the  majesty  of  my  new  master  and  the  grand  estab- 
lishment around  him  ;  it  was  a  very  solemn  thing  to  me,  a 
child  of  five  or  six  years,  to  be  introduced  into  the  world 
through  a  gate  so  vast  and  imposing  as  I  conceived  this 
academy  to  be,  and  wjien  Mr.  Priestly,  the  great  presiding 


^^ In  I  thought  no  such  person  ever  could  laugh, 

...    ^ ■■.•i:  OvMntort.     it  dispelled  childish  illusion,  and 

.  .  *    i  r  •.•r.p:v*ssion  on  my  mind  which  has  never  been 

>,  i'Miiors,  as    manhood  reckons  them,  are    often 

^..   M,  :-.'.t  \\\  tormini;  the  character  or  guiding  the  per- 

,.,....»..  ^  ttilvlhood. 

.,  i .  -u5  uiuior  the  char-re  of  Mrs,  Triestly  in  her  girls' 

..^ ..  .  »  ^i.iiis.     A  \ou:ic  l*idv  there,  I  think  her  name  was 

y  J  .» .4  H^NaclVoi,  in  one  of  the  upixjr  classes,  was  appointed 

.,  •»»>   mi>ncs<.  aiul  1  remember  her  writing  her  name  in 

,  .,,:  ii{K»i\  my  iiitUes.     It  s::iko>  me  she  was  pretty;  and  as 

..  \*»uil\   IvUowd   I   .v.'.'vc.'./  to  her,  I  conceived   a   great 

,  ,jKsi  \\\A  aiKvtivMi  lor  hor.     I  have  lost  sight  of  her  ever 

.   .,x   \.\\\  y<^\\^y^.  al:hvni;;h  I   have  hoard  that  she  married  a 

XL     Viiiiaf*  .iiul  li\\\l  i:;  riiil.ulclphia. 

M-.  TiiesilN  was  a  lar^e  woman,  of  a  masculine  cast  of 
,:i.  M\'i.  a  wosiein  woma:i,  I  believe, — whom  Mr.  Priestly 
'» .,1  tninicd  somewhere  on  the  fror.tier. 

\\\-  had  a  .stoiy  of  hor  swimmiti;:  tlio  iMiio  River  with  a  child 
v.,s»ii  W\  baek  \\>  esoapo  iho  liuiians.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
V  i.;\;\'iaiuM\  \\\  this.  rti^'s:l\  was  a  ^ood  scholar,  and,  it  was 
.4x1.  evlueaU'\l  his  wife  af:.'i  ib.eir  marriage.  She  was  a  stern 
\w'n»aM,  an\l  sewie  in  her  pi::n<hme::t>,  as  I  had  reason,  in 
a. MHO  ihtee  oi  W\\\  vears\u\i;:.i;:v.  ineo,  to  know. 

\i  \Mie  peuvs!.  I  U\eJ  in  the  lankily  of  Mr.  Priestly,  I  con- 
te*  une  \\\\\  ilii.s  wa-*  ai  ili/  ii:ne  ofihe  vloa:h  of  my  grandfather 
k\'ndleu»i»  .i1k»u:  iS.^.*  vu  lv^o^^  U  was  in  the  autumn,  and 
uv\  lathei  .u\d  n\^>>ihe:  Ivin^;  e.illed  away  to  Virginia  on  the  oc- 
^.»?iu»n,  left  UK'  in  the  eare  of  Mr.  Priestly.  The  young  Priest- 
Is  »i  two  K>\  them,  if  I  remember  i ii;ht--John  and  William,  slept 
\\\  the  same  ehamhei  wiih  me,  a  verv  lar^o  room,  with  but  one 
»vd  tor  ihe  ihioi'  It  avljv^ined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Priostly's  cham- 
Ivr.  Wo  used  tovn\d»ess  by  \\\<\x  tiro,  and  :hon  dart  into  our 
bed  Mrs.  P,  olten  present  to  soo  that  we  kept  good  order. 
I'ho  i»Kl  gentleman  was  kind  and  consie.orato,  and  often  play- 
^\l  at  marbles  with  us  on  the  carpet.     As  I  grew  apace,  I  was 
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transferred  to  the  school-room  of  the  boys,  and  went  through 
the  regular  preliminary  studies  necessary  to  a  classical  course. 
Of  my  friends  of  that  day,  I  remember  Jacob  Hollingsworth, 
and  his  cousin  Tom,  who  died  many  years  ago.  Rider  Winder, 
the  Lemmons,  now  in  business  here,  Cecilius  Jamison,  cash- 
ier of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore ;  Jo  and  Edward  Patterson,  and 
almost  all  the  sons  of  Alexander  Brown — William  (I  am  not 
sure  of  him),  John,  James  and  George,  now  the  principal  bank- 
ers of  the  United  States  and  Liverpool ;  Dan,  and  John  Mc- 
Henry,  the  sons  of  the  former  Secretary  of  War,  were  there. 
They  are  both  dead  many  years.  In  fact,  Priestly's  school  was 
in  the  best  repute  in  those  days,  and  the  sons  of  our  best  fam- 
ilies were  educated  there. 

We  had  Mr.  Fromentin  as  a  preceptor  in  the  school. 
This  gentleman  was  a  Frenchman :  he  went  afterwards  to  New 
Orleans,  and  held  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  in  authority  to  Mr.  Priestly  was  William  Sin- 
clair, my  kind  old  preceptor,  friend  and  guide  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  to  the  Presbyterian  min- 
istry, and  had  been  private  tutor  and  companion  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  Prime  Minister,  by  whom  in  the  time  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  he  was  very  badly  treated,  as  he  was  often  heard  to 
complain.  The  Irish  gentlemen  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr. 
Hugh  Thompson,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  Doc- 
tor White  and  Colonel  Moore  and  others,  were  very  kind  to 
him  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  life.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  with  the  kindest  heart  and  the  most  attractive  simplic- 
ity of  character.  Somewhat  jovial  in  his  humor,  and  as  he 
grew  old,  it  was  thought  perhaps  a  little  too  free  in  his  living. 
The  boys  all  loved  him,  and  that  is  a  good  test  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  Such  popularity  is  a  genuine  proof  of  mer- 
it in  the  point  of  character,  and  is  no  bad  index,  either,  of  mer- 
it, in  point  of  mind.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  sketch  of 
Sinclair  in  Parson  Chubb,  in  my  "  Swallow  Barn,*'  both  as  to 
his  exterior  and  to  the  composition  of  his  character. 

Priestly  gave  up  his  academy  in  Baltimore  somewhere  about 


I^i 


fhe  y^fjir  iSc^,  He  Jind  Sinclair  had  projected  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bultimore  Cciles:e«  and.  I  think  procured  the  char- 
ter K>r  thdt  tcisrinitioQ.  When  thb  was  obtained,  and  before 
it  was  or^juii^xi.  rnes:Iy  remc.-ed  to  the  West  upon  some  ad- 
\-juiti^'»«s  o&T  o:  JL  ojtle^  ±ere,  so  Sinclair  succeeded  to  the 
charpf  oi  the  scho*.>L  I  remaired  with  him  ;  and  in  fact  con- 
tinued with  him  until*  as  die  phnse  goes^  I  finished  my  ed- 
ucation by  taking  a  de^T««  o£  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  coll^;e 
which  was  established  under  the  charter  verv  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Friesthr. 

In  the  way  of  educa:ion  I  had  gone  along  in  the  r^^ar 
order,  tirst  in  the  indoctrination  cf  these  elements  which  were 
taught  by  Mrsw  Co:tey.  ending  in  words  of  four  syllables,  well 
defined  in  those  rough  old  books*  which,  in  my  day,  were  got 
up  on  coarse  paper  between  coarse  covers^  with  a  picture  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dilworth  in  ±e  cx»ntispiece»  a  stem,  rigid  old 
gendeman  with  a  pen  in  hand  and  rather  a  bleared  visage. 

These  books  were  mar\-eIIousIv  in  contrast  with  the  lux- 
urious  libraries  which  modem  art  is  every  day  producing  in 
singular  abundance  to  beguile  the  )-outh  of  this  period  into 
the  first  paths  of  philosophy.  Whether  these  latter  succeed 
better  than  the  old,  I  cannot  sav,  but  there  was  an  odor  of 
leather  and  t}-pe  about  our  spelling  books  of  the  old  time,  that 
ly^th  morally  and  physically,  seem  to  be  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  more  recent  creadon.  I  rather  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  these  externals  have  not  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ceh.s  by  which  good  sense  and  usefiil  learning  are  infused  into 
the  mind. 

From  the  primer  stage  of  my  training,  which  ended  with 
my  transfer  to  the  l:»oys'  apartments  in  Mr.  Priesth-'s  school,  I 
entered  up<^n  that  second  journey,  which,  as  Sterne  saj-s,  lies 
l>etween  "  Criss  Cross  and  Malachi, "  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
and  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thence  into  the  realms 
of  the  I-Atins  and  the  Greeks.  Along  with  these  I  had  as 
much  xs  I  could  digest  of  figures,  geometry,  mathematics  and 
J|;cbra.     At  proper  intervals  came  infusions  of  French  and 
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Spanish,  aiid  in  short,  my  course  ran  through  all  the  duly-es- 
tablished highways  by  which  it  is  supposed  philosophy  and 
letters  were  to  be  caught,  appropriated  and  kept  for  a  useful 
commerce  with  the  world. 

My  brother  Andrew,  at  the  measured  distance  of  two 
years,  followed  me  along  the  same  paths ;  but  being  destined 
to  mercantile  employment,  did  not  look,  as  I  did,  to  the  college 
honors. 

* 

III. 

In  looking  back  to  the  companions  of  my  youth  whom  I  re- 
member with  most  favor,  I  dwell  on  the  names  of  Hugh  and 
Peter  Young.  They  were  the  sons  of  Mr.  Hugh  Young,  an 
Irish  gentleman  resident  in  Union  Street.  Hugh  was  nearly 
two  years  my  senior,  Peter  and  I  were  of  the  same  age.  Hugh 
possessed  a  high  order  of  talent — was  noted,  as  a  boy,  for  his 
precocious  acquirement.  At  fourteen,  he  was  quite  a  good 
writer,  and  at  sixteen,  was  a  contributor  to  The  Portfolio^  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  ambitious  of  fame,  and  took  pride  in 
seeing  his  name  in  print.  His  example  and  admonitions  had 
a  striking  effect  upon  me.  I  ascribe  to  this  my  own  early  am- 
bition to  write  and  speak,  and  I  know  that  it  had  a  sensible  ef- 
fect upon  the  course  of  my  studies.  Hugh  Young  was  handsome, 
and  grew  up  tall.  He  painted  and  sketched  tolerably  well, 
and  had  quite  a  romantic  turn  of  character.  During  the  war 
he  bore  a  musket  in  defence  of  Baltimore,  afterwards  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Jackson,  and  became  his  aid-de-camp 
in  the  Seminole  campaign,  and  died  of  fever  taken  in  the 
South,  somewhere,  I  think,  about  1824.  Peter  Young  was  a 
kind,  good-hearted  fellow,  of  fair  talents,  who  became  a  mer- 
chant, went  to  the  Havana,  took  the  fever  there  and  died. 
These  two  had  younger  brothers,  who  are  yet  alive.  Mc- 
Clintock  Young,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family,  is  now 
(1848)  and  has  been  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past,  the  chief 
clerk   in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  —  a 
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most  isiiniaMo  m.m.  rcs|x^cied  and  beloved  by  all  who  know 

liiin 

lli:  .!i  o!iiv  j;.>i  up  n  y].\\'  .it  his  father's  house — the  trag- 
*•  \\  *'i  Poll  ;;.;s.  Ho  ivvk  .^^''urij;  Xonal.  It  was  played  be- 
i.M*-  ,»  s<-l<^-t  ^- ^r.v.vip.y  of  nicr.vis.  and  Hugh  got  great  credit 
i.M  !«:%  .u:i!v:.  ■I'i  I*-*  ili.l  for  all  his  enterprises  of  that  tune.  I 
I 'In..!  \\w  v:\.v;.  ar..:  ha.i  :o  >ay,  *' My  Lord,  the  carriage 
«  « i  I  •. , "  w  :•. : » !»  I  , • ; , i  \\ ; :  h  : v. any  tremors. 

It  w  »v  ; •:!."«  \:  "n  taT'oii's,  durinii  mv  bovhood,  to  make  a 
Ml  I  in  u  vj :  v  \  y',\'x::x\[  at'j  oLl  tea  chcst  of  the  laigcst  sizc, 
ii'.i  »  Ar  'J  :x\  :\  :''/!:,!.  ^v:v. crted  the  interior  into  a  minia- 
I » . . .  t  :•,»::  V  I  :*•.:';  k\;  ^.v  :";  .'>  for  it,  sa\i*ed  slits  in  the  sides 
i.«  :.  t  lit  ;^  -.^x-'^v.  •;.';  ,;  •  v^t*  of  Small  wax  candles  for  the 
''*  '■'■  ■•»  ■•  :'•  ■'*^"  *.  /  \*  *  ^'.:::a:'\  which  was  arranged  behind 
♦■'**"•'••  t  •  •■  •  ,\"  .v.i  ;//.-.*-.v:  r.ptres  « which  I  drewmy- 
•. 'i  in.i  » .11  .'.::  »«:  ••tv;/:*,':*,:  .  ihr.^ii^h  t!ie  lioor,  and  made 
r- '^  •  »*•  ■'  •  i-*  •  ■-  ••:  -..  V  wMch  I  used  to  exhibit  at 
K...H.    X,  M  ,„.,,  •.  .,»  -v^.  .   .    . ..-  ,..  ..•  „,y  school-fellows  and 

^^^   •'■'*     ■^^»-    ■■•   **■*  .  *  ':l   '  .*.:  :Ms  time,  and  I  had  a 

'  ' • '-'^     '■•  '    ^'    *  .'  '.    *.  N. ,-.:  :vy  >:u».:ies,  and  dealt 

"^    *   *'    »    •■»...::,.■.■  i  .  :  v\-    .•:   .:.::"".^:^h::\  writinir  essays 

»         ■-..     .  ■  ■•  \s'  .   :  ,.   ,^   .-.",:  aK^nive  a>medies ; 

'  ■■•  .  ■  .»  .     .  .  .     .  ^ .   %  X,  ,  -^v.  '  ■,::  osvcciallv  of  mil- 

•■•  ^    •  ■      •'  '   *'  ."v.':   a  \:-"le:u   attach- 

' ■       '  '      '     ■  * ".         ■•.•-*.  x^v:  an  account 

''    '"'^    '^ •    '    •   ■      : ..  .   X,  .,     ,    ,^, ./:*.>  ui.v::  :  ho  passing 


^^■^^^'■^•^-  ■      .-'^^^.^  :    .     .::  /^<  ^vrvo  of  my  life, 
**   "  '   *   '**    •■' '    >      .'  -    ^*  .  *    ►  ■••...:;...*.:>  of  studies 

s  '^:c.".at!c  labor 


:..  ..  ■  /-■   1 


^.  ».     .  •> 


•  \,  ^  -. 


>  I  >    N 


^   •      ■»^*  .  .-^'»  ,,  V  .   ■.■.:  V, >a:  I  read. 

'.""■*'    ■-.-*'.«;■■>*'••'.>...    '  .  .:   XV .'-vc  confused 

1 1  ■  •  - 

•                  •.»■„                         ^1                         ■■■i|,i  **                  *                            * 

•  ■• ..'..i'.'»    .  \'.r    :..  .:-\\    :    t.tcrciore 

,          ,      ,             •■*•.'■■•  o      >"•    -t^.'.'..  .i.v  a.. :  '^'v:*:  ot  anv 

V .-^ «..     ^  .....i»,    '.  .  .    .N  ,■/  ;»^*  .':'.,'  .'.  i.^.c  most 
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unfortunate  defects  of  my  education  ever  since.  One  study 
fairly  mastered,  so  far  at  least  as  to  give  the  student  a  con- 
nected view  of  the  whole  ground  which  the  subject  covers, 
even  without  attaining  to  much  knowledge  of  details,  and 
then  another,  taken  up  and  pursued  in  the  same  way, — a  great 
deal  may  thus  be  preserved  in  the  mind  for  practical  use 
throughout  life. 

But  a  subject  only  half  developed  and  crowded  into  the 
mind  with  the  fragments  of  a  thousand  others,  leaves  no 
better  impression  than  one  gets  from  a  kaleidoscope,  whose 
forms  and  colors  amuse  for  the  moment,  but  fade  from  the 
memory  almost  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  taken  from  the  eye. 
I  worked  hard  during  these  years  to  accomplish  myself  in 
a  whole  circle  of  science  and  learning.  I  studied  Greek  a 
whole  winter,  by  rising  before  daylight ;  I  read  Locke,  Hume, 
Robertson — all  the  essayists  and  poets,  and  many  of  the 
metaphysicians  ;  studied  Burke,  Taylor,  Barrow  ;  worked  at 
chemistry,  geometry,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  although  I 
never  loved  them ;  made  copious  notes  on  all  the  subjects 
which  came  within  my  study ;  sketched,  painted  (very  badly), 
read  French,  Spanish,  and  began  German ;  copied  large 
portions  of  Pope's  translations  of  Homer,  and  wrote  critical 
notes  upon  it  as  I  went  along ;  in  short,  I  thoroughly  over- 
worked myself  through  a  number  of  years  in  these  pursuits, 
gaining  much  less  advantage  by  the  labor  than,  I  am  confident, 
I  could  have  secured  with  better  guidance,  in  half  the  time. 
In  this  reference  to  my  studies,  I  have  run  somewhat  ahead 
of  the  due  course  of  my  narrative.  What  I  have  said  applies 
rather  to  my  college  life  than  to  that  period  when  I  was  under 
the  preparations  of  the  academy. 

Among  my  associates  of  this  early  time  was  John  Glenn, 
who  has  since  made  a  fortune  at  the  bar  of  Baltimore ; 
William  Fulton,  who  died,  a  few  years  ago,  a  senator  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  from  Arkansas ;  Levi  Pierce,  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  the  bar  of  New  Orleans.  There  were  others  who  came  to 
nothing. 
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It  was  about  the  year  1809  when  we  made  Shrub  Hill  our 
permanent  residence  ;  before  that  we  had  a  house  in  Balti- 
more, and  only  went  to  the  country  in  the  summer.  It  was 
after  our  removal  to  the  country  that  I  gave  myself  so 
assiduously  to  study.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  I  was  very  thoughtless,  and  took  no  great  trouble 
upon  myself  for  any  good  end.  My  mother  was  in  delicate 
health  for  many  years  before  this,  and  travelled  a  great  deal. 
My  brother  and  myself  were  her  constant  companions  on  these 
rambles.  Our  circuit  always  ended  at  Martinsburg,  where  I 
passed  a  month  or  two  always  in  the  hot  weather.  My 
grandmother  was  then  alive  and  took  great  delight  in  having 
my  mother  with  her.  The  family  in  Martinsburg  was  large ; 
my  mother^s  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Hunter,  lived  there  with  her 
husband,  Colonel  Hunter,  and  a  house  fiall  of  children. 
Philip  C.  Pendleton,  and  Edmund,  James  and  Henry,  all 
younger  than  my  mother,  were  at  home ;  Sally  and  Maria, 
now  Mrs.  Dandridge  and  Mrs.  Ccoke,  were  very  young  then. 
I  remember  my  grandmother's  sister,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  an  old 
lady  who  used  to  come  in  from  the  country,  somewhere  near 
Martinsburg,  and  stay  a  few  days  at  a  time  with  us.  There 
was  occasionally  a  sickly  season  in  Berkeley,  and  several  of  us 
had  agues.  Mrs.  Ferguson  prescribed  a  cure  which  I  shall 
not  forget,  as  I  often  tried  it  in  company  with  the  other 
children.  It  was  this :  There  was  a  large,  cold,  limestone 
spring,  on  the  margin  of  a  swamp  (which  I  believe  was  the 
chief  source  of  our  maladies),  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
rear  of  my  grandmother's  garden.  We  were  enjoined  to  get 
out  of  our  beds  at  sunrise,  throw  a  blanket  around  us,  and 
go  to  the  spring,  and  there  dip  up  tlie  water  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  nine  times  in  succession,  and  drink  it  each  time,  then  re- 
turn to  bed.  This  was  to  be  done  for  nine  mornings,  which  we, 
in  full  faith,  executed.  I  don't  remember  how  it  proved,  but  I  do 
remember  that  my  grandmother  used  to  make  us  drink  tansy 
bitters,  made,  I  think,  by  steeping  tansy  in  whiskey,  every 
jnorning  in  the   sickly  season   before   breakfast.      What   I 
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disliked  a  great  deal  more  than  this,  she  more  than  once,  in  my 
experience,  put  us  through  a  course  of  Peruvian  bark,  which  was 
prepared,  when  her  patients  were  numerous,  in  a  coffee- pot, 
and  administered  every  two  hours,  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  My  recollections  of  it  are  that  my  reluctance  was 
invincible  to  any  thing  but  her  threats. 

There  was  a  kind  old  dame  in  Martinsburg  who  was  one 
of  our  tutelary  saints,  old  Mammy  Phoebe — what  her  other  name 
was  I  have  never  heard.  I  think  she  had  been  General 
Stephens's  house-keeper.  She  made  apple-jack  expressly  for 
our  gratification ;  and  I  used  to  drive  a  team  of  four  boys  m 
twine  harness,  all  of  us  barefooted,  across  the  rough,  sharp, 
stony  hills  of  Martinsburg,  over  to  her  house  several  times 
a  day  to  get  the  apple-jack.  The  team  which  belonged  to 
this  line  was  different  from  other  teams,  in  the  essential 
point  that  the  horses  generally  chose  the  driver  by  vote,  and 
therefore  frequently  changed  the  executive,  sometimes  con- 
verting the  coachman  into  a  wheeler,  and  sometimes  promot- 
ing the  leader  to  the  box. 

There  was  a  family  of  Hannas  who  lived  a  few  miles  from 
Martinsburg,  relatives,  I  think,  of  my  grandmother.  There 
were  several  brothers  of  them,  and  I  believe  not  one  who  was 
not  over  six  feet  three  or  four  inches  in  height.  The  father  of 
these  had  a  little  farm  on  the  Tuscarara,  where  he  kept  a  school. 
To  this  school  I  used  to  go  with  some  of  my  comrades,  during 
my  long  summer  visit  to  Virginia.  One  thing  connected  with 
this  school  going,  I  recall,  is  the  extraordinary  desire  I  had 
to  go  barefoot.  My  journey  to  the  school  was  over  the  rough 
limestone,  which  is  particularly  severe  upon  the  toes,  and 
often  across  stubble  fields  in  preference  to  a  circuitous  road. 
The  whole  travel  was  painful  to  me,  and  yet  I  practised  many 
tricks  to  get  rid  of  my  shoes  every  day,  against  the  watchful- 
ness and  prohibition  of  my  mother.  Why  do  boys  dislike 
shoes  ? 
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My  college  life,  I  may  say,  began  in  t8o8,  when  I  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  ended  with  a  diploma  in  1812.     I  entered 
the  Baltimore  College  at  its  first  establishment.     Previous  to 
this  I  had  been  a  pupil  in  Sinclair's  Academy,  which  had  form- 
ed a  union  with  that  of  Samuel  Knox,  both  in  Baltimore.     Sin- 
clair held  the  charter  for  the  college,  and  this  union  with  Knox 
was  made  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  two  academies  into  the 
college,  which  was  accordingly  organized  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  Knox  as  president,  and  Sinclair  as 
vice-president     The  college  buildings  were  provided  for  by 
the  grant  of  a  lottery,  and  were  erected  nearly  opposite  the 
Cathedral.     I  think  it  was  about  1810  when  these  buildings 
were  finished  for  our  reception.     In  the  mean  time,  that  is  for 
two  years,  we  assembled  in  Knox*s  Academy  rooms,  in  what 
was  then  called  Chatham  Street,  now  Fayette  Street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  McClellan's  Alley. 

I  have  no  pleasant  recollections  of  Knox.  He  was  an 
Irish  Presbyterian  clergyman, — a  large,  coarse,  austere  man, 
with  an  ofiensive  despotism  in  his  character  which  not  only 
repelled  all  love,  but  begat  universal  fear  and  dislike  among 
the  boys.  He  was  not  much  of  a  scholar  either,  I  should  say, 
and  was  far  fi^om  successful  as  a  teacher.  In  fact,  the  boys 
under  his  charge  made  but  little  progress  even  in  the  rough 
work  of  study,  and  were'  left  altogether  uninstructed  in  those 
matters  of  taste  and  nice  criticism  which  I  hold  to  be  indis- 
pensible  to  the  object  of  creating  a  fondness  for  study  in  youth- 
ftil  minds.  There  are  few  boys  whose  fancy  may  not  be  awa- 
kened to  the  perception  of  something  agreeable  in  scholastic 
study,  by  proper  culture  from  their  preceptor,  and  who  will 
thus  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  routine  of  their  college 
duties.  But  every  thing  with  Knox  seemed  to  be  done  in  the 
most  repulsive'manner.  We  hurried  through  recitation  before 
him  at  a  gallop,  saying  what  was  set  down  for  us,  or  seem- 
ing to  say  it,  when  he  ran  on  ahead  of  us,  unconsciously  read- 
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ingoutthe  whole  lesson  sometimes,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  be  done 
w^fh  it  He  had  no  pleasantries  by  the  way,  no  explanations, 
no  appeals  to  our  own  perceptions  of  an  author's  merits. 
T^us  we  measured  off  Virgil  and  Homer  dy  the  yard^  as  rapid- 
7  and  as  recklessly  as  we  should  have  measured  so  much 
fape. 

Sinclair's  mode  of  teaching  was  different  He  was  kind, 
gentle,  disposed  sometimes  to  raillery  and  fun  ;  gave  us  little 
*^necdotes,  somewhat  stereotyped,  by  the  way,  of  the  authors  we 
^ere  reading.  But  boys  are  good  judges  of  a  sympathizing, 
genial  temper,  and  always  appreciate  it.  We  had  a  positive 
pleasure  in  deceiving  Knox,  by  slighting  a  lesson  and  mum- 
bling over  any  thing  that  might  pass  for  a  recitation  before  him  ; 
whilst  we  never  attempted  such  a  thing  with  Sinclair.  He 
used  to  make  excuses  for  our  failures  or  neglects,  and  say  so 
many  kind  things  to  extenuate  our  faults,  that  we  were  actual- 
ly ashamed  to  come  to  his  recitation  in  an  unprepared  state. 

In  the  four  years  of  my  college  career,  I  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  a  short  and  imper- 
fect system  of  mathematics,  in  which  I  took  the  smallest  inter- 
est ;  some  physical  science  done  up  in  a  very  meagre  volume ; 
and  along  with  these  a  barren  and  absurd  scheme  of  logic  in 
Latin,  and  some  incomprehensible  metaphysics.  French,  I  ac- 
quired with  considerable  accuracy,  could  speak  and  write  it 
tolerably  well.  I  got  some  little  Spanish  also,  though  not 
much ;  and  as  an  embellishment  to  this  fund  of  ^^//V/ learning, 
I  was  taught  to  dance.     Music  I  had  none. 

My   French   teacher  was  Guerin,  a  thin,  active,  swarthy, 
bony,  impulsive,  voracious  Frenchman,  who  had  been  a  con- 
script with  Bonaparte,  and  had  got  his  skull  cracked  by  a  sa 
bre  at  Hohen linden  with  Moreau.     I  say  voracious^  with  refer 
ence  to  his  appetite,  for  he  ate  with  a  most  abnormal  fur 
and  never  grew  a  pound  fatter  by  it.     But  he  was  the  most  i 
dustrious  and  severe  working  man  I  ever  saw,  and  took  in 
nite  pains  with  his  class. 

He  was  a  familiar  inmate  in  Mr.  Pascault's  family.     T 
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gentleman  was  a  French  merchant  of  Baltimore,  wealthy  and 
greatly  esteemed,  and  kept  a  most  agreeable  household,  where 
I  used  to  go  almost  daily  with  Louis  and  Frank,  his  two  sons, 
who  were  my  school  companions,  and  with  whom  Guerin  was 
always  a  party  when  we  had  any  amusement  afooL  It  was 
oneof  our  common  sports  to  catch  bullfrogs  in  Mr.  Pascault's 
fish-pond,  and  have  them  cooked  by  Mamma  Kitty,  Mr.  P.'s 
old  house-keeper. 

The  sisters  of  Louis  and  Frank  were  very  beautiful.  The 
oldest  of  them,  Henrietta,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
mother's,  had  married  General  Rubell,  when  he  and  Jerome 
Bonaparte  came  to  Baltimore  in  1803.  Miss  Pascault  and 
Miss  Patterson  were  then  distinguished  belles  in  our  society. 
Rubell  and  Jerome,  then  both  very  young,  and  fellow  officers 
in  the  French  navy,  had  come  to  Baltimore  together.  They 
both  married  at  this  time.  Jerome's  match  with  Miss  Pat- 
terson gave  great  offence  to  his  brother,  and  the  marriage  was 
annulled  in  1805  ;  RubelPs,  of  course,  was  not  assailed.  At 
the  time  of  my  intimacy  in  Mr.  Pascault's  family,  Rubell  had 
fallen  under  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  and  was  *now  here  in 
exile,  living  in  a  small  house  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  and 
on  the  same  ground  where  the  old  gentleman  lived.  The 
other  daughters  of  Mr.  Pascault  were  near  my  own  age,  Eleo- 
nora  and  Josephine,  with  whom  I  was  in  daily  intercourse. 

Eleonora  married  my  schoolmate,  Columbus  O'Donnell, 
and  is  now  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Josephine  is  the 
wife  of  Albert  Gallatin,  of  New  York,  son  of  the  famous  Al- 
bert, Mr.  Madison's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Guerin  was  a  favorite  with  this  family,  and  still  more  a  fa- 
vorite with  his  class.  In  18 12  or  13  he  went  to  the  West ;  and 
the  last  I  ever  saw  of  him  was  in  that  year,  18 13,  in  Baltimore, 
making  arrangements  to  publish  a  Life  of  Col.  Joseph  Hamil- 
ton Da\ness  of  Kentucky,  who  had  just  been  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe.  It  seems  that  Guerin  had  gone  to  Ken- 
tucky at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  undertaken  to  teach 
^^^s  the  art  of  war,  military  discipline,  fencing,  etc.,  in  view 
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of  the  martial  state  of  the  times,  and  that  Daviess  had  been 
one  of  his  pupils.     What  became  of  Guerin  after  this  I  never 

heard. 

The  college  course  of  study  was  that  usually  adopted  in 
other  institutions  of  the  same  kind, — a  long  probation  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  a  very  superficial  study  of  every  thing  else. 

It  took  four  years  to  go  through  the  course  of  study  ne- 
cessary for  a  diploma.  Mine  was  the  first  class  that  graduated 
after  the  organization  of  the  College,  and,  as  it  happened,  was 
a  very  small  one.  The  graduates  were  John  Glenn,  James 
Mosher,  William  Fulton,  Robert  Wilson  and  myself. 

Glenn  and  Fulton  I  have  already  spoken  of  Mosher  was 
wild  and  dissipated,  went  to  Paris  and  ruined  his  health,  came 
home,  married  and  died — a  short  career — ^perhaps  not  over 
five-and-twenty. 

During  my  college  career,  and  before  that  period  from  an 
early  day  in  my  youth,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  a 
portion  of  every  Sunday  to  religious  studies,  which  consisted, 
in  part,  in  writing  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  finest 
passages  I  found  in  theological  writers.  I  had  note  books 
for  these  purposes,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  this  occupation. 
I  think  I  may  say  my  mind  had  a  decided  inclination  towards 
theological  study ;  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  thoughtlessness, 
and  tendency  towards  more  imaginative  speculation,  I  had  a 
devout  spirit,  and  a  profound  reverence  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  which  belong  to  our 
relations  to  him.  With  the  usual  share,  therefore,  of  the  faults 
of  boys,  and  more  than  a  usual  share,  I  fear,  of  their  follies, 
I  had  a  tender  conscience  against  my  transgressions,  and 
abundance  of  good  intentions  to  amend  my  life.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  hopeful  qualities  of  youth, 
giving  promise  of  better  things  when  reflection  ripens  and  the 
passions  subside.  I  was  always  very  humble  in  my  estimate 
of  my  own  moral  qualities ;  was  shy  and  reserved  in  the  little 
society  I  saw ;  was  addicted  to  study ;  secretly  proud  of  some 
little  faculty  I  had  for  writing,  and  remembered  well  and  long 
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Before  I  quit  my  scho»D!  days,  I  must  no  rice  some  of  the 
pleasures  which  belonged  to  that  period.  I  was,  with  the 
great  majorit}-  of  boys,  addicted  to  the  amusements  which  are 
iff  he  found  in  the  open  air.  I  was  taught  to  ride  firom  the 
time  when  my  legs  could  span  a  saddle.  I  do  not  remember 
when  I  could  not  ride  on  horseback.     My  father  was  fond  of 
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"^yscs,  and,  in  his  lowest  estate,  had  his  carriage.     I  believe 

J  have  never  been  without  a  horse  in  any  single  year  from 

^^  time  when  I  was  five  years  old  up  to  the  present  day.     A 

"oy  acquires  great  confidence  and  indeed  utter  fearlessness 

^^  his  saddle  under  such  training.     I  can  remember  old  Sam, 

^^t"  coachman,  holding  me  by  one  hand,  as  he  led  a  favorite 

^^tse  of  my  father's  while  I  was  perched  on  his  back.    This 

*^cn  occurred  when  the  horse  was  to  be  taken  to  the  stable, 

l^n  my  father's  coming  home  from  a  ride. 

After  my  father's  misfortune  in  business,  and  when  Shrub 
"^ill  became  our  permanent  residence,  my  brother  Andrew 
^^d  I  had  a  pony  in  common,  which  we  used  to  ride  in  town 
^  bad  weather,  often  both  together.  Sometimes  we  had  a 
^ig  to  take  us  in  to  school,  with  a  servant,  but  we  preferred 
double  riding  on  our  pony.  Mr.  Pascault's  family  resided 
^tout  half  way  between  our  house  and  town,  and  as  we 
l^assed  his  door,  Frank,  his  son,  who  was  a  school-mate  of 
Ours,  used  often  to  wait  for  us  and  insist  upon  making  a  third 
passenger  on  the  pony's  back,  riding,  as  Frank  called  it, 
^hip-shape. 

When  the  regular  August  holiday  arrived,  I  used  to  take 
tny  horse,  and,  getting  some  thirty  or  forty  dollars  from  my 
father,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Virginia ;  first  to  Martins- 
burg  or  The  Bower,  where  my  uncle  Dandridge  lived,  and 
thence  into  the  mountains,  sometimes  to  Berkeley  Springs, 
sometimes   to   other  quarters.       It  was    an  expedition  of 
unmixed  delight  to  me,  to  get  off  on  these  excursions.     My 
horse  sure-  ooted,  my  valise   packed  to  plethora,   strapped 
upon  the  pad,  with  thirty  dollars — an  immense  sum  of  money — 
in  my  pocket.     With   such   a  light  heart,   such  a  confident 
hand,  and  such  a  head  so  stuffed  with  visions  of  pleasure, 
and,  I  may  add,  with  such  an  appetite  as  utterly  abrogated  all 
fastidiousness  of  accommodation,  it  was  the  perfection   of 
enjoyment  to  me,  to  ramble  in  this  wise  through  the  mountains. 
I  have  always  had  such  a  vivid  relish  for  country  scenery, 
such  a  keen  perception  of  the  beauty  of  landscape,  that  my 
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delight  in  these  journeys  was  of  the  highest  artistic  character, 
and  for  years  afterwards  I  could  sketch  pretty  well,  from 
memory  alone,  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed. 

This  early  habit  of  rambling,  and  the  distinctness  of  the 
impressions  made  upon  me  by  scenery,  I  am  not  wrong  in  be- 
Heving,  have  given  me  a  very  decided  skill  in  woodcraft.  I 
am  now,  as  I  have  always  been,  singularly  accurate  in  my 
knowledge  of  localities.  I  never  lose  my  road,  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be,  when  travelling  through  forest  or  over  mount- 
ains if,  at  starting,  I  know  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
my  journey  leads.  Among  the  thousand  intricacies  of  a 
new  country,  I  seldom  fail  to  thread  my  way  with  complete 
success.  I  never  forget  a  spot  I  have  once  visited,  and  have 
often  found  myself  picturing  to  my  mind  with  remarkable  cer- 
tainty, scenes  ahead  of  me  in  my  journey,  recalled  to  me  by 
objects  in  view,  when  I  could  not  at  all  recall  to  my  recollec- 
tions any  trace  of  the  time  when  I  had  before  journeyed  there, 
I  mean  that  I  have  often  found  myself  recognizing  scenery, 
when  I  had  no  knowledge  of  ever  having  visited  it  at  a  for- 
mer date.  These  were  places,  doubtless,  through  which  I  had 
travelled  in  infancy,  and  their  features  were  remembered  after 
all  other  associations  with  them  were  forgotten. 

The  same  faculty  or  characteristic  of  mind  which  made  me 
fond  of  travel,  attached  rae,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  field 
sports.  Having  a  gun  always,  with  the  proper  equipments,  I 
was  a  sportsman — but  never  a  good  shot,  and  I  think  I  may 
affirm  that  I  found  more  pleasure  in  the  ramble  than  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  game.  All  the  boys  among  my  family  con- 
nections in  Virginia  were,  or  affected  to  be,  inveterate  hunt- 
ers ;  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  I  hunted  pheasants  and  tur- 
keys and  partridges — not  the  most  lucky  of  the  parties  with 
which  I  was  associated.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  I  think  with 
more  zest,  I  was  a  fisherman ;  but  still  I  confess  that  all 
these  occupations  were  subordinate  to  the  interest  I  took  in 
the  scenery,  and  the  country  life  with  which  these  amuse- 
ments were  connected.     I  was  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  the  pict- 
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^esque,  and  found  more  enjoyment  in  sketching  a  party  of 
S^ners  or  fishermen  than  in  aiding  them  to  take  their  prey. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  stage  was  one  of  my  great  de- 
^^ghts.    All  boys  love  that  magnificent  tinsel  illusion.     I  was 
f^eady  curbed  by  my  father  and  mother,  in  my  younger  days, 
^^  this  pleasure.     I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  not  above 
^-Vrice  a  season.      But  there  was  the  .circus,  and  the  rope- 
dancers,  and  the  jugglers  besides,  to  which  I  was  also  spar- 
-^^igly  admitted,  the  whole  affording  me  in  the  year  a  rapture 
^lat  made  me  many  idle  hours — for  a  play  once  seen  by  a 
*^oy,  has  to  be  digested  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  to  be  talked 
^::)ver  with  his  comrades  in  all  and  sundry  of  its  scenes,  dia- 
logues, jokes  and  startling  passages,  about  one  thousand  times 
T)efore  it  is  quietly  stowed  away  in  the  memory.     Old  Jeffer- 
son, old  Blisset,  old  Warner,  old  Wood — every  player  was  old  if 
lie  was  a  favorite  with  the  boys.     We  remembered  them  in 
every  wink,  shrug,  poke  in  the  ribs,  or  caper  of  any  kind 
whatever  which  they  had  ever  made  in  a  play  we  had  seen ; 
and  we,  of  course,  acted  all  such  gesticulations  over  again  un- 
til the  fountain  of  our  mirth  had  gone  dry  from  the  excessive 
draughts  upon  it.     These  were  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  my 
earliest  memory.     They  are  all  gone  now  but  Wood,  unless 
Blisset  be  alive,  as  I  have  heard  he  was  not  long  ago,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  retired  many  years  since. 

Cooke,  the  great  tragedian — George  Frederick — came  to 
Baltimore  whilst  I  was  at  college,  I  think.  I  saw  him  several 
times,  drunk  and  sober.  He  played  Richard,  and  Pierre  and 
lago,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  some  other  parts  in  which 
I  saw  him.  The  crowd  was  so  great  at  that  time  at  the  the- 
atre door,  and  the  interest  to  see  his  performance  so  intense, 
that  the  managers  opened  the  pit  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  such  as  wished  to  get  in,  and  there  I  have  gone  at 
that  hour  to  get  a  good  seat,  and  waited  till  seven  for  the  per- 
formance. Cooke,  when  I  saw  him,  was  an  old  man,  and  very 
intemperate,  but  a  great  actor. 

It  was  not  long  after  Cooke  had  gone  away  that  Incledon, 
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the  celebrated  singer,  made  a  visit  to  this  country.  I  heard 
him  in  several  of  the  old  English  0|>eras.  I  particularly  re- 
member him  singing  "  The  Lads  of  the  Village,"  and  "  Cease 
Rude  Boreas."  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  nearly  seventy  years 
old.  After  him  we  had  Edmund  Kean  and  Braham — some 
years,  perhaps,  later.  Kean  must  have  been  here  in  1818  or 
18 19.     I  saw  him  in  all  his  best  characters. 

I  remember  two  of  my  early  school-time  journeys  with 
more  distinctness  than  others.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been 
fourteen,  when  my  father,  ha^^ng  need  of  some  official  paper 
from  Annapolis,  sent  me  there  to  get  it  for  him.  It  was  about 
the  end  of  May,  and  I  was  equipped  with  the  proper  furniture 
for  a  horseback  ride.  In  those  days  there  was  no  steamboat, 
and  the  stage  had  a  bad  road  to  travel  which  always  took  the 
whole  day.  Most  people  then  travelled  between  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis  by  private  conveyance.  I  was  well  mounted,  and 
set  out  after  dinner  to  ride  to  the  half-way  house,  a  little  cot- 
tage-like inn,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Severn,  kept  by  a 
widow,  Mrs.  Urquhart — Mrs.  Orchard,  as  she  was  commonly 
called.  Here  I  spent  the  night  aiid  rode  into  Annapolis  the 
next  morning.  I  soon  despatched  my  business  there  and 
again  set  out,  after  dinner,  travelling  to  another  house  some  two 
or  three  miles  nearer  to  Baltimore  than  Mrs  Urquhart's.  I 
think  it  was  then  kept  by  Walsh,  a  very  mean  place,  better 
known  afterwards  as  Plumraer's.  Here  I  found  a  party  of 
travellers,  young  men,  from  different  directions,  accidentally 
met.  The  spot  was  a  dreary  one,  and  one  of  this  party  pro- 
posed, as  a  pastime,  that  we  should  make  a  game  of  loo,  to 
which  we  all  agreed.  The  play  was  very  small — six  and  a 
quarter  cents  for  the  deal,  and  twenty-five  for  the  loo.  We 
had  shelled  corn  for  counters,  and  towards  midnight  I  won 
a  large  pile,  after  which  we  broke  up  play.  My  winnings 
were  nearly  three  dollars,  I  was  horribly  disturbed  by  it— ^such 
a  sum,  such  rank  gambling !  I  did  not  know  whether  I  ought 
to  keep  it  or  not.  Hadn't  I  better  return  the  money  .^  What 
^^■dd  my  mother  think  of  such  enormous  gambling.?    Should 
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I  tell  her  of  it  when  I  got  home  or  keep  it  secret  ?    What 
should  I  do  with  the  money  ?    I  had  a  thousand  perplexities 
about  this  unhappy  gain.     I  believe  I  made  it  a  profound  se- 
cret   Never  mentioned  it  to  my  father  or  mother,  for  fear  it 
would  shock  them.     Yet  I  was  manifestly  pleased  with  this 
piece  of  good  fortune.     Many  a  man  has  taken  an  evil  ply  to- 
wards gaming  upon  as  slight  a  provocation  as  this.      I  re- 
solved, however,  in  consideration  of  this  flagrant  excess^  never 
to  think  of  cards,  at  least  never  to  play  as  high  as  three  dollars , 
again. 

My  other  journey  was  later,  perhaps  in  1811.  It  was  an 
August  holiday,  when  I  mounted  my  pony  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  Natural  Bridge,  and  my  father  finding  me  set  that  way, 
gave  me  instructions  to  go  to  Lexington  and  Lynchburg  to 
look  after  some  debts  that  were  due  him  in  those  places.  For 
some  reason,  which  1  forget,  I  did  not  go  to  the  Bridge,  but 
did  travel  to  the  two  towns  above  mentioned.  There  was  a 
gentleman  named  Moore  in  Lexington  who  owed  my  father 
money,  and  who  made  some  settlement  with  me ;  but  I  do  not 
now  remember  what  occasion  took  me  to  Lynchburg.  But 
when  I  arrived  there,  there  was  an  old  gentleman  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  living  in  the  hotel  at  which  I  stopped,  and 
who  casually  hearing  my  name,  introduced  himself  to  me,  and 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  the  son  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his.  He  was,  I  think,  a  bachelor,  and  was  the  cashier 
of  a  bank  in  Lynchburg.  However,  he  told  me  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  setting  out  in  life  my  father  had  been  very 
kind  to  him,  and  had  lent  him  money  when  he  was  greatly  in 
need  of  it ;  that  he  had  had  bad  fortune  in  the  world,  until 
he  had  got  this  post  in  the  bank,  which  enabled  him  to  save  a 
little  money  ;  that  finding  himself  able  to  do  this,  he  had 
never  forgotten  my  father's  debt,  but  had  been  making  provis- 
ion for  it.  The  debt  was  so  old,  and,  as  my  father  supposed, 
so  hopeless,  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  it.  I  don't  know  how 
many  years  had  passed  over  it,  but  the  old  gentleman  took  me 
to  his  room,  where,  with  a  great  many  kind  and  grateful  rem- 
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iniscences  of  my  father,  he  made  a  statement  of  his  account 
summing  up  a  long  arrear  of  interest,  and  paid  me  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  dollars,  being  every  penny  due  unto 
that  day.  This  incident  gave  a  fine  zest  to  my  journey,  and  I 
travelled  across  the  mountain  on  my  homeward  route  with  the 
lightest  heart  that  ever  a  boy  carried.  I  never  cared  to  take 
the  high  roads,  if  I  could  find  some  rough  mountain  path  to 
lead  me  to  my  journey's  end.  On  my  return  from  Lynchburg, 
taking  the  direction  of  Lexington,  which  required  me  to  cross 
the  Blue  Ridge,  I  was  directed  to  some  mountain  gap  of  a 
very  wild  and  picturesque  character.  It  happened,  as  I  toiled 
over  a  broken  road,  scarcely  practicable  to  my  horse,  that  in 
descending  the  mountain  about  noon,  I  had  halted  at  a  fence 
before  a  rude  log-cabin,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  a  corn-field, 
to  inquire  my  way.  My  inquiry  was  answered  by  a  very  jo- 
vial voice  from  within  the  cabin,  and  in  a  moment  I  saw  in  the 
door  before  me  a  pleasant,  kindly-faced,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man in  a  light  sursucker  coat,  with  very  much  the  air  of  a  bon- 
vivanL  "  You  must  get  down,"  said  he,  "  and  get  your  dinner, 
and  then  I'll  tell  you  the  road.  There  is  no  house  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  where  you  can  find  a  mouthful.  The  day 
is  hot,  and  I  know  you  are  hungry.  Come !  get  down,  get 
down,  no  parleying  about  it."  So,  of  course,  I  dismounted, 
and  this  good  gentleman  taking  possession  of  my  horse  hand- 
ed him  over  to  a  servant  to  be  put  in  the  stable  and  fed. 

When  I  came  into  the  cabin,  which  in  all  externals  was  of 
the  most  ordinary  character  anywhere  in  Virginia,  I  found  a 
little  piece  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  hanging  book-shelf  with 
a  number  of  books  on  it,  and  among  other  evidences  of  a 
person  of  better  condition  than  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
habitation,  there  were  to  be  seen  a  fine  double-barrelled  gun 
and  the  equipment  belonging  to  it,  and  a  pair  of  first-rate 
pointers,  if  I  might  judge  from  their  appearance  and  behavior. 

My  host  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Mr.  Farrar,  and  find- 
ing that  I  was  from  Baltimore,  asked  me  a  hundred  questions 
about  many  friends  there.     Hew  was  Alick  Boyd,  Kit  Hughes, 
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Ned  A many  others  known  to  our  gayest  circles  of  so- 
ciety.   He  told  me  he  had  studied  law  with  General  Harper, 
and  had  come  to  this  mountain  region  to  try  his  hand  at  a  set- 
tlement.   He  made  some  delicious  toddy  for  me,  and  then 
went  to  work  himself  and  cooked  some  partridges  he  had  shot 
and  gave  me  a  delightful  dinner,  and  afterwards  set  me  on  my 
way  with  a  renewed  joyousness.     How  captivating  were  such 
adventures  to  me  then !     Sunshine  and  rain,  night  and  day, 
time  and  tide  were  all  alike.     There  was  a  radiance  at  the 
^eart  which  gilded  all  without,  and  gave  equal  splendor  to  ev- 
^fy  phase  of  the  landscape. 

Before  I  graduated  at   college,  which  was  in  September 
^Si2,  the  war  with  England  broke  out.     It  is  called  "  the  late 
"^ar^^  by  all  the  men  of  that  time,  though  now  a  long  way  off, 
^nd  there  having  been  several  Indian  wars  and  our  Mexican 
»Var  since.     The  country  had  been  gradually  "  preparing  its 
heart  for  war  " — as  General  Cass's  phrase  in  the  Senate  has 
it — for  some  years  previous,  ever  since  the  affair  of  "The 
Chesapeake."    In  this  growth  of  martial  ardor,  I,  of  course  had 
^  fair-  share,  and  this  will  explain  my  devotion  to  the  science 
of  fortification  and  field  engineering  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind,  a  year  before  the  war  was  de- 
clared, that  I  would  endeavor  to  get  into  the  army,  and  in  this 
hope  had  applied  myself  to  all  kinds  of  military  studies.     I 
was  sensible  of  one  great  disqualification,  as  I  thought,  for  an 
officer,  and  that  was  a  superstitious  dread  of  darkness.     I  had 
been  disturbed  in  my  youth  by  ghost  stories  and  the  thou- 
sand inveterate  horrors  with  which  they  assail  and  weaken  the 
mind  of  infancy.     How  admirably  has  Charles  Lamb  painted 
these  "night  fears''  of  children  !    I  had  exemplified  in  my  own 
experience  and  manifold  sufferings,  the  truth  of  those  pictures 
through  all  the  early  stages  of  my  boyhood.     How  trembling- 
ly did  I  cover  up  my  head  in  the  bedclothes  when  my  candle 
was  put  out !    What  faith  I  had  in  the  supernatural  interference 
of  spirits  with  our  worldly  concerns  !  I  have  heard  their  shrieks 
in  the  wind  many  a  time  in  a  winter  night,  and  have  shivered 
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in  a  cold  sweat  beneath  all  mv  blankets  :  and  I  have  (rft^^ 
5veen  queer  little  old  men,  and  fantastic  women  dancing  ini^^^ 
chamber, — and  now,  v/hen  I  had  grown  old  enoii«^  and  in^^^ 
enough  to  know  that  these  were  mere  illusions,  I  could  nc^^^^ 
divest  myself  of  my  childish  fright,  at  the  creations  of  my  ow^^ 
imagination,  when  it  painted  these  terrible  images  on  the  broac^^ 
canvass  of  midnight.     Sadly  perplexed  by  this  infirmi^,  kox^^ 
ashamed  of  it  as  a  thing  incompatible  \^ith  my  aspirations  to^^ 
wards  a  soldier's  life,  I  resolutely  determined  to  get  rid  of  it 
I  never  confessed  my  weakness  to  any  one,  but  communed 
with  myself  so  gravely  upon  it,  that  I  account  it  a  piece  of  brave 
M;]f-<]iscipline,  which  finally  enabled  me,  alone,  without  counsel 
or  support  of  friends,  to  reform  so  deeply-rooted  an  evil  of 
my  temperament.     To  accomplish  this,  my  first  point  of  r^;i- 
rnen  was  Uy  place  myself  in  such  conditions  as  would  put  my 
self-command  to  the  severest  defiance.    I  accordingly  rose  at 
midnight,  and  often  rambled  about  till  daylight     Shrub  Hill 
lay  then  upon  the  border  of  a  large  tract  of  woodland,  whidi, 
extending  westward  for  two  or  three  miles,  was  intersected  by 
brooks,  girt  with  rocks  and  briars,  and  occasionally  marked  l^ 
morasses.     I  wandered  through  this  wood  for  hours,  often  when 
it  was  s^j  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my  hand  before  roe.     I  had 
some  startling  accidents  now  and  then  in  this  career,  and  lean 
remember  that  I  sometimes  sang  aloud,  to  assure  myself  that  I 
was  not  greatly  alarmed — rather  a  doubtful  proof  I  am  aware. 
But  in  the  end  I  triumphed,  and  I  have  often  laughed  since  to 
think  how  certainly  I  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  crazy  boy, 
if  any  one  had  detected  me  in  these  vagaries.    I  could  have  given 
no  acceptable  reason  or  plausible  excuse  for  such  strange  ac- 
tions, and  must  have  been  set  down  as  one  incurably  weak  of 
head.     But  I  fortunately  kept  my  secret,  and  escaped  the  mor 
tification  I  might  have  met.   Brave  as  I  was  in  this  discipline,  I 
have  had  my  hair  to  stand  on  end,  on  stumbling  over  a  cow  in 
the  darkness,  and  on  finding  a  tall  clump  of  white  flowers  and 
weeds  passing  over  the  range  of  my  dim  vision,  when  I  had 
been  struggling  through  a  thicket     Odd  enough  to  note  what 
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fancies  may  secretly  possess  a  boy  at  that  time  of  life,  and  how 
earnestly  he  will  pursue  them.  I  was  very  happy  in  it  all, 
for  I  felt  conscious  I  was  achieving  a  valuable  triumph  over  a 
defect  in  my  early  nurture. 

We  had  a  debating  society  in  Baltimore  College,  to  which 
^e  attached  great  importance.  I  continued  a  member  of  it 
*^r  some  years  after  I  graduated.  Some  of  the  members  were 
Pi'omising  young  men,  and  all  of  them  quite  respectable. 
Grafton  Dulany  was  an  admirable  debater.  Richard  Gill, 
plenn,  Fulton,  Levi  Pierce,  Bailey,  who  lives,  I  think,  at  Lew- 
^sburg  in  Virginia,  Wiseman — I  don't  know  what  has  become 
^f  Mm  :  these  were  members,  though  not  all  of  them  scholars 
t)f  the  college.  We  had  themes  proposed  to  write  upon,  top- 
ics assigned  for  debate — all  the  usual  exercises  of  such  socie- 
ties.  I  have  great  faith  in  such  societies.  They  afford  fine 
stimulus  to  young  minds,  and  often  develop  a  great  deal  of 
unsuspected  talent.  They  promote  careful  study,  good  man- 
ners, and  generous  emulation,  and  have  singular  efficiency  in 
teaching  oratory,  which  is  so  much  improved  by  intellectual 
collisions.  Finley  was  an  active  member,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  political  in  his  management.  We  broke  into  parties  like 
parliamentary  bodies,  and  sometimes  grew  excited  and  severe, 
like  our  betters.  The  election  of  a  president  for  the  society 
awakened  eager  partisanship,  and  often  gave  rise  to  intrigues  ; 
and  in  one  case  Glenn  was  challenged  by  a  young  man 
named  Spaulding  for  blackballing  him  upon  an  allegation  of 
a  want  of  qualification.  What  a  miniature  theatre  of  pertur- 
bation, and  how  like  the  larger  one  of  political  life  !  The  in- 
stincts of  the  boy  in  such  a  field  are  just  those  of  the  man. 
But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  debating  society  is  a  most 
effective  teacher  of  manliness,  self-respect  and  independent 
opinion,  not  less  than  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  acquirement, 
which  boys  turn  to  good  account  in  after  life.  I  don't  know 
how  many  addresses,  speeches,  constitutions,  protests,  remon- 
strances and  other  productions  of  the  state-paper  kind,  I  wrote 
during  my  attachment  to  the  society,  but  I  know  I  had  a  port- 
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folio  full  of  these  which  I  treasured  up  for  years  with  a  pride 
of  authorship  I  have  never  felt  since.  I  am  sure  that  my  ca- 
pability for  the  same  kind  of  writing  and  speaking,  when  I 
found  myself  engaged  in  the  business  of  life  afterwards,  was 
very  sensibly  improved  by  the  discipline  of  my  youth. 

Judge  Hollingsworth — Zebulon,  or  Zeb  Hollingsworth  as 
everybody  called  him  ;  had  his  family  residence,  at  this  time, 
on  the  high  ground  above  Shrub  Hill.     He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  widespread  reputation  for  his  wit  and  scholarship. 
He  took  a  strong  fancy  for  me,  and  favored  me  with  a  very  in- 
timate acquaintance.     I  was  almost  every  day  at  his  house  in 
close  association  with  his  two  sons,  Edward  and  Horatio.    He 
was  the  associate  judge  of  the  Baltimore  County  Court,  and, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  was  beginning  to  show  some  irregulari- 
ty in  his  habits — a  misfortune  that  grew  upon  him  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.     But  he  was  a  ripe  classical  scholar,  a  man 
of  fine  taste  and  extensive  reading,  and  of  a  most  brilliant  wit. 
The  generation  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  repeat  Zeb 
Hollingsworth's  brilliant  sayings  in  all  companies,  and  I  dare 
say,  as  is  usual,  to  set  down  to  him  a  great  many  clever  things 
that  he  never  uttered.     I  remember  one,  particularly,  which  I 
know  was  genuine.     Hollingsworth  very  naturally  prided  him- 
self on  his  intellect,  but  he  was  cynical,  and  held  inferior  men, 
and  particularly  ostentatious  men,  in  great  scorn.     There  was 
.a   Mr.    Hollins,  in   Baltimore,  a   merchant  of   considerable 
wealth,  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  but  inclined  to  be  state- 
ly, showy  and  grave.     He  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Hol- 
lins &  McBlair,  and  regarded  himself  as  holding  a  position 
very  high  in  our  mercantile  community.     With  a  fine  exterior, 
a  bald  head,  a  grave,  wise-looking  countenance,  he  was  not  very 
intellectual.     Hollingsworth,  I  suppose,  did  not  like  him,  and 
one  day,  at  a  dinner-party,  he  was  asked  if  Mr.  H.  was  not 
an  intimate  friend  of  his.     The  judge  was  somewhat  start- 
led at  the  question,  and  denied   the   intimacy,  spoke   rather 
sharply  against  his  townsman,  and  said  he  and  Mr.  H.  had  no 

ints  of  sympathy,  and  then  quoted  Pope — (I  dare  say  his 
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^5*^be  was  secretly  inspired  by  his  first  perception  of  the 
^'^^  ^f  the  quotation) 

"  Worth  makes  tlie  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow — 
All  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella !" 

This  was  the  gentleman  with  whom  my  boyhood  was  now 
s^  Ultimately  conversant     He  threw  me  into  a  state  of  con- 
^^^d  modesty  and  embarrassment  one  day  that  I  called  to 
si^  with  him  at  his  house — Upton,  that  was  the  name  of  his 
seat — when,  in  the  presence  of  a  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  happened  to  be  there,  he  said  to  me  :   "  Young 
man,  what  was  the  purpose  of  those  oratorical  flourishes  of 
yours  this  morning,  when  you  were  walking  in  your  garden, 
"^'xiJa  a  paper  in  your  hand,  and  were  gesticulating  in  such  a 
dramatic  way  for  a  good  hour  before  breakfast  ?     I  suppose  you 
are  preparing  to  astonish  the  debating  society  with  one  of 
those  magnificent  impromptu  speeches,  which  will  annihilate 
evety  man  in  the  opposition."     He  then  described  my  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  garden-walk,  imitating  me  by  walking 
across   the   room  —  my   violent   toss   of  the   arms,  and  my 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  paper  in  my  hand  which  1  was 
evidently  committing  to  memory.     He  did  this  so  comically 
as  to  set  every  one  laughing,  and  to  cover  me  with  confusion 
at  being  discovered  in  what  I   thought  was  a  most  private 
study.     He  had  guessed  the  truth.     I  had  been  practising  a 
speech,  and  manifesting  all  the  vehemence  he  imputed  to  me, 
in  what  I  thought  a  perfectly  concealed  part  of  the  garden. 
But  it  happened  that  unconsciously  I  was  in  full  view  of  the 
judge,  who  was  on  the  porch   at  Upton,  and  who,  seeing  me 
in  this  state  of  excitement,  had  called  out  his  sons  to  look  at 
me.       Horatio   was  a  member  of  the  debating  societ}',  and 
knew  the  subject  I  was  upon,  and  made  my  exposure  a  topic 
for  many   a  jest  afterwards.      A  less  shy  nature  than  mine 
would  have  made  light  of  the  joke,  but  I  sank  under  it  almost 
as  much  as  if  I  had  been  detected  in  a  piece  of  roguery. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Judge  Hollingsworth  in  the  way  of 
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Stimulus  to  Study  and  good  advice.  He  discoursed  so  elo — • 
quently,  and  so  much  to  my  taste,  on  books,  often  reciting  '^ 
pages  of  the  best  passages,  that  I  found  a  new  zeal  in  study- 
ing them  afterwards.  My  father  had  a  share  in  the  Baltimore 
Library,  which  I  used  freely.  There  was  a  book  in  it  which 
was  warmly  commended  to  me  by  the  judge  for  the  beauty 
of  its  composition,  which  I  have  never  met  anywhere  else.  It 
is  "  Brown's  Estimate  of  the  Manners  of  England,"  written 
somewhere  about  1756.  The  author  acquired  an  enviable 
fame  in  his  day,  and  was  commonly  known  in  the  literary 
circles  as  "  Estimate  Brown."  This  book  was  written  after  a 
series  of  reverses  to  the  British  arms  in  the  war  of  that 
period,  and  its  purpose  was  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  new 
reckoning  of  its  strength  and  character.  It  is  written  with 
great  eloquence.  The  judge  was  unbounded  in  the  praise  of 
it,  and  infused  into  me  a  good  share  of  his  admiration.  He 
also  drew  me  to  the  study  of  Dry  den's  prose  works  by  some 
printed  criticism  upon  his  style,  which  he  particularly  com- 
mended to  my  notice.  I  read,  under  this  influence,  with 
all  the  judge's  own  relish,  the  introduction  to  the  translation 
of  the  ^neid.  I  can  remember  now  the  fervor  with  which 
the  old  gentleman  quoted  a  passage  from  that  introduction,  . 
as  he  strode  across  his  parlor,  with  his  long,  gaunt  figure 
tossed,  or  rather  scattered,  into  such  queer  angles  as  he 
walked,  giving  him  a  Don  Quixotic  air.  It  was  Dryden's 
comment  on  a  line  in  the  ^neid,  something  in  this  way,  for 
I  have  not  read  the  book  for  forty  years,  and  therefore- 
depend  on  an  indistinct  memory — 


Aude,  liospes  contemnere  opes 
Et  te  quoque  dignam  finge  deo.' 


"  I  am  lost,"  says  Dryden,  "  in  admiration  of  the  language 
when  I  read  these  lines,  and  ashamed  of  my  own  when  I 
attempt  to  translate  it." 

The  judge  seemed  to  be  equally  moved  by  the  admiration 
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and  the  shame,  as  he  poured  this  quotation  forth  in  his  own 
deep  and  emphatic  tone  of  elocution. 

^  sometimes  found  him  reading  Terence  and  Plautus,  and 
"6  often  acted  the  scene  he  was  reading  by  taking  the  floor 
and  reciting  the  verses  in  the  Latin  text  as  theatrically  as  he 
would  have  recited  Shakspeare  or  Sheridan. 

»^hat  an  impression  does  such  a  man  make  on  a  young 

student,  such  as  I  was  I     How  I  envied  his  power  of  appre- 

cation  and  his  facility  of  interpreting  the  feelings  of  these 

authors  1    He  has  given  me  many  a  sleepless  hour  of  study 

in  the  vain  effort  to  arrive  at  his  accomplishment.     I  attribute 

to  such  an  influence  many  of  my  own  secret  labors,  which  have, 

not  once  or  twice  only,  but  often,  kept  me  at  my  books  till 

the  day  dawned  upon  me ;  more  often  till  two  or  three  in  the 

morning. 

Our  house  at  Shrub  Hill  was  small,  and  my  brother  Andrew 
and  myself  occupied  the  garret-room,  of  which  I  havie  spoken 
in  a  previous  chapter.  We  had  a  stove  there,  and  I  was 
accustomed  to  work  at  my  desk  long  after  Dag,  as  I  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  call  my  brother  (for  that  was  his  early  and  now 
his  latest  nickname),  was  silent  in  slumber.  That  desk  of 
mine  is  a  remembrance.  I  made  it  myself — rough  carpentry 
with  rough  materials.  It  was  a  portable  box,  with  lock  and 
key,  and  for  finish,  by  way  of  ornament,  was  covered  with 
newspapers  pasted  over  its  diflerent  faces.  The  top  was 
shelving,  so  that  I  could  write  upon  it ;  and  what  a  treasure 
it  held  under  the  lock  !  Essays,  treatises,  notes,  journals, 
farces,  poems,  travels,  pencil  sketches,  paintings — what  author 
ever  was  prouder  of  his  collection  !  I  used  to  contemplate 
them  with  a  quiet  admiration  that  I  generally  expressed  in  a 
low  whistle  of  a  familiar  tune  which  always  denoted  singular 
satisfaction  and  contentment  of  mind.  No  wonder  I  sat  up 
so  late  and  so  often  before  this  magical  desk  ;  which,  like  a 
huge  musical-box,  constantly  to  my  ear  poured  out  such  a 
succession  of  melodies,  all  the  richer  to  one,  that  no  other 
mortal  upon  earth  could  hear  them. 
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I  had,  besides,  in  the  room,  an  old-fashioned  mahogaxr»)i 
chest  of  drawers,  with  a  secretar}'  top,  which  might  be  said  "^^ 
be  made  in  the  manner  of  a  hipped  roof.     When  this  top  w^^^ 
opened  down  upon  two  holders,  which  could  be  drawn  ow^ 
from  the  sides,  it  made  a  writing-table,  above  which  there  was     ^ 
range  of  pigeon-holes,  in  the  centre  space  of  which  range  was    ^ 
little^closet  with  lock  and  key,  and  within  that,  small  drawer^^ 
where  pride  had  a  daily  banquet.     They  were  all  mine,  an^ 
all  were   supplied  with  appropriate   lucubrations — ^my  mos^ 
mature  productions.      The  newspaper  desk  was   a  place  of" 
probation — a  nest  for  embryos  ;   but  the  pigeon-holes !  they 
were  the  recipient  of  what  had  passed  the  ordeal — for  the 
perfect    works    which    I    designed    for    posterity.       There 
were  the  letters  of  my  numerous  correspondents,  my  finished 
orations,  my  sermons,  for  I  had  even  written  sermons,  my 
grave  tracts  on  military  tactics,  engineering,  a   treatise  on 
lx)tany,  and  another  on  chemistry,  one  of  which,  on  chemistry, 
I  think,  was  stolen  from  Watson.     My  first  productions  were 
also  garnered  here,  very  crude  and  jejune,  I  knew,  and  written 
with  infinite  labor,  but  self-adjudged  worthy  of  careful  pres- 
ervation exactly  as  they  were,  because  I  felt  confident  posterity 
would  be  curious  to  see  these  first  dawnings  of  genius,  and 
would  anxiously  inquire   for  the  memorials  of  a  writer  who, 
at  that  date,  intended  to  do  great  things  in  the  literary  way, 
which  things,  that  same  posterity,  when  it  became  anxious  on 
this  subject,  would  have  before  it  already  done,  and  in  con- 
sumniate  accomplishment.     Oh  !  the  dreams  of  boyhood! 

Life  develops  its  hopes  and  its  judgments  in  its  own  way. 
What  a  change  has  come !  I  guarded  these  treasures  for 
years  ;  visited  and  re- visited  them  as  a  miser  his  gold  ;  read, 
over  and  over  again,  every  thing ;  and,  at  last,  on  one  winter 
night,  holding  myself  to  be  a  man,  and  taking  a  manly  scorn 
of  all  childish  things,  I  deliberately  took  out  of  the  pigeon- 
holes and  little  closet  and  small  drawers  all  this  precious 
deposit,  turned  each  paper  carefully  over,  read  a  little  at  top 
and  a  little  at  bottom,  and  then,  with  a  new  judgment  and  a 
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most  unsparing  critical  condemnation,  deliberately  commicted 
all  and  sundry,  one  by  one,  to  the  flames.  There  perished 
poetry,  art,  science,  literature,  humanities,  geologies  and  theol- 
ogies, all  in  one  great  heroic  auto  da  fe/  It  was  very  rash, 
and! have  been  sorry  for  it  a  hundred  times  since;  not  for 
any  merit  in  the  aforesaid  accumulation,  but  because  they 
were  the  footprints  of  my  life  up  to  that  time,  for  I  had 
scarcely  any  other  life  than  in  these  cobwebs. 

IT. 

Being  now  emancipated  from  the  schools,  and  very  flirnsily 

armed  for  the  encounter  of  life,  my  next  thoughts  ran  upon 

the  question,    "Well,  what   now?"       I   can  scarcely  call  it 

choice  which  shaped  my  career  from  this  point.     It  was  fixed 

fate.     I  came  along  to  the  verge  of  the  bar  as  a  cork  upon  a 

stream  bobs  along  towards  the  eddy  which  catches  it  on  its 

way,  and  bears  it  in  upon  its  own  perpetual  circle.     I  looked 

to  the  law,  I  suppose,  because  my  classics  and  my  debating 

society  floated  me  to  the  eddy  upon  which  I  was  destined  to 

swim. 

There  were,  however,  two  forces  now  acting  upon  me,  not 
necessarily  altogether  opposite,  and  yet  not  altogether  in  har- 
mony. I  finally  made  a  compromise  with  both  in  the  difficul- 
ty of  surrendering  only  to  one.  We  had  the  war,  now  just 
beginning  to  become  a  reality.  It  was  declared  in  June,  1812. 
I  graduated  in  September  of  the  same  year.  So  here  was 
Law  and  the  Camp  both  putting  forth  their  attractions  for  a  boy 
whose  imagination  was  most  susceptible  to  each  —  iaus 
marte  quant  mercurio.  My  father  had  not  encouraged  my 
army  scheme,  and  so  I  considered  that  hopeless,  and  I  forth- 
with placed  myself  under  the  guidance  of  my  uncle,  Edmund 
Pendleton,  who  had  lately  rnarried  Miss  Parnell,  in  Baltimore, 
and  was  now  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  had  an  office  at 
the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  and  Fayette  street,  then  called  Chat- 
ham, and  in  a  house  that  is  now  (1855)  and  for  two  or  three 
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years  past  has  been  displaced  by  a  part  of  Bamum's  hotel. 
My  uncle's  library  consisted,  in  great  part,  of  the  books  tl^at 
once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Judge  Samuel  Chase  of  ir^v- 
olutionary  memory,  and  I  found  some  additional  stimulant:    ^^ 
the  ambition  of  my  profession  in  getting  my  first  lessons  ir»   ^^ 
out  of  volumes  which  bore  the  autograph  of  the  distinguistm 'S" 
judge.     Many  of  these  books  were,  in  after  years,  given     "^^ 
me  by  my  uncle,  by  me  at  a  later  period  given  to  my  neph^^ 
Andrew.     Among  these  I  read  Rutherforth,  Blackstone  a»^ 
Justinian,  and  worked  with  a  vigor  of  application  and  pers^" 
verance  which,  if  it  had  been  seconded  by  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
portionate capacity  to  understand,  would  have  made  me  the 
wonder  of  the  street.     This  law — what  an  intricate,  inscruta- 
ble, dreary  mystification  it  is  to  the  young  student  in  his  first 
endeavors  to  get  into  and  out  of  the  fog — ^the  dense  fog — ^that 
fills  its  whole  atmosphere  1     While  I  worked  at  this  like  a 
novice  who   conscientiously  acts   up  to  the   maxim  that  we 
should  do  our  duty,  whether  pleasant  or  not,  I  had  another 
calling  where  all  was  true  sunlight  and  captivating  glitter.     I 
straightway — I  mean  in  a  few  months  after  my  coming  upon 
what  I  regarded  as  the  worlds  entered  the  military  service*  as  a 
volunteer  private  of  Captain  Warfield's  company,  the  United 
Volunteers  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Maryland  Militia,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Joseph  Sterrett,  and  belonging  to  the 
Third  Brigade.     I  think  I  did  this  in  the  winter  of  i8 12-13, 
when  the  whole  country  was  measuring  its  paces  to  a  univer- 
sal rub-a-dub,  and  marking  time  to  the  order  of  the  drill-ser- 
geant.    It  was  a  time  of  great  stir,  excitement,  anxiety,  eflfort 
and  hope.     We  have  had  nothing  like  it  since.     It  is  the  glory 
of  my  life,  its  vivid  point,  that  I  lived  in  the  day  that  was 
filled  with  the  exultation  of  the  first  naval  victories  of  our  gov- 
ernment.    When  the  Constitution  brought  in  the  Guerriere — 
what  a  day  was  that ! 

The  enemy  took  possession  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  occupied 
it  during  both  summers  of  18 13  and  18 14.  There  was  a 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Borlasse 
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Warren,  assisted  by  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  and  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  who  was  an  army  officer.     These  names  became 
very  ^miliar  to  us  in  Baltimore  dming  this  period.    The  squad- 
ron consisted  of  several  men-of-war,  and  one  or  other  was 
^ways  in  sight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  —  sometimes  the 
whole— with  any  quantity  of  small  craft  captured  in  the  bay. 
To  me  it  was  a  delightful  stimulus  to  live  in  the  midst  of  so  . 
Diany  excitements.     There  was,  first,  the  constantly  coming 
news  of  the  war  and   its  disasters,  especially  in    1 8 13,  for 
things  were  shockingly  managed  in  that  year.     Then  the  naval 
victories  which  were  coming  in  thick — as  often  as  an  American 
ship  met  a  British — and  which  brought  such  a  phrensy  of  ex- 
ultation; then  an  alarm  of  the  enemy  landing  somewhere 
near  us,  and  this  followed  up  by  such  a  stir  on  our  side  !     No 
one  can  adequately  imagine  the  vividness  and  the  pleasure  of 
these  excitements  who  has  not  experienced  them.     Baltimore, 
as  in  fact  the  whole  country,  became  a  camp.     We  had  some 
iive  thousand  volunteers  and  militia  always  on  foot,  and  as  the 
regular  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  were  sadly  defi- 
cient, the  militia  was  called  into  service,  or  at  least  the  volun- 
teers offered  themselves  and  were  received  to  do  garrison  and 
other  duties  in  the  forts  around  us.     This  arrangement  brought 
certain  portions  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  into  periodical  service 
for  a  week  at  a  time  at  Fort  McHenry. 

What  a  glorification  this  afforded  to  me  !  Here  I  was,  just 
out  of  college,  in  a  very  dashy  uniform  of  blue  and  red,  with 
a  jacket  and  leather  helmet,  crested  with  a  huge  black  feather, 
and  surmounted  by  a  particularly  limber  and,  as  I  thought, 
graceful  red  one,  with  my  white  cross-belts,  pure  as  pipe-clay 
could  make  them,  my  cartridge-box  and  bayonet,  and  a  Har- 
per's Ferry  musket  of  fourteen  pounds,  white  drill  pantaloons 
(blue  in  winter),  with  black  gaiters.  There  I  was,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  knapsacked,  with  blanket,  canteen  and  haversack 
(generally  a  cold  fowl,  biscuit,  fried  tongue  and  bottle  of  wine 
in  it),  and  detailed  for  a  week's  duty  at  the  fort.  Talk  about 
luxuries !     I  have  had  a  good  share  of  what  goes  by   that 
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name  in  my  lifetime,  but  I  have  never  had  since  any  thing   *^ 
that  way  that  might  be  compared  with  the  nights  in  the  guaf^ 
room,  and  the  routine  of  the  sentinel's  duty  in  weather  wet  ^^^ 
dry,  and  in  moonlit  and  moonless  midnights,  to  which  I  ha'*^^ 
been  detailed  at  Fort  McHenr}'.     To  sleep  between  guar^ 
hours  on  a  bench,  to  eat  and  drink  in  the  intervals,  and 
tell  stories  and  laugh  as  healthy  and  light-hearted  boys  onEjy 
can  laugh  in  such  scenes,  were  to  me  enjoyments  that  nev^^ 
waned  in  interest  and  never  lost  their  zest  in  repetition.     OvtX' 
military  service  was  thus  but  a  pastime,  recurring  sometime^ 
fvcry  (lay  for  weeks,  and  then  intermitted  for  a  week  at  a  time^ 
when  the  occasion  was  not  pressing.     I  had  abundance  of 
lime  on  n)y  hands,  therefore,  for  study,  and  being  conscientious 
on  that  point,  I  worked  very  diligently.     I  had  my  law  course 
l)ritscribed,  and  with  it  I  associated   a  considerable  amount 
of  miscellaneous  reading  ;  foo  miscellaneous,  I  must  say  now, 
when  I  reilect  on  the  dissipation  of  mind  which  it  produced. 
In  the  diary  of  my  studies,  which  I  regret  having  destroyed 
sf)n)e  years  ago,  I  can  remember  what  a  variety  of  minutes  I 
had  to  make  of  a  rambling  course  of  reading  which  embraced 
almost  every  recognized  department  of  literature.       I  know 
that  1  toiled  wearily  through  many  ungenial  subjects,  and  ran 
to  others  of  more  attraction  with  an  avidity  I  found  it  hard  to 
satisfy.     And,  like  a  great  foundation,  labor-ponderous,  unsat- 
isfacrtory  and  terrible,  there  was  always  before  me,  predomi- 
nant and  exacting  above  the  rest,  //le  Law — the  crabbed,  un- 
aniiable  and  indigestible  Law. 

I  had  an  excellent  memory,  which  I  rather  think  was  an 
impediment  to  me.  I  once  wrote  off  on  a  bravado  in  which 
my  veracity  was  called  in  question,  a  page  from  the  eighth 
edition  of  "  Conise's  Digest,"  the  page  being  chosen  for  me,  and 
the  volume  taken  away  after  I  had  been  permitted  to  read  it 
— I  think — five  minutes, — some  very  short  study.  I  could  do 
th's  more  readily  with  subjects  to  which  I  had  a  fancy, — and 
particularly  in  poetical  works.  My  admiration  of  good  speak- 
ing enabled  me  to  report  speeches  very  well  from  memory. 
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I  have  written  out  a  considerable  part  of  a  sermon  heard  but 
once,  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  made  an  almost  verbal  trans- 
script  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pinkney's,  in  a  case  in  court  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  by  its  felicity  of  expression,  and  which 
^as  recognized  for  the  unusual  accuracy  of  the  report,  by  all 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  their  own  recollec- 
tions. 

In  the  summer  of  1 813  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  was 
^ept  under  an  almost  constant  blockade  by  Admiral  Warren's 
squadron.     The  enemy  occasionally  landed  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  making  short  incursions  into  the  country.     Our 
troops  were  therefore  kept  in  active  service.     We  had  a  pa- 
rade every  morning  at  six — ^two  or  three  hours'  drill ; — were  dis- 
niissed  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  allowed  to  pursue  our 
ordinary  avocations,  and  re-assembled  for  a  second  drill  to- 
wards evening.     In  addition  to  this  we  were  regularly,  in  turn, 
detailed  for  garrison  duty.     We  were,  in  fact,  growing  to  be 
excellent  soldiers.     In  my  intervals  of  release  from  duty,  I 
sometimes  wrote  what  I  thought  spirited  appeals  to  the  coun- 
try to  stimulate  our  people.      These  were  published  in  the 
newspaper.     I  was  very  shy  of  my  authorship,  and  anxious  to 
know  how  my  exhortations  took  with  the  public.     I,  of  course, 
believed  every-body  read  them  with  delight  and  wondered  who 
could  write  them'.     As  our  regiment  was  one  day  returning 
from  drill  on  Londenslager's  Hill,  where  our  parade-ground 
was,  I  ventured  to  say  to  a  comrade  marching  next  to  me, 
that  there  was  an  address  to  "  The  Volunteers  of  Baltimore" 
in  the  paper  of  that  morning.     Yes,  he  had  seen  it.     "  Who 
do   you  suppose   writes   these   things."        He   didn't   know. 
From  his  manner,  it  was  evident  it  did  not  much  interest  him 
to  know.      I  was  set  all  aback.      It  hadn't  created  the  enthu- 
siasm I  expected.     No  one  ever  said  what  I  imagined  I  would 
hear  many  saying :    "  Who  can  be  writing  those  stirring  pa- 
pers ?"  I  have  learned  since  that  fine  writing  falls  on  the  busi- 
ness world  like  water  on  a  duck's  back.     At  this  period  I  was 
eighteen  years  old.     Eighteen  has  always  a  susceptible  heart. 
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The  war  was  the  nurse  of  romance  and  kindled  the  con«^w.» 
that  drives  youth  into  chivalric  ideas  of  love.  The  young  girls 
of  Baltimore  were  very  beautiful,  and  I  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer with  some  violent  preferences.  Nothing  is  more  natu- 
ral than  this  association  of  youth,  military  ardor  and  suscepti- 
bilit)'  to  the  charms  of  female  society.  My  own  life  at  this  p^ 
riod  found  a  delightful  engrossment  in  the  varying  influences 
produced  by  the  public  exigencies  and  these  attractions  of  so- 
ciety. For  the  first  time  I  began  to  conceit  I  had  some  poet- 
ical faculty,  and  I  accordingly  wrote  verses, — ^poor  enough  tfaey 
were,  but  to  my  imagination  or  vanity  they  presented  seeds  <^ 
promise — seeds  that  never  afterwards  came  to  fruit 

Meantime  the  war  rolled  on.  The  pa]>ers  were  full  of  stir- 
ring events.  We  suffered  no  mnui.  Every  day  had  its  excite- 
ments. There  was  a  wonderful  amount  of  personal  activity  de- 
veloped in  all  classes.  The  fears  and  hopes  of  war  are  fiill  of 
delights. 

We  had,  in  the  winter  of  i8 13-14,  a  little  affair  on  the  East- 
ern Shore  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Ice 
Mound."  A  small  schooner  of  ours  taken  by  the  British  and 
manned  by  a  few  men  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant  and 
a  midshipman,  got  frozen  up  in  the  ice  near  Kent  Island. 
Within  two  hundred  yards  of  her  position  was  a  mound  of  ice, 
heaped  up  by  the  flow  of  the  tide.  A  number  of  the  country 
militia  got  out  to  this  mound,  and  using  it  as  a  point  of  attack, 
protected  from  the  enemy^s  fire,  made  a  brisk  assault  from  it 
upon  the  schooner,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  strike  her  colors. 
The  lieutenant  and  midshipman,  with  their  party,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  were  sent  to  Baltimore,  where  the  two  officers 
spent  the  winter, — quite  distinguished  objects  in  society^ — and, 
I  doubt  not,  much  gratified  at  the  exchange  of  their  wintry 
guard  on  the  bay  for  the  comforts  of  a  pleasant  captivity. 

In  the  Spring,  the  war  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect 
The  year  1813  was  one  of  defeats  on  land.  This  year,  1814, 
our  armies  had  more  success.  Our  soldiers  were  growing 
more  confident     A  little  skirmish  occurred  on  the  Eastern 
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Shore  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco.     Sir  Pe- 
ter Parker  had  been  ravaging  that  neighborhood  in  small  fo- 
rays, and  was  at  last  encountered  by  some  of  our  militia  under 
Colonel  Philip  Reid,  and  was  killled.     There  was  also  a  little 
affair  on  West  River,  where  our  militia  cavalry  defeated  a  par- 
ty of  British.     The  war  was  coming  near  to  our  own  doors,  and 
events  every  day  grew  more  exciting.     Our  military  ardor  was 
on  the  rise.     I  was  in  a  state  of  constant  exhilaration.     Our 
drills  and  occasional  detached  service  became  more  frequent 
and  severe.      In  fact,  Baltimore  assumed  more  and  more  the 
character  of  an  extensive  garrison.     Still,  in  the  intervals  of 
fluty  I  pursued  my  studies,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  little  ten- 
dency at  that  time,  to  the  swagger  and  insouciance  which  boys 
are  apt  to  consider  as  one  of  the  elegancies  of  military  charac- 
ter.   I  visited  a  great  deal  among  the  younger  belles  of  the 
city,  and  rather  piqued  myself  upon  the  importance  of  belong- 
ing to  the  army  which  was  entrusted  vidth  the  defense  of  the 
state.     Very  natural,  this  egotism,  at  such  a  time,  when  every- 
body looked  upon  our  regiment  as  an  elite  corps  ! 

We  began  to  long  now  for  more  active  ser\ace.  Several 
victories  on  the  Canada  border  had  raised  the  national  ardor. 
Some  of  my  companions  had  taken  commissions  and  gone  off 
to  "the  lines"  in  that  quarter.  Strother,  Hunter  and  Mackay 
had. gone  from  Virginia  the  year  before — friends  of  mine. 
Hunter, — David  Hunter, — a  half  brother  of  my  uncle  Stephen 
Dandridge,  was  killed  at  Williamsburg  in  Canada.  Strother 
and  Mackay  served  through  the  war.  Strother  is  yet  (i860) 
alive,  living  at  Berkeley  Springs,  the  father  of  the  artist,  David 
Strother.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hunter,  my  first  cousin.  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  Mackay. 

This  departure  of  associates  of  my  own  age  for  the  field  of 
war  in  the  regular  service,  fired  mc  with  a  fresh  zeal  for  the 
same  enterprise,  but  my  father^s  advice  was  against  it,  and  so 
I  remained  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  on  duty  at  home,  which, 
very  much  to  my  content,  was  now  beginning  to  give  promise 
of  more  busy  work. 
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In  the  month  of  June  we  had  rumors  from  England  o£"  a 
large  expedition  being  fitted  out  for  an  attack  on  the  Stat^ss- 
The  war  was  to  be  transferred  from  Canada  to  the  Atlaa'tic 
coast.  This  army  of  six  or  eight  thousand  men  was  said  "to 
be  composed  of  the  regiments  which  had  just  returned 
Spain,  where  they  had  distinguished  themselves  under 
Duke  of  Wellington.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by  Lo^^ 
Hill. 

We  were  left  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  at  whi^^^ 
they  were  first  to  strike.     It  was  generally  believed,  howev^^ir 
that  they  were  to  come  either  to  the  Chesapeake  or  the  Del^' 
ware,  to  attack  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  Washington,  or  pel"" 
haps  all  three. 

What  a  splendid  commotion  this  intelligence  made  !  We 
were  all  entirely  convinced  that,  at  whatsoever  of  these  points 
the  attack  might  be  made,  our  brigade  would  certainly  be  pres- 
ent We  volunteered  our  services  to  march  to  any  point 
where  we  might  be  required.  All  kinds  of  preparation  were 
set  on  foot,  forts  strengthened,  discipline  increased  and  supplies 
accumulated.  Troops  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first  summons.  Gen- 
eral officers  were  appointed  by  the  government  to  command 
these  districts.     There  was  every  sign  of  imminent  war. 

Commodore  Dale  had  a  few  ships  at  Philadelphia  which 
were  kept  ready  to  defend  the  Delaware  Bay.  There  were 
also  small  vessels  for  the  service  of  the  Chesapeake.  Commo- 
dore Barney  was  entrusted  with  a  flotilla  of  these,  which  was 
kept  afloat  in  the  bay  to  watch  and  report  the  progress  of  the 
enemy. 

There  was  a  joke  of  Dale's  current  at  that  day.  Some  one 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  commodore,  there  is  news  that  Hill  will 
soon  be  in  the  Delaware."  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him," 
said  the  commodore,  "  and  the  moment  I  hear  that  he  is  coming 
up,  we  shall  have  a  brisk  time — up  Hill  and  down  Dale." 

At  length  the  enemy  showed  himself  in  force  in  the  Chesa- 
speake.     Barney's   flotilla  was  in   the  Patuxent,  and  in  the 
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month  of  August  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Warren,  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  •  Their  smaller  vessels  pursued 
Barney  up  the  river,  and  compelled  him  to  burn  his  flotilla. 
Immediately  afterwards  we  had  information  that  a  land  force 
had  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  the  Patuxent,  and  that  the 
fet  had  sailed  up  the  Potomac.  It  was  evident  that  an 
attack  upon  Washington  was  the  object  of  these  movements. 

This,  of  course,  increased  the  stir  of  busy  life.     As  we  ex- 
pected, our  regiment,  with  a  brigade  of  drafted  militia  under 
General  Stansbury,  were  ordered  to  march  towards  the  capi- 
tal. This  order  came  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.    Stansbury 
^'as  instantly  in  motion.    We  marched  on  Sunday,  the  twenty- 
fct~our  regiment,  the  Fifth,  accompanied  by  a  battalion  of 
nflemen,  commanded  by  William  Pinkney,  then  recently  re- 
turned from  England,  where  he  had  been  our  minister  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  now,  at  the  date  of  this  campaign,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  U.  S.      We  had  also  with  us  a  company  of 
artillery,  commanded  by  Richard  Magruder,  another  member 
of  the  bar,  and  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  from  the  Baltimore 
Light  Dragoons — Harry  Thompson's  company — the  detach- 
ment being  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jacob  Hollings- 
worth. 

A  portion  of  Sterrett  Ridgeley's  Hussars  were  also  in  the 
detachment.  These  were  all  volunteers  of  the  city.  My  father 
was  a  member  of  Hollingsworth's  command,  and,  widi  John 
Brown,  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  and  three  or  four  other  pri- 
vates of  the  corps,  served  as  videttes  to  our  brigade. 

It  was  a  day  of  glorious  anticipation,  that  Sunday  morning  ; 
when,  with  all  the  glitter  of  a  dress  parade,  we  set  forth  on 
our  march.  As  we  moved  through  the  streets,  the  pavements 
were  crowded  with  anxious  spectators  ;  the  windows  were  filled 
with  women  ;  friends  were  rushing  to  the  ranks  to  bid  us  good- 
bye— many  exhorting  us  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  do  our 
duty ;  handkerchiefs  were  waving  from  the  fair  hands  at  the 
windows — some  few  of  the  softer  sex  weeping  as  they  waived 
adieux  to  husbands  and  brothers ;  the  populace  were  cheering 
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and  huzzaing  at  every  comer,  as  we  hurried  along  in  brisk  si 
to   familiar  music,  with  banners  fluttering  in  the  wind  a.i 
bayonets  flashing  in  the  sun.     What  a  scene  it  was,  and 
a  proud  actor  I  was  in  it !   I  was  in  the  ecstasy  of  a  vision 
glory,  stufled  with  any  quantity  of  romance.     This  was  a 
army  marching  to  real  war.     The  enemy,  we  knew,  was  in 
career,  and  we  had  the  certainty  of  meeting  him  in  a  few  da^*^* 
Unlike  our  customary  parades,  our  march  now  had  all 
equipments  of  a  campaign.     Our  wagon-train  was  on  tfie 
our  cartridge-boxes  were  filled  ;   we  had  our  crowd  of  canT^  F 
servants  and  followers.     Officers  rode  backwArd  and  forwa^^^ 
along  the  flanks  of  the  column,  with  a  peculiar  air  of  urge*^^ 
business,  as  if  it  required  every  thing  to  be  done  in  a  gsdlcyp 
— the  invariable   form   in  which   military  conceit  shows  it- 
self in  the  first  movements  towards  a  campaign.     The  young* 
officers  wish  to  attract  attention,  and  so  seem  to  be  always 
on  the  most  important  messages.     As  for  me, — not  yet  nine- 
teen,— I  was  too  full  of  the  exultation  of  the  time  to  think 
of  myself ; — all  my  fervor  was  spent  in  admiration  of  this  glit- 
tering army. 

"  It  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 
One  glance  at  their  array." 

I  thought  of  these  verses,  and  they  spoke  of  my  delight. 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  outside  of  the  town,  in  full  ca- 
reer on  the  Washington  road.  It  was  afternoon  in  warm  Au- 
gust weather  when  we  started.  By  sundown  we  reached  Elk 
Ridge  Landing,  and  there  turned  in  upon  the  flat  meadow 
ground  that  lies  under  the  hills  upon  the  further  bank  of  the 
Patapsco,  to  pitch  our  tents  for  the  night.  Camp-kettles  were 
served  out  to  us  and  our  rations  of  pork  and  hard  bread.  We 
formed  our  messes  that  evening,  and  mine,  consisting  of  six 
members,  who  were  consigned  to  one  tent,  was  made  up  of 
pleasant  companions.  This  was  all  new  to  us,  and  very  amus- 
ing. The  company  consisted  of  gentlemen  of  good  condition 
and  accustomed  to  luxurious  life,  and  the  idea  of  a  supper  of 
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I       ^at  pork  and  hard  biscuit  was  a  pleasant  absurdity  which  we 
f       treated  as  a  matter  of  laughter.     We  had  our  own  stores  in  the 
^agon  to  rely  upon  when  we  could  get  at  them,  and  a  short, 
^tive  negro  man  as  a  servant  for  the  mess,  whom  we  took  into 
^^rvice  that  evening  from  the  crowd  of  stragglers  who  follow- 
^^  the  column  of  march.     The  first  care  after  getting  our  tent 
^P  was  to  hold  a  consultation  about  our  domestic  affairs,  and 
*^    was  then  resolved  that  two  of  us  should  in  turn  serve  as 
*^Ouse-keeper,  successively  from  week  to  week.    The  choice  to- 
^ay  fell  upon  Ned  Schroeder  and  myself.     We  were  to  attend 
^t  the  giving  out  of  the  rations  and  then  to  cook  them.     The 
^ess  was  not  likely  to  grow  fat  under  our  administration. 
Xjpon  repairing  to  the  quartermaster  for  our  supplies,  we  were 
given  a  piece  of  pork  of  five  or  six  pounds,  a  new  camp-ket- 
tle, and  a  quantity  of  hard  biscuit.     Ned  and  I  had  a  consul- 
tation, upon  the  process  of  the  cooking,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  we  determined  to  put  our  pork  in  a  kettle,  fill  this 
with  water  to  the  brim,  and  then  set  it  over  a  brisk  fire  for 
two  hours ;  so  we  set  about  it.     To  make  the  fire  we  resolved 
to  signalize  our  service  by  that  soldierly  act  which  is  looked 
upon  as  a  prescriptive  right — the  robbing  of  the  nearest  fence 
of  as  many  rails  as  suited  our  purpose — which  we  did  like 
veterans,  satisfying   our   conscience   with  the  reflection  that 
sometime  or  other,  perhaps.  Congress  would  pay  for  the  dam- 
age.    We  got  up  a  magnificent  flame,  and  by  placing  our  ket- 
tle on  a  support  of  stones  it  the  midst  of  it,  we  made  sure  that 
the  cooking  would  soon  become  a  happy  success.     This  being 
done,  we  sauntered  ofl"  to  look  at  the  evening  parade,  from 
which  our  culinary  labors  gave  us  an  exemption.     In  less 
than  an  hour  we  lounged  back  to  take  a  view  of  the  kettle. 
There  it  was,  buried  in  a  little  mound  of  hot  coals,  the  water 
all  boiled  out,  and  the  iron  red  hot.     In  the  bottom  of  this  lu- 
rid pot  we  discovered  a  black  mess  which  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  a  stratum  of  something  resembling  a  compound  of  black 
soap  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  on  drawing  the  kettle  out  of 
the  fire,  and  cooling  it  as  quickly  as  we  could,  by  setting  it  in 
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water,  we  came  to  the  perception  that  our  supper,  or  at  le^i-St 
so  much  of  it  as  we  had  cooked,  was  a  compost  of  charr^^ 
bones,  and  a  deposit  of  black  fat,  the  whole  plated  over  wi  '^^ 
the  scales  of  iron  which  the  heat  had  brought  off  in  flalc:  ^• 
from  the  kettle.     Our  comrades  of  the  mess  gathered  arou 
this  iiiin  with  amused  interest,  and  we  were  voted  a  diplo 
for  our  admirable  experiment  in  the  art  of  dressing  pork, 
had  found  our  company's  wagon  by  the  time  this  experune 
was  so  finely  concluded,  and,  with  the  help  of  Elizah,  or  Li^ 
— as  our  ser\'ant  was  called, — found  a  very  good  resource  ft 
supper  without  the  aid  of  the  pork.     We  had  coffee  and  cho 
olate,  good  bread  and  ham  in  abundance.     The  night  was  cb£  ^' 
ly,  and  I  had  come  away  without  a  blanket,  trusting  to  a  grt^-^ 
coat  which  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  a  summer  cain- 
paign.     Luckily,  my  father  came  along  by  our  quarters,  ancf 
perceiving  my  condition,  went  out  and  supplied  my  need  by  a 
contribution  from  a  friend  in  the  neighborhood.     At  the  regu- 
lation hour,  the  members  of  the  mess  who  were  not  detailed 
for  guard  duty — some  four  of  us — crept  into  our  tent  and  ar- 
ranging our  blankets  into  a  soft  bed,  laid  down  and  fell  into  a 
hearty  sleep,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  reveille  the  next 
morning.     This  was  my  fust  night  of  a  regular  campaign.     The 
next  (lay  we  marched  from  the  Landing  to  Vansville,  about 
twenty  miles, — halting   an  hour  or  so  at  Waterloo,  then  Mc- 
Coy's tavern,  where  we  got  dinner — I  mean  my  comrades  of  the 
mess  and  myself,  having  no  need  and  not  very  willing  to  try 
another  experiment  in  cooking  for  ourselves.     The  day  was 
hot,  and  portions  of  the  road  in  deep  sand.    It  was  a  great  trial. 
We  were  in  winter  clolh  uniform,  with  a  most  absurd  helmet  of 
thick  jacked  leather  and  covered  with  plumes.     We  carried,  be- 
sides, a  knapsack,  in  which — in  my  own  case — I  had  packed 
a  great  coat,  my  newly-acquired  blanket,  two  or  three  shirts, 
stockings,  etc.,  etc.      Among  these  articles  I  had  also  put  a 
pair  of  pumps,  which  I  had  provided  with  the  idea,  that,  after 
we  had  beaten  the  British  army  and  saved  Washington,  Mr. 
son  would  very  likely  invite  us  to  a  ball  at  the  White 
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I        House,  and  I  wanted  to  be  ready  for  it     The  knapsacks  must 
■        Aave  weighed,  I  suppose,  at  least  ten  pounds.     Then  there  was 
*  Harper's  Ferry  musket  of  fourteen  pounds.     Take  our  burden 
^rtogether,  and  we  could  not  have  been  tramping  over  those 
Sandy  roads,  under  the  broiling  sun  of  August,  with  less  than 
^irly  pounds  of  weight  upon  us.     But  we  bore  it  splendidly, 
^oiling ,  and  sweating  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust,  drinking  the 
^xiddy  water  of  the  little  brooks  which  our  passage  over  them 
disturbed,  and  taking  all  the  discomforts  of  this  rough  experi- 
^^ce  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  a  stout  resolve.     We  joked  with 
^^r  afflictions,  laughed  at  each  other,  and  sang  in  the  worst  of 
^imes.    The  United  Volunteers  was  the  finest  company  in  the 
Regiment,  about  one  hundred  strong  when  in  full  array,  but  now 
Counting  eighty  effective  men.     These  were  the  e/i^d  of  the  city 
"^several  of  them  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes.     William  Gil- 
Jnor  was  one  of  them — a  merchant  of  high  standing ;   Meredith, 
who  has  so  long  been   among  the  most  distinguished  at  the 
bar,  was  another.     It  was  what  is  called  the  crack  company  of 
the  city,  and  composed  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  general- 
ly supposed  to  be  the  best  to  endure  fatigue,  and  yet  there  was 
no  body  of  men  in  all  the  troops  of  Baltimore  who  were  more 
ready  for  all  service,  more  persistent  in  meeting  and  accom- 
plishing the  severest  duty.     To  me  personally  labor  and  fa- 
tigue were  nothing.     I  was  inured  to  both  by  self-discipline, 
and  I  had  come  to  a  philosophic  conviction  that  both  were  es- 
sential to  all  enjoyments  of  life,  and  beside  this  bit  of  philos- 
ophy, I  was  lured  by  the  romance  of  our  enterprise  into  an 
oblivion  of  its  hardships. 

The  second  day  brought  us  to  Vansville,  by  the  way,  a 
foum  consisting  of  one  house,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  stage- 
passengers  stopped  for  a  change  of  horses  on  the  road  to  Wash- 
ington ;  and  at  early  dawn  the  next  day — Tuesday  morning, 
the  twenty-second  of  August — we  resumed  the  road,  and  reach- 
ed Bladensburg  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  having  marched 
very  slowly,  with  many  halts  during  the  day,  waiting  for  orders 
from  the    commander-in-chief      Reports  were  coming  to  us 
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ff.  -r;  —i:r:itr.:  :c'  ±je  'zr.v-tr^iirj^  :c  iSse eaesr.    Tber  had  pass- 
tri  Mir.V.rjic"-  i.'«i  ^eri  ziinriLz^  :aWjsah^:acMu  but  wheth- 
er 'jzjf  -Ts-tzt  -,TL  \zjz  ^^.z^zz  rTOii  13  zbt  chr,  oc  were  coming 
by  i5'-iI'r--iC':rr-  T-ii  ^r-iimiz.      i>:r  s!Ov>£Ezienis  depended 
«r:r.-Ttij.:  uzc-  il-trzL     tjri^cnl  VS"iz.der.  who  ctwnmanded  the 
amy  :.T:iii-:d:a.:=ly  :-    r:-:   of  ±e  e.:efaT.  azMi  wjs  redring 
*'.:— ly  bef:r±  hin.  xis  idviicv:  of  :cr  m.irch,  and  wassendiog 
freq'-er.:  :r3cr-c6:  :i5  :o   •: cr  ci:-r::Ti.ird<g,     Of  course  we  in 
the  ri'ki  k:r.f:v  rj:±ir-Z  :i'ccc;:  ±e5e  hizh  matters^     All  that 
we  o'.tild  zjtzi  were  ±.e  d'.-lz^  nm-xs  of  the  hour,  which  were 
s::rT:r.z  er.o-^..     Oz.e  of  Wi-ders  \-idettes  had  come  to  us. 
He  had  a  great  sror."  to  :ell.      He    was  carrying  orders  to 
^"jLT^xy^,  who  Wis  ahead  of  us.  and  tell  in  with  a  party  of 
LrltLsh  drazoijr-s,  'szzsl  whom  he   lied  at  speed  for  his  life- 
The  counu^/  :r.  Prince  Geor|:e  is  tiill  of  gates :  the  highroads 
often  lie  thro-j^h  culuvatcd  fields,  without  side  fences  to  guard 
them,  and  ever}'  neld  is  entered  through  a  gate  whidi  is  al- 
wa\-s  old  and  rickettv.  and  swins:s  to  after  x-our  horse  with  a 
rapid  sweep  and  a  bang  that  threatens  to  take  off  his  tail 
One  vidette,  a  Mr.  Floyd,  known  to  us  in  Baltimore,  told  us  be 
had  been  pursued  several  miles  by  four  of  these  dragoons.    He 
reported  that  the  British  army  had  a  corps  of  ca\"alr\-  with  them, 
and   that  being  splendidly  mounted,  as  we  saw  he  was,  and 
having  General  \Vinder*s  ser\-anL  with  him  also  mounted  on  a 
fleet  horse,  to  open  and  hold  of  en  the  gates  for  him,  he  hades- 
caj)cd  and  had  got  up  to  us.     This  was  all  true  as  he  told  it^ 
except  that  he  was  mistaken,  as  we  found  out  the  next  day 
when   we  joined  Winder,  in    one  important   particular,   and 
that  was,  that  his  pursuers  were  not  British  dragoons,  but  four 
members  of  the  Georgetown  cavalry,  who  fell  into  the  same 
mistake.     They  supposed  him  a  British  dragoon,  straggling 
from  his  corps,  and  gave  him  chase,  feeling  very  sure,  from  the 
direction  they  had  pressed  him  to  take,  that  they  must  soon 
drive  him  into  our  hands.     It  was  only  because  they  could  not 
keep  up  with  him  that  they  failed  to  witness  that  happy  denoue- 
ment.    This  report  of  cavalry  in  the  enemy's  army,  of  course, 
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Wished  us,  as  green  soldiers,  with  much  occasion  for  remark 

and  reflection.     We  had  a  pleasant  evening  in  camp  near  Bla- 

densburg.   Our  tents  were  pitched  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above 

Ae  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.     Stansbury 's  brigade 

of  drafted  militia  were  there,  and  Winder,  \vith  the  rest  of  the 

anny,  which   altogether  perhaps  counted  nine  thousand  men, 

*'as  not  far  off.     He  was  falling  back  before  the  march  of  the 

enemy,  who  could  not  then  have  been  more  than  ten  or  twelve 

niiles  off. 

The  afternoon  towards  sunset  was  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
^e  had  leisure  to  refresh  ourselves  by  a  bath  in  the  Eastern 
branch.     Our  camp  was  supplied  with  every  comfort,  and  wc 
^id  not  depend  upon  the  United  States  for  our  supper,  for 
l-ige  was  sent  out  to  forage,  with  money  to  purchase  what  we 
Wanted.     He  returned  about  dark  with  a  pair  of  chickens  and 
^  handful  of  tallow  candles,  which  seemed  to  be  an  odd  com- 
bination ;  and  upon  being  interrogated  by  me  what  it  meant,  he 
said  he  found  them  under  the  flap  of  a  tent  in  Stansburj^'s 
brigade,  and  being  perfectly  sure  that  they  were  stolen,  he 
thought  he  would  -restore  them  to  their  proper  owners.     The 
stealing  was  probable  enough,  and  we  therefore  had  little  scru- 
ple in  consigning  the  fowls  to  Lige's  attentions  in  the  kitchen, 
and  finding  ourselves  with  an  extra  supply  of  candles,  we  in- 
dulged the  luxury  of  lighting  some  three  or  four,  which,  being 
fitted  into  the  band  of  a  bayonet  with  the  point  stuck  into  the 
^ound,  gave  an  unusual  splendor  to  the  interior  of  our  tent. 
The  keg  in  which  we  kept  our  biscuit — ^Jamison's  best  crack- 
ers—  made,  the  support  of  our  table — a  board  picked  from 
some  neighboring  house,  and  here  we  enjoyed  our  ease,  and 
ham,  chicken  and  coffee. 

My  feet  were  swollen  and  sore  from  my  day's  march  in 
boots,  such  as  none  but  a  green  soldier  would  ever  have  put 
on  ;  so  for  my  comfort,  I  had  taken  them  off,  and  substituted 
my  neat  pair  of  pumps  from  the  pocket  of  my  knapsack,  and 
in  this  easy  enjoyment  of  rest  and  good  fellowship,  we  smoked 
our  cigars  and  talked  about  the  battle  of  to-morrow  until  the 
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hour  when  the  order  of  the  camp  obliged  us  to  extinguish 
lights  and  "  turn  in." 

I  was  too  much  excited  by  the  novelty  and  attraction 
my  position  and  by  the  talk  of  my  comrades  in  the  tent,  to 
asleep  much  before  midnight.      About  an  hour  after  tJtmi 
— one  o'clock — we  were  aroused  by  the  scattered  shots  of 
pickets,  some  four  or  five  in  succession,  in  the  direction  of 
Marlborough  road,  and  by  the  rapid  beating  of  the  long  r 
from  every  drum  in  the  camp.     Every  one  believed  that  tzt^^ 
enemy  was  upon  us,  and  there  was  consequently  an  immense 
bustle  in  getting  ready  to  meet  him.     We  struck  a  light  to  b^ 
able  to  find  our  coats,  accoutrements,  etc.,  but  in  a  moment  it 
was  stolen  away  by  some  neighbor  why  came  to  borrow  it 
only  for  a  moment  to  light  his  own  candle,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion forgot  to  return  it.     This  gave  rise  to  some  ludicrous 
distresses.     Some  got  the  wrong  boots,  others  a  coat  that 
didn't  fit,  and  some  could  not  find  their  cross-belts.     There  was 
no  time  allowed  to  rectify  these  mistakes.    I,  luckily,  was  all 
right,  except  th^t  I  sallied  out  in  my  pumps.     We  were  form- 
ed in  line  and  marched  off  towards  the  front,  perhaps  a  mile, 
and  when  we  came  to  a  halt,  we  were  soon  ordered  to  march 
back  again  to  camp. 

\Vhat  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  excursion  and  quick 
abandonment  of  it  I  never  learned.  But  it  was  evident  there 
was  a  false  alarm.  On  our  return  march  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  sudden  reddening  of  the  sky  in  the  direction  of 
the  lower  bridge  of  the  eastern  branch,  by  which  the  river  road 
from  Marlborough  crossed  to  Washington.  The  sky  became 
more  lurid  every  moment,  and  at  last  we  could  discern  the 
flames.  A  despatch  which  reached  us  when  we  got  back  to 
camp,  and  had  just  laid  down  again  to  sleep,  brought  us  infor- 
mation that  Winder  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  then  burnt  it 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  consequence,  was 
forced  to  direct  his  march  upon  the  Bladensburg  road.  Win- 
der himself  was  en  route  to  join  us,  and  we  were  ordered 
forthwith  to  break  up  our  camp  and  march  towards  Washing- 
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/^n.    Here  was  new  excitement — every  thing  was  gathered  up 
'^  a  few  moments.     All  our  baggage  was  tossed  into  our  regi- 
^^ntal  wagon — knapsacks,  provisions,  blankets,  every  thing 
^^t  our  arms.      Among  them    went  my  boots.     The  tents 
^^re  struck  and  packed  away  with  the  speed  of  the  shifting  of 
^  5cene  upon  the  stage,  and  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
^ceiving  the  order  we  were  in  full  column  of  march  upon  the 
^^ad.    Descending  into  the  village  we  crossed  the  bridge  and 
^oved  toward  Washington ;  but  after  making  about  two  miles 
^t  a  very  slow  pace,  we  found  ourselves  brought  to  a  halt,  and 
^fer  this  we  loitered,  as  slow  as  foot  could  fall,  along  the  road, 
Manifestly  expecting  some  order  that  should  turn  us  back  to- 
^vards  the  village  we  had  left     What  a  march  that  was !     I 
tiever  was  so  sleepy  in  my  life.     We  had  been  too  much  exhil- 
arated in  the  early  part  of  the  night  to  feel  the  fatigue  of  our 
day's  march,  but  now  that  fatigue  returned  upon  me  with  dou- 
ble force.     It  was  but  an  hour  or  two  before  day — that  hour 
when  the  want  of  sleep  presses  most  heavily  upon  all  animals 
that  go  abroad  by  day.     Nothing  could  keep  us  awake.     I 
slept  as  I  walked.     At  every  halt  of  a  moment  whole  platoons 
laid  down  in  the  dusty  road  and  slept  till  the  officers  gave  the 
word  to  move  on.     How  very  weary  I  felt ! '  The  burning  of 
the  bridge  lighted  up  the  whole  southern  sky,  but  it  had  no 
power  to  attract  our  gaze.     At  length  when  we  had  reached 
a  hill   some  three  miles  on  our  route,  we  were  marched  into  a 
stubble  field  and  told  we  might  rest  till  daylight.     Here  we 
threw  ourselves  upon  the  ground  without  any  covering,  exposed 
to  the  heavy  dew  which  moistened  the  earth  and  hung  upon  the 
stubble,  and  slept.     Mine  was  the  sleep  of  Endymion.     When 
1  awoke  I  was  lying  on  my  back  with  the  hot  sun  of  a  summer 
morning  beaming  upon  my  face.    Our  orders  then  were  to  march 
back  to  Bladensburg.    Soon  we  had  the  famous  "  trial  of  souls'* 
— the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  The  drafted  militia  ran  away  at  the 
first  fire,  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  driven  off  the  field  with 
the   bayonet.      We  made  a  fine  scamper  of  it.      I  lost  my 
musket  in  the  melej  while  bearing  off  a  comrade,  James  W. 
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McCulloch,  afterwards  the  cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  of 

U.  S.  in  Baltimore,  whose  leg  was  broken  by  a  bullet 

day  was  very  hot,  and  the  weight  of  my  wounded  compan.i 

great,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  both,  I  gave  my  muskef:       "* 

a  friend  who  accompanied  me,  and  he,  afterwards  being  won. 

ed  himself,  dropped  his  own  weapon  as  well  as  mine. 


This  humorous  story  of  discomfiture,  after  all  the  preliM^^^" 
nary  ebullition  of  youthful  valor,  scarcely  does  justice  to  lii^ 
volunteers  and  their  associates,  and  fails  to  explain  the  caxisc 
of  defeat.     Another  of  the  brave  young -patriots,  Mr.  SeBton^ 
who  was  active  on  that  occasion,  we  are  told, "always deprecia- 
ted the  injustice  which  this  really  spirited  skirmish  receiverl    at 
the  hands  of  history ;  and  was  glad  when  the  incidents  of  'th^ 
action  were  placed  in  their  true  light  by  the  late  Colonel  J(y^^ 
S.  Williams,  a  nephew  of  the  gallant  revolutionary  patriot, 
General  Otho  Williams,  of  Maryland,  and  a  participator  in  tJ^^ 
events  he  impartially  relates  in  his    *  Invasion  of  Washii^g* 
ton."'* 
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Life  of  William  Winston  Sea  ton,"  pp.  115, 116. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

■^^Itimore. — Historical  and  Social  reminiscences ;  Local  and  Literary, 

THE  interest  which  Mr.  Kennedy  always  manifested  in 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  city,  his  long  and  honorable 
identification  with  her  economical  progress  and  her  political 
and  educational  welfare;  his  contributions  to  her  historical 
record,  and  the  estimation  in  which  his  name  is  held  by  her 
patriotic  children,  make  it  desirable,  in  a  memorial  of  his 
life,  to  glance  at  the  salient  points  in  those  local  influences  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  through  which  he  exerted  so 
benign  and  prolonged  an  activity,  literary,  civic  and  social. 

The  community  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy's  life  was  spent, 
and  the  city  which  gave  him  birth,  have  always  been  more 
distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise  than  literary  culture  : 
in  this  respect,  like  most  of  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
centres,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  capital  of  New 
England.  But  that  compensatory  principle  which  modern 
philosophers  recognize  in  the  elements  of  local  civilization,  is 
not  less  evident  in  the  fortunes  and  fame  of  Baltimore.  Her 
social  amenities,  educational  resources  and  legal  talent  are 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  rapidity  of  her  economical  develop- 
ment Before  the  revolution  a  little  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and,  sixty  years  after,  the  third  city  in  the  Urfion, 
with  a  favorable  position  for  trade  was  combined,  in  her 
people,  a  rare  degree  of  public  spirit  and  intelligent  enter- 
prise.       When,  in    162 1,   Sir  George   Calvert,^  finding  the 


*  Vide  Mr.  Kennedy's  address  on  Lis  Life  and  Character  before  tlie 
Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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*':'..  :.    .1-    r.>   :  i;-:     r    Niw^oundland,  for  which  he 
.»:»;..',',     -;    .'.    ;.       •..:-.     K.-^il    lames,   ungenial,   and 
.  -  .  N .  V, ;    '.V     ^.  .;.•.•;• :    . .  .>r: ■  ::rr^l:i^.  visited  Virginia 
\: .  X     \.,  ..V   .»:■:..  >.'.   .-.  ii-:.-:  .:"  ihe  region  now  so-call< 
:v ,  ,',  ...^,^.  :  V    .  ,,    .    .      .  TJir^v   ::   h:>  son  Cecilius ; 
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be  disturbed  in  his  undertaking ;  and  a  royal  letter  was 
despatched  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  stating 
that  Lord  Baltimore  intended  to  transport  a  number  of 
persons  *  to  that  part  called  Maryland  which  we  have  given 
him ;'  and  they  were  commanded  to  afford  him  friendly  help 
and  assistance  in  furtherance  of  his  undertaking. 

"  Every  difficulty  being  overcome  and  every  arrangement 
completed,  the  colonists  who  were  to  commence  the  settle- 
ment of  Maryland,  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  2 2d 
of  November,  1633,  in  two  vessels — the  Ark,  a  ship  of  four 
hundred  tons,  and  the  Dove,  a  pinnace  of  fifty  tons.  The 
emigrants  numbered  two  hundred,  mostly  Catholic. 

"  On  the  3d  of  March  they  sailed  up  the  Cheaspeake,  and 
after  spending  three  weeks  in  exploriqg  the  numerous  and 
"beautiful  rivers  of  Mar)4and,  they  finally  landed,  planted  the 
cross,  and  took  possession  of  *  the  country  for  our  Saviour 
and  for  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  England.'  Mass  was 
said  by  Father  White,  the  chaplain,  a  solemn  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  litany  of  the  cross  was  chanted." 

As  late  as  1729,  the  site  of  Baltimore  was  half  forest,  half 
farm  ;  at  that  period,  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  five  com- 
missioners were  authorized  to  lay  out  a  town,  and  the  domain 
on  which  it  rose  was  sold  by  Mr.  Carrol  for  forty  shillings  an 
acre.  And  old  chart,  drafted  by  John  Mole  in  1752,  indicates 
but  twenty-five  houses,  and  all  the  shipping  in  the  now  crowded 
port,  consisted  of  a  single  brig  and  sloop.  Four  years  later 
began  the  varied  emigration  that  originated  the  peculiar 
social  traits  of  the  community,  which  eventually  made  the 
lonely  scene  a  busy  mart  and  a  hospitable  home  to  thousands : 

Many  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand  Pre, 

"When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed. 

Ideating  a  nation  with  all  its  household  gods  into  exile, 

Far  asunder  on  separate  coasts  the  Arcadians  landed, 

Scattered  were  they  like  flakes  of  snow,  when  the  wind  from  the 

north-east. 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fog,  that  darken  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
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h  \  i\  ii\lUwi.  ht»mrle»s,  liojH'lesH,  tlu*y  waiuU^red  from  city  to  city, 
t>t«u4\  \\\K^  roUl  lakes  of  the  north  to  sultry  Bouthem  savannahs.* 

Anil  one  band  of  these  French  refugees  settled  in  Baltimoi — 
K'^h  than  half  a  century  ago  there  were  venerable  survivor 
\\W\-  Mraddock's  defeat  an  Indian  incursion  was  so  immine^cn 
\\\M  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in  boats  ready  fern 
llii;ht  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  so  small  were  the  mear^^ 
iif  defence ;   and  up  to  the  advent  of  the   Revolution,  tt^ 
iniTOiVse  of  population  was  slow;  no  newspaper  was  publisbe  ^ 
until    1773;    merchants,  until   then,  advertised   in  Annapci> 
Wa  journals ;  tobacco  was  the  great  staple,  and  had  been  thims 
fur  exported  by  the  agents'  of  foreign  merchants,  who  r^- 
hlded  at  landings  on  the  Chesapeake,  received  the  product 
from  the  planters,  made  advances  thereon,  and   shipped  it; 
these  agents  were  chiefly  English  and  Scotch.     Wheat  and 
Indian  corn  were  also  extensively  cultivated;  by  degrees  a 
large   commerce   was   thus   initiated ;    and,   as  they  gained 
means,  the  Baltimore  merchants  owned  shipping  and  took  the 
lead,  until  their  town  became  the  best  market  and  acquired 
all  the  tobacco  of  the  State.    The  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake 
became  lucrative ;  trade  with  the  West  Indies  developed ;  and 
in  1788,  Baltimore  ships  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
During  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  St.  Domingo,  not  less  than  fifty-three  vessels  arrived 
with  a  thousand  white  and  five  times  as  many  colored  refu- 
gees, for  whose  immediate  relief  twelve  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  by  subscription.     The  greater  portion  of  these  exiles 
became  permanent  citizens ;  traces  of  their  influence  remain, 
less  distinct,  however,  than  formerly,  in  a  remarkably  faithful 
class  of  colored  servants  ;  and  in  the  excellent  vegetables  for 
which  the  markets  of  the  city  were  long  celebrated,  and  which 
originated  in  the  frugal  skill  of  the  St.  Domingo  emigrants, 
who  applied  themselves  to  gardening  in  the  suburbs.     While 
war  in  Europe  increased  the  carrying  trade  of  Baltimore,  her 

*  Evangeline. 
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direct  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  grew  yearly  ;  in  return 
for  supplies  sent  them,  the  product  of  the  islands  was  brought 
back  and  exported  to  Europe  in  exchange  for  foreign  goods. 
As     importations   increased,   ship-building   became    a  great 
iadustrial  resource,  and  mechanical  employments  of  all  kinds 
flourished.     In  the  former  branch  Ballimoie  attained  a  special 
eminence  for  swift  sailing  vessels  made  to  navigate  the  Chesa- 
peake.    No  city  suffered  less  from  the  Berlin  decrees  as  her 
constant  intercourse  with  St.  Domingo  continued  to  prosper 
and  her  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  though  limited,  was  profit- 
able.    Meantime  the  Baltimore  clippers  and  the  Virginia  pilot 
boats   were   models   of  swift   and   convenient   craft.     Thus, 
although,  from  time  to  time,  suffering  from  the  inevitable  vicis- 
situdes of  trade,  and  especially  by  over-trading  after  the  last  war 
with  England,  the  city  grew  in  wealth  and  population  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.    Among  the  inhabitants  by  whom  business 
was  canied  on,  in  these  early  and  palmy  days,  scarcely  one 
was    a  native ;    the   successful  merchants  were  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  New  England  and  Holland.      Hence  the 
remarkable  diversity  of  blood  and  variety  of  character  which 
make  up  the  population.     The  natural    resources   of    Balti- 
iflore  account   for  her  prompt  expansion   when  capital  and 
^abor  united  to  develop  them.     Situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  nearest  market  to  the  West,  and  with  a  safe 
^nd  commodious   harbor,  no   sooner  were   lines   of  interior 
communication   opened,  than   it  became   a  great  centre  of 
^rade.    These  began,  as  usual,  with  turnpikes  slowly  traversed, 
a  few  years  ago  by  stage-coaches,  which  brought  news  from 
Europe  by  the  way  of  Boston  in  a  week,  and  from  Philadelphia 
^n  three  days  ;  then  came  canals,  the  coast  steamboat  navigation, 
"Hally  railways— each  successive  facility  of  transit  adding  to 
^"^  local  trade  and  the  commercial  prosperity. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  there  is  one  important  physical 
^^  to  which  Baltimore,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
boarci  cities,  is  more  indebted  than  might  at  first  view  be  sup- 
posed.    The  whole  Atlantic  coast  stretching  from  New  York 
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southward  is  composed  of  a  slope  where  the  continent  origi- 
nally terminated,  clearly  indentified  by  its  hard,  granite  rocks, 
and  the  plain  subsequently  made  by  the  deposits  from  the 
ocean.  At  this  line  of  demarkation  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  sea  break  over  their  hard  granite  beds  in  waterfalls  or  rap- 
ids, which  intercept  the  progress  of  navigation.  Now  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  New  York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Richmond  and  Raleigh,  have  sprung 
up,  and  grown  into  an  importance  that  their  projectors  could 
hardly  have  predicted.  This  fact  demonstrates  how  vast  ao 
influence  the  geological  formation  exercises  over  the  character 
of  a  country  and  the  movements  of  its  population." 

Manufactures  flourished  no  less  than  trade — the  Patapsco 
offering  effective   water-power ;   and  while  droves   of  cattle 
from   the  West,  and   tobacco   and  wheat  from  the  adjacent 
counties,  found  a  mart  in  the  city,  the  well-protected  harbor 
was  frequented  by  a  large  fleet  of  coasting  vessels  and  ships 
from  Europe  and  the  Indies.     One  of  the  first  settlers  was 
a  quaker,  who  patented,  in  1662,  fifty  acres  of  land  on  what  is 
now  Whitestone  Point,  opposite  the  eastern  section  of  the  pres- 
ent town.     The  county-town  was  not  removed  to  Baltimore 
until  1767;  the  old  court-house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent monument   in  Calvert   Street ;  and,  until  1808,  the  old- 
fashioned  whipping-post  was  adjacent  thereto  ;   in  1780  was 
erected   the   first   custom-house,  and  in   1784  the   first  mar- 
ket-house.    Although  thus  comparatively  recent  in  municipal 
and  maritime  importance,  educational  interests  early  occupied 
public  attention.     St.  Mary's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution, originated  in  1791,  and  although  suppressed  sixty  years 
after,  its  seminary  was  maintained  and  Loyola  College   sup- 
plied its  place  ;  Baltimore  College  was  chartered  in  1803  ;  sub- 
sequently united  to  the  medical  school,  it  became  the  University 
of  Maryland  ;  Washington   College  was  instituted  in  1828 ; 
Baltimore  Female  College  the  next  year;  the  convents  of  the 
Visitation  and  the  Carmelites  are  among  the  oldest  religious 
asylums  in  the  city  ;  and  in  1829,  the  first  public  school  was 
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opened ;  within  the  present  decade,  the  number  of  pupils  at 
f^e  different  institutions  of  this  kind,  whiqh  have  since  then 
^en  established,  was  about  twelve  thousand,  with  two  hundred 
^^d  fifty  teachers ;  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  public  schools  daily, 
fte  King  James's  version  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Douay  to 
^e  Romanists.  In  a  recent  report  it  is  stated  that  "not  a  single 
§f aduate  of  the  schools  has  ever  been  charged  with  or  convicted 
^f  crime."  Besides  these  educational  resources  there  is  a  "  float- 
^Hg  school"  for  making  sailors ;  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of 
Mechanic   Arts,  the  Maryland   Historical   Society,  and   the 
^eabody  Institute  minister  to  popular  culture ;  with  an  endow- 
nient  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  latter  establish- 
nient,  with  its  gallery,  library,  concerts  and  lectures,  is  a  noble 
monument  of  private   beneficence   and  rare  and   accessible 
provision  for  literary  and  artistic  enjoyment  and  discipline. 
With  a  tasteful  public  spirit,  characteristic,  in  recent  years,  of 
American  communities,  Baltimore  has  embellished  and  hallow- 
ed her  picturesque  vicinage  with  a  finely  wooded  Park  and  a 
beautiful  Rural  Cemetery.     Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  asylums  for  the  indigent  and  suffering. 

Thus  French  refugees,  English  quakers,  Scotch  merchants, 
the  planter  from  St.  Domingo,  with  an  admixture  of  Irish  and 
Dutch,  combined  to  form  a  singularly  cosmopolitan  basis  of  lo- 
cal society,  wherein  the  shrewdness  of  the  New  Englander  and 
the  glow  of  the  Southerner,  harmoniously  coalesced  ;  from  the 
Romanist  convent  to  the  American  free  school,  the  West  In- 
dian's vegetable  garden  to  the  British  emigrant's  compting- 
house,  from  the  renowned  barister's  office  to  the  thrifty  me- 
chanics' neat  little  abodes,  were  to  be  recognized  varied  ele- 
ments of  liberal  enterprise  and  local  versatility  of  character, 
creed  and  vocation,  whereby  a  certain  social  toleration  and 
sympathy  was  fostered  unattainable  in  older  and  more  prescrip- 
tive communities.  To  these  and  other  more  latent  causes  we 
must  ascribe  the  peculiar  charm  of  Baltimore  society  ;  even  the 
critical  reporters  of  our  social  anomalies  from  beyond  the  sea, 
have  been  conciliated  by  the  "  fine  climate,  cheerful  elegance 
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and  cordiul  yet  dignified  hospitality"  of  Baltimore ;  while  ttM^re 
in  past  times  have  foregathered,  as  on  a  common  and  congeTiJil 
arena,  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  North  and  the  South  in  grate- 
ful companionship. 

No  city  is  so  ostensibly  identified  with  the  history  of  o^^ 
last  war  with  Grery:  Britain  ;  against  her  fleet  Fort  McHenry 
successfully  defended  Baltimore  ;  and  in  her  most  eligible  dis- 
trict, a  monument  commemorates  those  who  fell  in  her  defence. 
With  a  flag  of  truce,  during  the  investment  of  Baltimore  by 
the  British,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  release  of  a  friend, 
the  author  of  our  national  lyric  who  had  been  captured  at 
Marlborough,  and  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's  fleet,  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  but  was  not  permitted  to  return 
lest  the  intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  revealed ; 
kept  under  the  guns  of  a  frigate,  he  was  obliged  to  witness  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  which  the  admiral  confidently 
declared  he  would  capture  in  a  few  hours  ;  Key  watched  the 
conflict  all   day  and  through  the  weary  and   anxious  night; 
when  morning  dawned,  the  flag  of  his  country  still  waved  tri- 
umphant on  the  rampart,  and  the  cheering  sight  inspired  him, 
in  an  hour  of  patriotic  exaltation,  to  write  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  a  martial  lyric  which  has  endeared  his  name  to  his 
countrymen   and  survives,  by   virtue  of   its    national    senti- 
ment and  musical  emphasis,  all  his  other  eflusions. 

Comfort  among  the  working  classes  has  long  been  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  population.  When  Dickens  first  saw  the  long 
rows  of  small,  cosy  brick  dwellings  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
learned  they  were  built  and  owned  by  mechanics — "  this,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  is  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  America ;  honest 
industry,  in  a  few  years,  enables  the  humblest  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale,  to  become  a  freeholder  and  own  his  dwelling, 
which,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  the  source  of  self-respect." 
Instead  of  the  crowded  tenement  houses  of  other  cities,  "  the 
neat,  thrifty  traders*  dwellings,"  separate  and  comfortable,  at- 
test a  more  hopeful  civilization  in  Baltimore.  The  city  has 
alv/ays  been  the  favorite  resort  of  epicures.     There  the  luxu-- 
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^es  of  life  abound,  from  the  peerless  canvas-back  duck  to  the 
^^rivalled  oysters  and  unique  maderia ;  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
^-^Uent  fare,  the  refined  manners,  the  liberal  hospitality  and 
the  agreeable  atmosphere,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  attachment 
^f  the  natives  and  the  partiality  of  casual  residents.     I'hc  vi- 
cinity  of  Baltimore  to  Washington  and  intimate  association 
^th  Virginia,  her  active  trade  with  the  West  and  the  influx  of 
Eastern  merchants,  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the   catholic 
spirit  of  her  society,  a  cross,  as  it  were,  between  the  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  traits  and  tone,  which  gives  such  individual  at- 
traction to  the  place  and  people.     With  the  increase  of  mate- 
rial prosperity.  Art  and  Letters  gained  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  community,  which  soon  boasted  a  high  degree  of  musical 
culture,  and  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  private  collections 
of  pictures  and  sculpture   in  the  country.       The    Romanist 
character  of  Baltimore,  which  long  distinguished  its  religious 
community  from  the  Episcopal  predominance  in  the  Southern, 
the  Methodist  in  the  Western,  and  the  Presbyterian  in  the 
Eastern  States,  became  gradually  modified  by  Northern  emi- 
gration and  a  mixture  of  races,  so  that  now  its  population  ofTers 
as  great  a  variety  of  sects,  with  no  disproportionate  prosperity 
of  any  one,  as  the  other  American  cities ;  although  a  few  of 
the  old  and  aristocratic  Roman  Catholic  families  are  still  rep- 
resented.    British  travellers  always  find  in  Baltimore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  English  town.     Anthony  Trollope,  in  not- 
ing the  fact,  observes  that  the  adjacent  region  is  just  what  a 
hunting  country  should  be,  and  cites  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  old  citizens  that  packs  of  hounds  were  once  kept  by  the 
gentry ;  while  he  discovered  an  old  inn  with  wagons  in  the 
yard,  such  as  are  seen  to  this  day  in  the  towns  of  Somerset- 
shire.    In  a  pleasant,  colloquial  lecture,  entitled  "  Baltimore 
Long  Ago,"  delivered  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  Kennedy  reverts 
to  the  aspect  and  social  traits  of  his  native  city,  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  with  much  zest  and  humor : 

"  It  was  a  treat  to  see  this  little  Baltimore  town  just  at  the 
termination  of  the  war  of  Independence,"  he  writes,  "  so  con- 
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ceited,  bustling  and  debonair,  growing  up  like  a  saucy,  chubl>y 
boy,  with  his  dumpling  cheeks  and  short,  grinning  face,  fat  and 
mischievous,  and  bursting,  incontinently,  out  of  his  clothes 
in  spite   of  all  the  allowance  of  tucks   and  broad  salvages. 
Market  Street  had  shot,  like  a  Nuremburg  snake  out  of  its  toy 
box,  as  far  as  Congress  Hall,  with   its   line  of  low-browed, 
hipped-roofed  wooden  houses   in  disorderly   array,  standingT 
forward  and  back,  after  the  manner  of  a  regiment  of  militia 
with    many   an  interval    between  the  files.     Some  of  these 
structures  were  painted  blue  and  white,  and  some  yellow;  and 
here  and  there   sprang  up   a  more  magnificent  mansion  of 
brick,  with   windows   like   a  multiplication  table   and  great 
wastes  of  wall  between  the  stories,  with  occasional  court-yards 
before  them  ;  and  reverential  locust  trees,  under  whose  shade 
bevies  of  truant  school  boys,  ragged  little  negroes  and  gro- 
tesque chimney-sweeps,  *  shied  coppers'  and  disported  them- 
selves at  marbles." 

"  The  growth  of  a  city,"  he  adds,  "is  a  natural  process  which 
creates  no  surprise  to  those  who  grow  with  it,  but  it  is  very 
striking  when  we  come  to  look  back  upon  it  and  compare  its 
aspect  at  different  and  distant  eras.  If  I  had  been  away  dur- 
ing that  long  interval  which  separates  the  past,  I  have  been 
describing,  from  the  present,  I  doubt  if  I  should  now  find  one 
feature  of  the  old  countenance  of  the  town  left  Every  thing 
is  as  much  changed  as  if  there  was  no  consanguinity,  or  even 
acquaintance,  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

"  In  the  days  I  speak  of,  Baltimore  was  fast  emerging  from 
its  village  state  into  a  thriving  commercial  town.  Lots  were 
not  yet  sold  by  the  foot,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  denser  marts 
of  business ; — rather  by  the  acre.  It  was  in  the  rus-in-urbe 
category.  That  fury  for  levelling  had  not  yet  possessed  the 
souls  of  City  Councils.  We  had  our  seven  hills  then,  which 
have  been  rounded  off  since,  and  that  locality,  which  is  now 
described  as  lying  between  the  two  parallels  of  North  Chfarles 
Street  and  Calvert  Street,  presented  a  steep  and  barren  hill- 
side, l>roken  by  rugged  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  washed  out  by 
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the  Storms  of  winter,  into  chasms  which  were  threaded  by 
paths  of  toilsome  and  difficult  ascent     On  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  cliffs  stood  the  old  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  some  fifty 
paces  or  more  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  church,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  that  bounded  on  the  present  lines  of 
Charles  and   Lexington   Streets.     This  old  building,  ample 
^  stately,  looked  abroad  over  half  the  town.     It  had  a  belfry 
tower  detached  fi-om  the  main  structure,  and  keeping  watch  over 
^  graveyard  full  of  tombstones,  remarkable — to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls,  who  were  drawn  to  itljy  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  a  popular  belief  that  it  was  *  haunted  ' — and  by 
the  quantity  of  cherubim  that  seemed  to  be  continually  crj-ing 
above  the  death's  heads  and  cross  bones,  at  the  doleful  and 
comical  epitaphs  below  them. 

The  rain-washed  ravines  from  this  height  supplied  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  boys,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  a 
sport  that  has  now  descended  to  their  grandchildren  in  an  im- 
proved and  more  practical  form.     These  same  hills  are  now 
cut  down  into  streets  of  rapid  descent,  which  in  winter,  when 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow,  are  filled  with  troops  of  noisy  si  ad- 
ders who  shoot,  with  the  speed  of  arrows,  down  the  slippery 
declivity.     In  my  time,  the  same  pranks  were  enacted  on  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  cliff,  without  the  machinery  of  the  sled,  but 
on  the  unprotected  breeching  of  corduroy — much  to  the  dis- 
content of  mothers  who  had  to  repair  the  ravage,  and  not  al- 
ways without  the  practice  of  fathers  upon  the  same  breeching, 
by  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  expensive  diversion." 

Two  local  shrines  were  endeared  to  his  youth — the  Court- 
House  and  the  Theatre,  which  he  thus  describes : 

"  One  of  my  earliest  landmarks  is  the  epoch  of  the  old 
Court  House.  That  was  a  fiimous  building  which,  to  my  first 
cognizance,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  house,  perched  upon  a 
great  stool.  It  was  a  large,  dingy,  square  structure  of  brick, 
elevated  upon  a  massive  basement  of  stone,  which  was  perfor- 
ated by  a  broad  arch.  The  buttresses  on  either  side  of  the 
arch  supplied  space  for  a  stairway  that  led  to  the  Hall  of  Jus 
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tice  above,  and  straddled  over  a  pillory,  whipping-post  and 
stocks  which  were  sheltered  under  the  arch,  as  symbols  of  the 
power  that  was  at  work  up  stairs. 

"  This  magisterial  edifice  stood  precisely  where  the  Battle 
Monument  now  stands  on  Calvert  Street.  It  has  a  notable 
history,  that  old  Court-House.  When  it  was  first  built  it  over- 
looked the  town  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  some  fifty  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  present  street,  and  stood  upon  a 
cliff  which,  northward,  was  washed  at  the  base  by  Jones's  Falls 
— in  that  primitive  day  a  pretty  rural  stream  that  meandered 
through  meadows  garnished  with  shrubbery  and  filled  with 
browsing  cattle,  making  a  pleasant  landscape  firom  the  Court- 
House  windows. 

"  The  new  Court-House  arose— ^a  model  of  architectural 
magnificence  to  the  eye  of  that  admiring  generation,  only  sec- 
ond to  the  national  Capitol — and  the  old  one  was  carted 
away  as  the  rubbish  of  a  past  age.  Calvert  Street  straggled  on- 
ward to  the  granite  hills.  People  wonder  to  hear  that  Jones's 
Falls  ever  rippled  over  a  bed  now  laden  with  rows  of  comfort- 
able dwellings,  and  that  cows  once  browsed  upon  a  meadow 
that  now  produces  steam-engines,  soap  and  candles,  and  lager 
beer. 

"  Still  dear  to  me  is  the  memory  of  the  old  Court-House. 
I  have  a  sober  faith  that  the  people  of  the  days  of  the  old 
Court-House  and  the  old  Court-House  days  themselves  had 
more  spice  in  them,  were  more  genial  to  the  kindlier  elements 
that  make  life  worthy  to  be  loved,  than  any  days  we  have  had 
since.  The  youth  of  a  man  has  a  keener  zest  for  enjoyment 
and  finds  more  resource  for  it  than  mature  age.  Use  begets 
a  fastidious  appetite  and  disgust  for  cheap  pleasures,  while 
youth  lives  in  the  delight  of  constant  surprises  and  with  quick 
appreciation  and  thankful  reception  of  novelties. 

"  Next  after  the  old  Court-House,  and  in  vivid  associations 
far  ahead  of  it,  my  most  salient  memory  comes  up  from  the 
old  PI  ay-House.  We  had  not  got  into  the  euphuism  of  calling  it 
*the  theatre'  in  those  days,  or,  at  least,  that  elegance  was 
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patronized  only  by  the  select  few  who  in  that  generation,  like 
tlie  select  few  of  the  present,  were  apt  to  be  caught  by  the  fan- 
cy of  a  supposed  refinement  in  the  substitution  of  Greek  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon.    The  *  Spectator'  and  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield' 
supplied  the   vocabulary  of  that  era,  and  I   think  Addison, 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  generally  followed  Ben  Johnson  and 
Shakspeare,  and  taught  people  to  call  it  the  Play-House.     I 
dare  say  the   actors — especially  the  young  ones  who  were 
proud  of  their  calling  and  were  inclined  to  strut,  in  speech  as 
weJI  as  on  the  boards — had,  even  then,  begun  to  naturalize  the 
new  word.     But  there  is  such  a  perfume  lingering  about  the 
old  vernacular — the  aroma  of  flowers  planted  by  it  when  all 
thQ  world  was  fragrant  to  me — that  I  cannot  give  it  up  with- 
out risk  of  dulling  the  husbandry  which  yet  keeps  these  fine 
odors  alive. 

"  *  The  Theatre'  would  bring  me  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
foot-lights  were  no  longer  fed  with  oil,  when  the  glass  diamonds 
and  tinsel  had  lost  their  reality,  and  the  stage  had  begun  to  re- 
veal its  tawdry  secrets,  to  the  disenchantment  of  that  beautiful 
school-boy  faith  with  which  I  plunged  into  this  weird  world  of 
faerie, 

"  This  Play-House  stood  in  Holiday  Street  just  where  the 
present  *  Theatre'  now  stands.  What  a  superb  thing  it  was  ! — 
speaking  now  as  my  fancy  imagined  it  then.  It  had  some- 
thing of  the  splendor  of  a  great  barn,  weather-boarded,  milk 
white,  with  many  windows  and,  to  my  conception,  looked  with 
a  hospitable,  patronizing,  tragi-comic  greeting  down  upon  the 
street.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  it  as  a  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture. It  was  something  above  that — a  huge,  mystical 
Aladdin  lamp  that  had  a  magic  to  repel  criticism,  and  filled 
with  wonderful  histories.  There  Blue  Beard  strangled,  his 
wives  and  hung  them  on  pegs  in  the  Blue  Chamber ;  and  the 
glorious  Valentine  overcame  his  brother  Orson,  by  the  clever 
trick  of  showing  him  his  own  image  in  a  wonderful  shield  of 
looking-glass,  which,  of  course,  we  believed  to  be  pure  burn- 
ished silver  ;  and  there  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  went  to  sleep 
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under  the  coverlet  provided  for  them  by  the  charitable  robii 
that  swung  down    upon  wires — which  we  thought  was  t\^^r 
superior  to  the  ordinary  manner  of  flying ;  and  the  ghost  o/ 
Gaffer  Thumb  came  up  through  the  floor,  as  white  as  a  dred^ie- 
box  of  flour  could  make  him — much  more  natural  than  zny 
common  ghost  we  had  seen.     Alas !  what  has  become  of  Or- 
cobrand's  Cave  and  the  Wood  Demon  and  th?  Castle  Spectre, 
and  all  the  rest  of  those  delightful  old  horrors  which  used  to 
make  our  hair  stand  on  end  in  delicious  ecstasy  in  those  days  ? 
'J'his  reflection  gives  me  rather  a  poor  opinion  of  the  modem 
drama,  and  so  1  do  not  look  much  after  it.     In  fact,  I  suspect 
this  age  to  be  greatly  behind  ours  in  these  terrible  fascinations. 
Young  America  is  evidently  not  so  easily  scared  as  old  Amer- 
ica was  :  it  has  a  sad  propensity  towards  fast  trotters  and  to 
tliat  wretched  business  of  driving  buggies,  which  has  spoiled 
the  whole  generation  of  young  gentiemen,  and  made  a  good 
cavalry  officer,  just  now,  an  impossibility  or,  at  least,  a  virtuous 
exception  in  one  half  of  the  country.     The  age  is  too  fast  for 
the  old  illusions,  and  the  theatre  now  deals  in  respectable 
swindlers,  burglars  and  improper  young  ladies  as  more  conso- 
nant with  the  public  favor  than  our  old  devils,  ghosts  and  as- 
jiassins,  which  were  always  shown  in  their  true  colors,  and 
were  sure  to  be  severely  punished  when  they  persecuted  inno- 
cence. 

"  The  players  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Play-House,  and 
therefore  shared  in  the  juvenile  admiration  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  In  fact,  tJiere  was  a  misty  confusing  of  the  two, 
which  destroyed  the  separate  identity  of  either.  The  Play-House 
was  a  compound  idea  of  a  house  filled  with  mountains,  old 
castles  and  cities  and  elderly  gentlemen  in  wigs,  brigands,  fai- 
ries and  demons,  the  whole  making  a  little  cosmos  that  was  only 
connected  with  the  world  by  certain  rows  of  benches  symmet- 
rically arranged  into  boxes,  pit  and  gallery,  where  mankind 
were  drawn  by  certain  irresistible  affinities  to  laugh  and  weep 
and  clap  their  hands,  just  as  the  magicians  within  should  choose 
to  have  them  do. 
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"  Of  course,  there  was  but  one  PI  ay-House  and  one  company 
•if  actors.    Two  or  more  would  have  destroyed  that  impression 
of  the  supernatural,  or  rather  the  extra-natural,  which  give  to 
tie  show  its  indescribable  charm.     A  cheap  and  common  illu- 
Sion  soon  grows  stale      Christy's  Minstrels  may  be  repeated 
every  night,  and  people  will  only  get  tired  of  the  bad  jokes  and 
cease  to  laugh;  but  Cinderella  and  her  glass  slipper  would 
Bever  endure  it.     The  fairy  bubbles  would  burst,  and  there 
^ould  be  no  more  sparkling  of  the  eyes  of  the  young  folks  with 
^e  delight  of  wonder.     Even  Lady  Macbeth,  I  believe,  would 
become  an  ordinary  sort  of  person  in  *a  run' — such  as  is  com- 
mon now.     The  players  understood  this,  and  therefore  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  grow  too  familiar.     One  company  served 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  they  had  their  appointed  sea- 
sons— a  few  months  or  even  weeks  at  a  time — and  they  played 
3nly  three  times  a  week.     '  The  actors  are  coming  hither,  my 
ord,'  would  seem  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  condition  of 
hings  at  Elsinore — one  company  and  a  periodical  visit.     There 
vas  a  universal  gladness  in  this  old  Baltimore  when  the  word 
ras  passed  round — *The  players  are  come.'     It  instantly  be- 
ame  everybody's  business  to  give  them  a  good  reception.  They 
/ere  strange  creatures  in  our  school-boy  reckoning — quite  out 
tf  the  common  order  of  humanity.     We  ran  after  them  in  the 
treets  as  something  very  notable  to  be  looked  at.     It  was  odd 
0  see  them  dressed  like  gentlemen  and  ladies — almost  incon- 
juous,  we  sometimes  thought,  as  if  we  expected  to  see  them 
n  slashed  doublet  and  hose,  with  embroidered  mantles  and  a 
eather  in  their  caps.      *  There   goes  Old  Francis,'  was  our 
)hrase ;  not  that  he  was  old,  for  he  was  far  from  it,  but  because 
ve  loved  him.     It  was  a  term  of  endearment.     And  as  to  Jef- 
erson !    Is  there  anybody  now  who  remembers  that  imp  of  an- 
ient fame?     I  cannot  even  now  think  definitely  of  him   as  a 
nan— except  in  one  particular,  that  he  had  a  prominent  and 
ather  arching  nose.     In  regard  to  every  thing  else  he  was  a 
?roteus — the  nose  always  being  the  same.     He  played  every 
hing  that  was  comic,  and  always  made  people  laugh  till  tears 
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came  to  their  eyes.     Laugh !     Why,  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
the  world  doing  any  thing  else.     Whomsoever  he  looked      £i\ 
laughed.     Before  he  came  through  the  side  scenes  when   Jtie 
was  about  to  enter  O.  P.  or  P.  S.,  he  would  pronounce  the  fiarst 
words  of  his  part  to  herald  his  appearance,  and  instantly  tlie 
whole  audience  set  up  a  shout.     It  was  only  the  sound  of  liis 
voice.     He  had  a  patent  right  to  shake  the  world's  diaphragm 
which  seemed  to  be  infallible.     No  player  comes  to  that  per- 
fection now.     Actors  are  too  cheap,  and  all  the  hallucination 
is  gone. 

"  When  our  players  came,  with  their  short  seasons,  their 
three  nights  in  the  week,  and  their  single  company,  they  were 
received  as  public  benefactors,  and  their  stay  was  a  period  of 
carnival.     The  boxes  were  engaged  for  every  night     Families 
all  went  together,  young  and  old.     Smiles  were  on  every  face: 
the  town  was  happy.     The  elders  did  not  frown  on  the  drama, 
the  clergy  levelled  no  cannon  against  it,  the  critics  were  amia- 
ble.   The  chief  actors  were  invited  into  the  best  company,  and 
I  believe  their  personal  merits  entitled  them  to  all  the  esteem 
that  was  felt  for  them.     But,  among  the  young  folks,  the  ap- 
preciation was  far  above  all  this.     With  them  it  was  a  kind  of 
hero  worship  prompted  by  a  conviction  that  the  player  was 
that  manifold  creature  which  every  night  assumed  a  new  shape, 
and  only  accidentally  fell  into  the  category  of  a  common  mor- 
tal.    And,  therefore,  it  seemed  so  interesting  to  us  to  catch 
one  of  them  sauntering  on  the  street  looking  like  other  people. 
That  was  his  exceptional  character,  and  we  were  curious  to 
see  how  he  behaved  in  it — and,  indeed,  thought  him  a  littie 
awkward  and  not  quite  at  his  ease  in  that  guise.     How  could 
o/(/  Francis  be  expected  to  walk  comfortably  in  Suwarow  boots 
and   a  stove-pipe  hat — he  who  had,  last  night,  been  pursu- 
ing Columbine  in  his  light  suit  of  triangular  patch- work,  with 
his  wooden  sword,  and  who  so  deftly  dodged  the  police  by 
making  a  somersault  through  the  face  of  a  clock,  and  dis- 
appearing in  a  chest  of  drawers;  or   who,  the  night  before 
that,  was  a  French  dancing-master,  and  ran  away  with  a  pret- 
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ty  ward  of  across  old  gentleman,  who  wanted  to  marry  her 
himself! " 

We  may  add  to  these  vivid  reminiscences  a  later  picture  of 
Baltimore  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  life  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
written  with  sympathetic  insight : 

"Yesterday  morning,"  wrote  William  Wirt  to  his  wife  from 
Baltimore  in  1822,  "I  arose  before  day,  shaved  and  dressed 
ty  candle-light,  took  my  cane  and  walked  to  market.     There 
^e  two  market-houses,  each  of  them  about  two  or  three  times 
as  Jong  as  ours  in  Washington.    Oh  !  what  a  quantity  of  superb 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal  and  all  sorts  of  fowls — ^hogsheads  full 
of  wild  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  partridges !     I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  load  of  sweet  cakes,  of  all  sorts  and  fashions, 
that  covered  the  outside  tables  of  the  market-place  and  the  break- 
fasts that  were  cooking  everjrwhere  for  the  country  people  who 
had  come  many  miles  to  market.     After  walking  about  a  mile 
I  came  to  the  summit  of  a  hill.     The  ground  had  begun   to 
smoke  from  the  warmth  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  city  seemed 
to  spread  itself  out  before  me  to  a  vast  extent,  a  huge,  dusky, 
mass,  to  which  there  seemed  no  limit.     But  towering  above  the 
fog  was  the  Washington  monument,  a  single  beautiful  column, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  which  stands  in  Howard  Park 
(and  is  rendered  indescribably  striking  from  the  touching  sol- 
itude of  the  scene  from  which  it  lifts  its  head),  and  several 
noble  steeples  of  churches,  interspersed  throughout  the  west 
of  the  city,  whose  gilded  summits  were  now  glittering  in  the 
sun.     Casting  the  eyes  over  Baltimore,  it  lights  upon  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  after  wandering  over  that  flood  of  water  it 
rests  on  Fort  McHenry  and  its  star  spangled  banner.     No  city 
in  the  world  has  a  more  beautiful  country  around  it  than  Bal- 
timore, in  the  direction  of  the  west.     The  grounds,  which  were 
originally  poor,  have  been  made  rich :  they  lie  very  finely,  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  forms  of  endless  diversity.     This  beautiful, 
undulating  surface  has  been  improved  with  great  taste,  the 
fields  richly  covered  with  grass,  the  groves,  clumps  of  trees  and 
forests  pnmed  of  dead  timber  and  all  deformities,  and  flourish- 
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>[ini5:erto  F.rij:: .ir.i l  jr. a  Niplcs.  thcnas  Attorney-General, a  ^^^- 

Ser..i:"»r  of  :ho  I'T-lroti  States,  and  as  a  patriot  soldier,  W 

liam  rinkr.ey  had  acl'.icved  a  wide  and  eminent  fame,  and 

an.  or  It  ^r  h.ul  frw  eouaN  in  the  country- :  while,  at  the 

c  fills  ilca:h,  he  w.is  the  ac!<nov.Iedi:od  head  of  the  America:^ 

t 
Bar.      The  province  •'■(  Mar^.land  had  been  famous  among  th^ 

o^lonics  lor  a  l>r,-^  line  of  learned  and  able  law\*ers  ;  Pinkne^^^ 

Studied  his  nrofcssi*  n  with  Mr.  Justice  Chase, an  eminent  prac^^ 

titioiicr  :  and  »'»n  hi-;  f^rs:  apjx.urance  in  the  courts  was  reccg- 

ni/ed  as  an  adopt  in  f-ronsic  eloquence;  in  the  law  of  Real 

Tropeny  ho  was  thoroui:hIy  vorsed  and  a  master  in  the  science 

of  special  ploedincr.     While  in  England  he  was  the  companion 

of  Scott  ami  pTskine,  and  on  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the 

stiuly   i^\    Kn^Iish    litor.iiuro,  whereby   he   acquired  a  happy 

choico  ot'Iar.;:u.ice  ;  a  /oalous  volunteer  officer  in  thewarof  1812, 

ho  adilroN<ovl  an  able  appeal  to  the  jH-'oplo  of  his  native  state; 

the  aiKIros-^  in  Mr.  Mailison.  at  tho  close  of  the  war,  from  the 

ciii/ons  of  Ibltinioro,  was  also  drafted  bv  Pinknev.     He  com- 

niandod  his  corps  with  groat  gallantr}-,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Bladensburir,  whoroin  ho  was  sovorolv  wounded,  his  battalion 

sent  him  a  highly  complimontar)-  address  ;  and  when  he  died, 

his  eulogy  was  oloquontly  pronounced  by  Marshall,  Clay  and 

Webster. 

"  No  man,"  savs  Mr.  Konnedv  in  his  "  Life  of  Wirt,"  "ever 

Irew  forth  a  larger  share  of  mingled  applause  and  censure,  or 

vas  visited  with  more  exaggerated  extremes  of  opinion.     He 

-as  popular  as  a  political  champion  and  he  had  acquired  a 

igh  standing  in  the  country  for  his  diplomatic  ser\'ice." 

While  the  orator}'  of  William  Pinkney  is  one  of  the  cher- 
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^^''^ed  social  traditions  of  Baltimore,  a  few  tender  and  favorite 
vtics  keep  alive  the  memory  of  his  son,  Edward  Coates  Pink- 
^^y,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1802,  and  died  in  Baltimore, 
^^  the  age  of  twenty-six  ;  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  College,  he 
^^tered  the  navy ;  afterwards  studied  and  practiced  law  and 
^clited  a  political  journal  in  Baltimore,  until  ill-health  obliged 
^im  to  retire  from  active  life.     His  little  volume  of  Poems, 
Published  anonymously,  was  a  literary   novelty  when   it  ap- 
peared in  1825,  and  was  justly  deemed  a  work  of  poetical 
promise,  not   so   much   on  account  of  the  principal  poem, 
*'  Rudolph,"  as  because  of  a  rare  musical  grace  and  genuine 
Sentiment  manifest  in  the  lyrical  strains ;  two  of  them — "  A 
Health  "  and  "  Picture  Song,"  still  hold  their  place  among  our 
few  but  endeared  household  verses  of  native  origin. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  legal  duties,  as  professor  and 
practitioner,  David  Hoffman  wrote  many  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive essays,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the  ti- 
tles of  "  Thoughts  on  Men,  Manners  and  Things,"  and  **  Via- 
tor," embodying  the  fruit  of  extensive  reading,  of  observation, 
reflection  and  travel ;  and  in  1853,  appeared  in  London  from 
the  same  pen,  the  first  volume  of  a  condensed  history  of  the 
world  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  under  the  guise  of  "  Chroni- 
cles Selected  from  the  Original  of  Cartaphilus,  the  Wandering 
Jew." 

Under  date  of  November  14th,  1854,  Mr.  Kennedy  writes  : 
"  We  have  news  of  the  death,  by  paralysis,  of  David  Hoffman. 
He  died  in  New  York,  on  Sunday.  He  was  a  man  of  singu- 
lar learning  and  various  study ;  and  has  written  some  clever 
books,  among  them  "  Chronicles  of  Cartaphilus,  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  " — a  strange  work,  full  of  erudition." 

Brantz  Mayer,  another  Baltimore  author,  who  was  educated 
at  St.  Mary's  and  had  travelled  in  India,  gave  to  the  public  two 
interesting  and  valuable  works  on  Mexico ;  his  discourse  before 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  in  185 1,  is  noteworthy  as  a 
vindication  of  an  honest  backwoodsman  against  the  famous 
speech  of  Logan,  the  Indian  chief;  while  his  story  of  Captain 
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Canot,  which  appeared  three  years  after  and  describes  twenty 
years  of  an  African  cruiser  s  adventures,  has  been  compared 
¥,ith  the  writings  of  De  F«3e ;  two  of  the  most  efficient  liter- 
ary institutions  of  Baltimore — the  Athenaeum  and  Historical 
Societ}',  are  largely  indebted  to  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
Brantz  Mayer.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  bom  and  died  in  Balti- 
more. 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  literary  experiments 
were  tried  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal  called  the  J^ar- 
ticOj  which  flourished  in  Baltimore  in  1816,  to  which  paper 
Paul  Allen,  Pierpont  and  John  E.  Hall  contributed ;  the  lat- 
ter soon  emigrated  to  Pliiladelphia  to  edit  the  Portfolio :  jo- 
cose paragraphs,  coarse  epigrams,  essa\'s  and  sketches  of 
travel-  now  and  then,  appeared  in  the  local  papers  of  the  city. 
General  Harper  wrote  several  polidcal  tracts  before  he  came 
to  Baltimore  and  some  pamphlets  on  Internal  Improvements 
afterwards  ;  and  among  the  casual  poedc  ettusions  still  re- 
membered is  a  beautiful  IvTical  reply  to  Richard  H.  Wilde's 
**  Mv  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,''  attributed  to  Mrs.  Buck- 
ler. 

Several  Xe-^v  England  writers,  subsequently  known  to  fame, 
identined  their  earlv  Iiterj.r\-  ertorts  with  a  residence  in  Bald- 
more  ;  among  them.  Tared  Sparks,  John  Pierpont,  John  Xeal, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Bishtro  Coxe.  But  it  was  with  the  Bar 
and  Journalism  that  local  iiierature  was  chietiy  associated  ;  as 
editors  of  or  contributors  to  the  leading  journal — xh^  Baltimore 
American^  we  find  George  Henr}-  Calvert,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  original  Proprietary  of  Maryland,  and  most  favorably 
known  by  his  "Gentleman,"  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Eu- 
rope,*' translations  from  the  German  and  other  writings ;  Peter 
Cruse,  a  gifted  writer  who  died  young: and  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Law  Studies ;  Social  Life  ;  Admitted  to  the  Bar ;  Eminent  Lawyers 
Of  Baltimore;  Friendships;  "The  Red  Book;"  Death  of  Cruse; 
Public  Life  ;  Pinkney  ;  Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  ;  Ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Chili ;  Declines ;  Marriage ;  Death  of  his 
Wife ;  Fox -Hunting. 

CONTINUING  his  law  studies,  after  the  brief  military  epi- 
sode, Mr.  Kennedy  entered  the  office  of  Walter  Dorsey, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Baltimore.  He  applied  himself, 
with  much  zeal  and  conscientiousness,  for  several  months  to  this 
professional  discipline,  alternating,  however,  his  reading  of 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  with  lighter  literature,  and  seeking  rec- 
reation in  social  intercourse.     At  the  period  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  society  in  Baltimore  was  singularly  attractive. 
Comparatively  limited  it  was  on  that  account  more  intimately 
associated ;  there  was  a  frank  and  free  intercourse  between 
the  young  and  a  lively  interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  their 
elders,  which  is  only  realized  where  a  few  families  depend 
on  each  other  for  social  enjoyment,  that  is  fused  and  fostered 
by  a  social  sympathy  which  is  impracticable  when  communi- 
ties are  large  and  made  up  of  the  various  elements  incident  to 
our  age  of  more  facile  communication.     The  young  people  be- 
longing to  the  better  families  in  Baltimore,  sixty  years  ago, 
were  more  like  brothers  and  sisters  than  mere  neighbors  ;  they 
met  constantly  at  each  other's  houses  for  a  dance  or  musical 
practice ;  the   fashion   of  extravagant  entertainments,  other 
than  prandial,  did  not  obtain ;  most  of  the  youths  had  their 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  and  the  young  girls  set  an  example 
of  frugal  fun  by  what  they  called  "cotton-cambric  parties," 
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wherein  all  luxury  of  toilette  was  prohibited.  The  womanly 
charms,  as  distinguished  from  mere  intellectual  pretension  on 
the  one  hand,  and  worldly  hardihood  on  the  other,  which  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  rare  and  lovable  characteristic  of 
Maryland  women,  may  doubtless  be  traced,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  candid  and  kindly,  yet  high-bred  and  genial  intercourse 
thus  prevalent.  The  pure  and  self-respecting  but  comparatively 
unambitious  domestic  education  of  that  day,  confirmed  and 
conserved  what  is  most  beautiful  and  attractive  in  the  sex. 
Not  a  few  fair  Baltimoreans  of  the  period,  owe  their  intelligent 
principles  of  action  and  the  religious  elevation  of  their  senti- 
ments, to  the  benign  influence  of  Margaret  Mercer,  a  rarely 
endowed  and  widely  endeared  daughter  of  our  revolutionary 
aristocracy,  who,  for  many  years,  was  the  favorite  female 
teacher  in  the  State,  and  became  the  life-long  friend  of  her  pu- 
pils ;  the  few  who  still  survive  hold  her  memory  in  tender  and 
reverent  gratitude. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reminiscent  discourse  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  bring  clearly  to  our  minds  the  life  and  manners 
of  that  day,  and  the  changes  which  the  author  lived  to  witness 
and  record. 

"As  communities  grow  in  density  and  aggregation,  the  indi- 
viduality of  men  diminishes.  People  attend  to  their  own  con- 
cerns and  look  less  to  their  neighbors.  Society  breaks  into 
sects,  cliques  and  circles,  and  these  supersede  individuals.  In 
the  old  time,  society  had  its  leaders,  its  models  and  dictators. 
There  is  always  the  great  man  of  the  village ; — seldom  such  a 
thing  in  the  city.  It  was  the  fashion  then  to  accord  reverence 
and  authority  to  age.  That  is  all  gone  now.  Young  America 
has  rather  a  small  opinion  of  its  elders,  and  does  not  patronize 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  knows  too  much  to  be  advised,  and 
gets,  by  intuition,  what  a  more  modest  generation  found  it  hard 
enough  to  get  by  experience.  If  we  could  trace  this  notion 
through  all  its  lodgments,  we  should  find  that  this  want  of  rev- 
erence and  contempt  of  obedience  is  the  deepest  root  of  this 
mad  rebellion. 
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**  Baltimore  had  passed  out  of  the  village  phase,  but  it  had 
^^  got  out  of  the  village  peculiarities.  It  had  its  heroes  and 
^  fine  old  gentlemen,  and  its  accomplished  law)'ers,  divines 
^^d  physicians,  and  its  liberal,  public-spirited  merchants. 
^las !  more  then  than  now.  The  people  all  knew  them  and 
^^ated  them  with  amiable  deference.  How  sadly  we  have  ret- 
^^aded  in  these  perfections  ever  since ! 

"  Society  had  a  more  aristocratic  air  than  now — not  because 
he  educated  and  wealthy  assumed  more,  but  because  the  com- 
munity itself  had  a  better  appreciation  of  personal  worth,  and 
oluntarily  gave  it  the  healthful  privilege  of  taking  the  lead  in 
he  direction  of  manners  and  in  the  conducting  of  public  af- 
airs.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  lingering  characteristic  of  colo- 
ial  life,  which  the  revolution  had  not  effaced, — the,  as  yet,  un- 
xtingu'shed  traditional  sentiment  of  a  still  older  time — of 
^hich  all  traces  have  been  obliterated  by  the  defective  discip- 
ne  of  succeeding  generations. 

"  I  have  a  long  score  of  pleasant  recollections  of  the  friend- 
hips,  the  popular  renowns,  the  household  charms,  the  Ifon- 
omie,  the  free  confidences  and  the  personal  accomplish- 
lents  of  that  day.  My  memory  yet  lingers  with  affectionate 
lelay  in  the  wake  of  past  notabilities,  male  and  female,  who 
lave  finished  their  voyage  and  long  ago,  I  trust,  found  a  safe 
nooring  in  that  happy  haven,  where  we  fondly  expect  to  find 
hem  again  when  we  ourselves  shall  have  furled  our  sails  and 
ecured  an  anchorage  on  that  blessed  shore. 

"  In  the  train  of  these  goodly  groups  came  the  gallants  who 
ipheld  the  chivalry  of  the  age  ; — cavaliers  of  the  old  school, 
"nil  of  starch  and  powder:  most  of  them  the  iron  gentlemen  of 
he  Revolution,  with  leather  faces — old  campaigners,  renowned 
or  long  stories, — not  long  enough  from  the  camp  to  lose  their 
nilitary  brusquerie  and  dare-devil  swagger ;  proper,  roystcring 
)lades  who  had  not  long  ago  got  out  of  harness  and  begun  to 
ifTect  the  elegancies  of  civil  life.  Who  but  they ! — ^jolly  fel- 
ows,  fiery  and  loud,  with  stern  glance  of  the  eye  and  brisk 
urn  of  the  head,  andswash-buckler  strut  of  defiance,  like  game 
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vxici,  ail  in  ':ilr■:t^-:::^^li^^i  crrcxdii-ffiis  iz«i  pCTidered  hair 
ar^l  ::ic*.  mii  ^iic-i'zurrrd  icviTi  wrrfi  aiirrcw  capes  and  long 
baijti.  iT.ii  ;i:i::i^L5  :t:  -ro*:::  iir.  ?ni*Ll-*:ii:cies  i!sd  sariped  stock- 
ir-s:^-  icctz'i  .vj::i  zrta.:  "itiiiiiJr:'?^  izii  jrr^ir  scetil  wi:ch  chains 
i!iipi:--ii:r^  iz.  i|ird  s^iil.  .z  ric  Jiiriess  of  iheold  sounding- 
hcriTis  h.ur*:r  ii:ov-r  Lie  :u.!ri"j?.  .\j:d  licv  walked  with  such 
i  stir.  Ttrl^ir.;!  LtcLr  :ar.t=s  171: c  riic  ra.vrme!:i:  tiLi  i:  ran«:  a^ain. 
r  d^Tf  ill  uir.iirzr:.  .:'.x::n!:r/  ::■  p reduce  jjtv  th?r.g  €q\iai  10  it 
Tr^cre  tfl^  sii'ih.  i  r:;LL?h.  :c  jtace  iner  Lie  xar.  so  visible  in 
t'  -try  TZfV.-'tnifzr.z,  I:  wi?  1  <i:^z  wzrm  seeirr^.  when  one  of 
thc:=<  wciLQer-beiic3.  zailanis  i:c:scid  a  Liiv  on  the  street. 
There  x2s  a  bow  which  rec uireii  the  whi?Ie  widdi  of  ihe  pave- 
ment, a  scrape  of  :zl-  f:-*::  ir.i  the  cane  thrjst  widh  a  flourish 
under  :he  len  irm  in  I  pri-wCtin^  behind  in  a  parallel  line 
with  the  cue.  Ar.i  r.orhir-^  couii  be  m^re  piquant  than  the 
lady's  return  of  riii  silu:i:::n-  in  j.  ojurtesy  that  brought  her, 
with  bridltd  chin  ir.i  .1  mr-st  \^inr.ir.i:  i:iarxe,  half  wav  to  the 
ground-     And  such  a  v-jl^jme  of  cUniry  '. 

"It  was  reallv  a  ci^mfort  to  see  a  sxxi  housewifelv  matron 
of  tha:  merr/  tim.,  trud^r.r.^  :hr:i:^h  t?wn  in  bad  weather, 
^\Tapped  up  in  a  ;zrc.ii  *  :x:'-:.i.i:'r/  her  amis  thrust  into  a 
huge  muff,  and  a  tippe:  wjur.i  ab.^u:  her  neck  and  shoulders 
in  as  many  foI:ls  as  the  serpen:  of  LaocsX^n,  a  beaver  hat  close 
over  her  ears,  and  her  fee:  shod  in  pattens  that  lifted  her 
above  all  contact  with  mud  and  water,  clanking  on  the  side- 
walks with  the  footfall  of  the  spectre  of  the  Bleeding  Nun. 

*•  Even  the  seasons  were  on  a  scale  of  s^randeur  unknown  to 
the  present  time.  There  were  none  of  your  soft  Italian  skies 
and  puny  affectation  of  April  in  December.  But  winter  strut- 
ted in,  like  a  peremptor\'  bandit  on  the  st;ige,  as  one  who  knew 
his  power  and  wasn't  to  be  trifled  with,  and  took  possession 
of  sky  and  field  and  river  in  good  earnest,  flinging  his  snowy 
clo;ik  upon  the  ground  as  a  challenge  to  all-comers,  deter- 
mined that  it  should  lie  there  until  he  chose  to  take  it  up." 

While  a  law-student  and  subsequently,  young  Kennedy  was 
a  happy  and  popular  sharer  in  the  social  privileges  of  his  na- 
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tive  city.    His  high  spirits,  genial  address,  and  pleasant  humor 
made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  young  of  both  sexes.     His 
tastes  and  habits  were  remarkably  pure.     One  of  his  com- 
rades, during  the  excitement  of  the  expected  invasion,  when  free- 
dom from  customary  routine  and  long  intervals  of  leisure  in  the 
duties  of  the  camp,  allured  some  of  the  young  volunteers  into 
excesses,  bears  testimony  to  this  exceptional  conduct  of  young 
^^nnedy,  who,  without  the  least  asceticism  of  bearing  or  re- 
proach, but  with  a  kindly,  yet  resolute  manner,  invariably  de- 
clined joining  his  companions  in  the  dissipation  to  which  they 
^ere  more  or  less  addicted.     His  keen  appreciation  of  the  no- 
bler pleasures  of  the  mind  and  the  more  delicate  enjoyment 
ht  derived  from  the  society  of  the  fair  and  the  gifted,  tended 
to  confirm  the  high  morale  which  sprung  from  natural  charac- 
ter and  careful  education.     He  was  the  life  of  the  parties  of 
that  day  and  a  welcome  guest  on  all  occasions  of  social  festiv- 
ty ;  but  it  was  in  the  circles  of  family  life  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  intimate  friends,  that  he  appeared  to  the  greatest 
advantage  and  found  his  true  satisfaction ;  favorite  as  he  and 
his  comrades  were  among  men  and  women  of  their  own  age, 
the  elders  in  society  and  at  the  bar,  none  the  less  adopted 
them  into  their  good  graeces.     There  were  famous  amphy- 
trions  in  those  days,  men  of  wealth,  position  and  influence ; 
dignified  in  manner,  hospitable  by  habit,  generous  but  exclu- 
sive.    The  old  Baltimore  Library  Company  included  many  of 
these  magnates,  who  held  monthly  dinners  which  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  wine  and  wit.     It  was  quite  a  startling 
social  event  when  these  *•' grave  and  reverend,"  but  none  the  less 
jovial  "  signers "  elected  Kennedy  and  two  or  three  of  his 
friends  members  of  this  veteran  corps ;  "  v/e  want  an  infusion 
of  young  blood,"  said  the  prime  mover  in    this  innovation. 
On  the  first  occasion  of  a  re-union,  after  the  new  members 
had  been  installed,  they  acquitted  themselves  so  well — one  by 
felicitous  classical  quotations,  one  by  clever  humorous  sallies 
and  another  by  a  fresh  contribution  of  witty  stories,  that  the 
old  gentlemen  voted,  by  acclamation,  to  hold  the  dinner  semi- 
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monthly,  and  afterwards  it  became  a  weekly  institution,  so 
speedily  had  the  vivacious  and  accomplished  youths  rejuvena- 
ted the  elders  and  given  new  life  and  grace  to  their  banquet 
Among  the  eminent  lawyers  Mr.  Pinkney  took  a  great 
interest  in  young  Kennedy,  who  became  engaged  to  his  daugh- 
ter Charlotte ;  the  engagement  lasted  but  a  few  months  ;  and 
the  lady  soon  after  married  a  gentleman  of  New  York.  Her 
father  continued,  to  the  last,  to  feel  and  manifest  a  warm  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Kennedy.  To  this  period  the  following  letter 
from  his  brother  refers  : 

Jefferson  Co.,  Vfrginia,         i 
Clayton,  March  11th,  1821.  \ 

My  Dear  John  : — The  distressing  solemnity  of  my  Lord 
Coke's  most  grave  Commentary,  whereat  I  have  been  disport- 
ing myself  for  awhile,  and  the  ineffable  dulness  of  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Revised  Code,  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  writing 
to  you  more  frequently.  I  finished  Coke  some  time  ago  and 
am  now  laboring  through  him  a  second  time — to  what  purpose 
I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  my  good  uncle  Phil,  means  to 
give  me  a  surfeit  at  once,  and  thereby  force  me  to  abjure  the  law. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  the  account  of  your  disagreement 
with  Miss  Pinkney,  but  only  regretted  it  as  supposing  it  dis- 
turbed your  quiet.  You  are  not  one,  however,  who  will  suffer 
such  things  to  make  you  very  miserable — especially  as  you  are 
already  so  intent  upon  the  gratification  of  your  own  honorable 
and,  I  may  say,  successful  ambition,  and  besides, 

"  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Locliinvar.'* 

And  now,  my  dear  Hero,  or  Hector,  that  you  can  rest  from  the 
struggle  of  debate ;  now  that  you  are  quietly  seated  in  your  office 
covered  with  your  laurels,  or  your  bays,  or  your  palms,  or  even 
with  your  old  surtout — with  the  reputation,  at  least  in  Virginia 
here,  of  being  the  most  distinguished  young  man  in  Maryland, 
and  the  first  man,  young  or  old,  in  the  Assembly ;  now  I  say, 
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will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  let  me  know,  in  a  long  epistle, 
what  is  going  on  in  Baltimore.  ?       Yours,  affectionately, 

Andrew  Kennedy. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Winder,  and  commenced  practice  in  1816.  He  was  counsel  for 
some  of  the  City  Banks ;  was  associated  awhile  with  Charles 
F.  Mayer,  and  conducted  some  important  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  he  became  trustee  for  several  estates,  and 
worked  on  steadily  in  his  profession,  then  his  sole  dependence. 
Yet  the  law  was  distasteful  to  him  from  the  first — his  tastes 
were  all  for  literature  and  politics.  "  Is  not  the  institution  of 
lawyers — men  who  live  by  attending  to  suits — a  great  evil .?" 
lie  writes.  "  How  completely  and  helplessly  is  society  en- 
cased and  bound  up  in  this  web  of  law.  Why  should  a  man 
to  get  his  rights,  be  obliged  to  pay  so  highly  for  it,  and  to  be 
subject  to  such  terrors  in  the  getting  of  them.?"  Yet  few  writ- 
ers have  shown  such  an  appreciation  of  lawyers  as  a  class  ;  in 
his  "  Life  of  Wirt "  and  in  "  Swallow  Barn,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
portrays  the  peculiar  intellectual  charm  of  a  judicial  mind  and 
the  exceptional  culture  which,  in  his  youth,  distinguished  the 
profession.  The  bar  of  Baltimore  was  then  renowned  for  its 
able,  eloquent  and  learned  lawyers;  the  names  of  Luther 
Martin  and  William  Pinkney,  of  Generals  Harper  and  Winder, 
and  occasionally  of  Wirt,  and  with  many  others,  are  among  the 
most  eminent  in  American  jurisprudence. 

The  legal  profession  in  our  country,  at  the  time  he 
entered  it,  represented  a  kind  and  degree  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity and  influence,  no  longer  so  exclusively  its  own,  as 
when  reading  men  were  less  common.  The  social  prestige 
and  interest  of  the  profession  was  thus  early  impressed  upon 
his  mind  ;  and  his  own  qualities  made  him  the  congenial  asso- 
ciate of  the  eminent  members  of  the  bar.  Cordially  adopted 
as  a  young  friend  by  the  famous  veterans  of  his  youth,  and  a 
v/itness  of  many  of  their  forensic  triumphs,  he  soon  learned 
to  place  a  high  estimate  on  the  possible  success  and  the  intel- 
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loctual  eminence  of  the  legal  fraternity.  But  this  did  not 
mitigate  his  own  i>ersonal  distaste  for  the  vocation ;  like  so 
many  others  in  whom  the  literary  instinct  is  predominant,  he 
turned  from  ihc  dry  details  of  law  to  the  humanizing  generali- 
ties of  literature,  with  unabated  relish  ;  he  wrote,  and  read  his- 
tory, poetr}'  and  fiction,  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  a  case 
or  got  through  a  document.  And  yet,  according  to  one  of 
his  successful  cotemporaries  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Kennedy  possess- 
ed some  special  qualifications  therefor.  He  had,  says  this 
gentleman,  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  collection  and  anal- 
ysis of  facts  and  the  facile  exposition  of  a  question ;  he  could 
draw  up  a  masterly  judicial  statement,  arrange  and,  as  it  were 
clarify  and  emphasize  the  details  of  a  subject,  with  remarkable 
celerity  and  success.  This  qualification,  we  know  in  subse- 
quent life,  proved  most  ausi)icious  to  his  usefulness  in  public 
duly,  as  is  aj^parent  in  his  Report  on  Commerce,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Comniisioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition — and  on 
many  other  occasions,  when  the  rapid  elucidation  or  impres- 
sive programme  of  a  great  subject  was  required.  Despite  his 
want  of  strong  personal  interest  in  law,  he  none  the  less  ap- 
plied himself  to  its  duties  ;  he  was  very  rarely  a  hard  student, 
but  always  observant,  a  reader,  and  gracefully  expressive ;  he 
was  a  natural  speaker  and  writer. 

Soon  after  commencing  practice  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  his  in- 
timate friends  Pennington,  Dulany  and  Cruse,  set  up  a  bache- 
lor's establishment  in  St.  Paul's  Street.  The  one  survivor 
of  the  attached  and  happy  quartette,  has  given  me  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  life  tliey  led  after  they  began  housekeeping.  He 
describes  his  friends  as  about  equally  fond  of  literature 
and  ladies ;  Cruse  was  eminently  classical  in  his  taste  and 
culture,  brilliant  in  his  talk,  affectionate  in  his  disposition  j 
Kennedy  manifested  more  interest  in  public  life,  urbane  and 
genial  to  a  fault  and  fond  of  a  joke.  In  the  evening,  when 
not  engaged  for  a  party  or  a  play,  and  often  before  or  after 
such  pastimes,  the  young  men  would  pursue  their  respective 
and  characteristic  occupations  in  the  drawing-room  together  : 
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•^'"ile  Pennington  was  at  work  upon  a  chancery  bill,  Kennedy 

^"d  Cruse  would  be  preparing  a  forthcoming  number  of  "  The 

^^d  Book;  ''and  when  either  of  them  succeeded  in  "making 

^  hit,"  satirical  or  elegant,  as  it  might  be,  they  remorselessly 

^^terrupted  their  more  grave  companion  and  bade  him  criticise 

^eir  work  or  share  the  joke,  for,  writes  a  member  of  the     Mon- 

"^y  Club,"  Mr.  Pennington  was  the  best  narrator  of  anecdote 

2^d  delineator  of  character  among  his  associates."  The  history 

®^  this  primitive   literary  enterprise   is   characteristic  of  the 

^^nters  and  the  time.      Both  Kennedy  and  Cruse  had,  from 

time  to  time,  contributed  to  the  journals  of  the  day  ;  the  for- 

"^^r,  for    awhile,   was   editor    of   the   Baltimore  American ; 

^^d  they  constantly  exchanged  criticisms  and  formed  plans. 

^he  idea  of  a  local  anonymous  satire^  to  appear  occasionally 

^f^cl  astonish  and  mystify  the  town,  was  singularly  fascinating 

tc>  the  young  aspirants  for  literary  influence  ;  and  they  issued 

the  first  number  of  "The  Red  Book" — a  small  pamphlet,  in 

^'^rse  and  prose,  very  like,  in  form   and  purpose,  the  "  Sal- 

'^^.gundi"  of  Irving  and  Paulding.     "This  little  work"  says 

"^e  preface,  "  comes  before  the  public  eye,  the  careless  offspring 

^^  chance,  unsupported  by  patronage  and  unadorned  by  the 

^'Hsel  of  fame  or  fashion.     It  possesses  this  advantage,  that  let 

t*^c^  world  slight  it  as  it  may,  it  will  always  be  read.     It  is  in 

J^in  to  seek  its  origin,  for  no  man  shall  say  whence  it  came. 

^  he  authors  are  not  to  be  known  though  they  may  mingle  freely 

^^'^th  their  fellows."     Curiosity  was  piqued  on  the  appearance 

^^   the  initial  number  ;  and  the  little  serial  soon  became  famous 

^^d  was  in  such  demand  that  the  hand-presses,  then  in  use, 

^^^\ild  not  turn  off  an  adequate  supply  of  copies  in  season  to 

^^  ^et  the  requisition.     The  secret  of  the  authorship  was  well 

^^pt.  Although  a  few  shrewdly  suspected  that  "  The  Red  Book" 

^>ianated  from  the  genial  bacheloric  domicile  of  the  friends, 

^^*lio  had  such  excellent  opportunities  to  note  the  follies  of 

*^e  day  and  describe    the   eccentric   or  pretentious   people 

^>~ound  them  ;  yet  all  guessing  as  to  the  origin  of  special  papers 

^Vas  a  failure,  and  the  young  authors  enjoyed  their  incognito 
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as  well  as  the  noise  their  lucubrations  made  in  the  wor74 
Kennedy  and  Cruse  were  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  that 
their  playful  intercourse  was  a  delight  not  only  to  themselves^ 
but  to  all  their  friends.  Many  are  the  amusing  reminiscences 
of  the  angr}'  criticisms  they  used  to  hear  upon  the  personalities 
of  *'  The  Red  IJook  ;'  at  the  "  cotton-cambric  parties"  it  was 
discussed  and  the  authors  joined  in  the  indignation  expressed; 
so  that  both  its  preparation  and  social  ordeal  became  a  source 
of  jollity  to  the  ingenious  contrivers  of  this  literary  pastime. 

"  The  Red  Book"  appeared  at  intervals  for  two  years ;  and 
the  numbers  bound  make  two  duodecimo  volumes  in  old-fesh- 
ioned  type  ;  they  are  now  extremely  rare.  A  glance  at  their 
pa^es  shows  the  old  Queen  Anne  essay  style  and  scope,  now  al- 
legorical and  now  a  parody,  here  an  imitation  of  obsolete  Eng- 
lish and  there  a  reproduction  of  some  classic  type.  The  tides  of 
the  papers  suggest  their  aim  and  style  ;  such  as  "  The  History 
of  Mr.  Bronze  ;"  '*  An  old  Prophecie  ;"  "  Sidrophel  to  the 
Ladies ;"  "  From  the  Tusculum  ;"  "  Market  Street  Musings"  and 
"  Horace  in  Baltimore,"  the  last  from  a  series  of  local  satires 
written  by  Cruse,  who  knew  the  odes  of  Horace  by  heart,  and 
having  decided  upon  the  one  lo  travestie,  would  reel  off  an 
English  imitation,  with  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  satirical 
subjects  thereof,  with  remarkable  spirit  and  facility.  The 
significance,  and  therefore  much  of  the  interest  of  their  lo- 
cal allusions,  have  passed  away  with  the  occasion,  or  persons 
that  inspired  them  ;  while  the  style  of  periodical  wriring  has 
so  changed  that  speciniL-ns  of  this  early  date  have  little  attrac- 
tion for  readers  of  the  present  day.  Regarded  as  an  isolated 
vtMiture  not  unsuccessful  in  its  way,  as  an  indication  of  taste 
and  wit,  the  little  volume  is  agreeably  associated  with  the 
memory  of  its  authors.  This  literar)^  experiment  was  a  source 
of  much  amusement,  and  some  literary  practice  to  them; 
and  they  sent  copies  of  **  The  Red  Book  "  to  the  few  li^era- 
tcurs  the  country  then  boasted,  to  elicit  criticism  as  to  the 
merits  and  promise  of  their  work.  Two  replies  to  these  applica- 
tions are  here  inserted,  as  curious  illustrations  of  the  tentative 
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state  of  literature  among  us  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  formal 
encouragement  vouchsafed  by  scholars  to  the  few  young  aspir- 
ants to  the  honors  of  authorship : 

Cambridge  University,  June  26, 1820. 

Gentlemen  :— There  is  so  much  tilent  displayed  in  "  The 
Red  Book,"  that  I  should  gladly  see  you  strike  boldly  at  greater 
abuses ;  and,  though  it  might  still  be  done  in  a  pleasant  way, 
aim  at  elevating  the  turn  of  public  feeling,  on  many  important 
points  of  opinion  and  morals.  Your  town  is  large  enough  to 
admit  it — ours  is  not ;  for  it  is  scarce  possible  with  a  limited 
population  like  that  of  Boston,  to  say  any  thing  which  will  not 
')ring  you  into  personal  collision  with  your  acquaintances. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Edward  Everett. 


it 


To  the  Authors  of  "  The  Red  Book. 


Cambridge,  July  24, 1820. 

Gentlemen  : — By  virtue  of  the  authority  which  you  have 
)mmited  to  me,  I  pronounce  a  favorable  judgment  upon  "  The 
ed  Book."  I  have,  indeed,  to  object  to  some  levities  which 
ither  trespass  upon  propriety,  and  especially  to  an  occasional 
ant  of  reverence  in  alluding  to  Scripture.  But  I  am  satisfied 
om  this  publication  that  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it  are  ca- 
ible  of  doing  something  much  better  ;  and  it  is  because  I 
n  pleased  with  it,  and  not  because  I  condemn  it,  that  I  look 
irward  to  their  "  engaging  in  something"  much  "  more  credit- 
Die."  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  select  any  part,  I  should  say 
lat  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  imitations  of  Horace. 
Horace  in  Baltimore"  has,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  much  wit 
nd  spirit  as  "  Horace  in  London."  However,  I  mean  to  make 
0  invidious  distinctions.  The  prose  is  very  worthy  to  accom- 
any  the  poetry. 

For  the  honor  of  Greek  and  Baltimore,  I  beg  you  no  long- 
r  to  print  o  instead  of  9  final,  nor  use  double  7  as  a  diph- 
long.  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard, 

Yours,        Andrews  Norton. 

To  the  Authors  of  "  The  Red  Book." 

Of  this  youthful  performance,  Mr.  Kennedy  thought  little, 
xcept  as  it  was  the  occasion  of  much  amusing  experience  and 
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literary  sympathy  :  alluding  to  it  many  years  after,  he  says-- 
"In  1818  Peter  HofTman  Cruse  and  myself  published  in  Bal- 
timore, a  little  work,  in  two  volumes,  called  "  The  Red  Book." 
It  apix-'ared  in  numbers,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  and 
was  of  a  playful,  satirical  character,  no  farther  worthy  of  note 
than  for   its   containing  some  excellent  poetical   articles  by 
Cruse.*'     The  attachment  between  these  young  men  was  veiy 
strong,  and  based  on  a  similarity  of  taste  and  the  highest  mu- 
tual confidence.     When  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  friend  Penning- 
ton were  married,  leaving  their  old  bachelor  companion  alone, 
the  former  said  to  his  brother  Benedict,  "  we  must  take  care 
of  Cruse  ;"  and  he  became  at  once  an  habitue  of  their  homes 
"  and  like  one  of  the  family."     During  the  melancholy  summer 
and  autumn  of  1832,  when  the  cholera  prevailed  so  fatally  in 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  paying  his  accustomed  rounds 
of  fiimily  and  friendly  visits  in  Virginia ;  Pennington  and  Cruse 
remained  in  the  city  and  daily  met ;  they  never  failed  to  inquire 
each  other's  welfare  with  the  peculiar  solicitude  incident  to 
the  constant  ravages  of  the  epidemic ;  one  day  on  leaving 
their  respective  law  ofBces,   which  were    adjacent,  they  ac- 
knowledged to  each  other  the  symptoms  of  illness  ;  on  parting, 
Cruse  said  feelin^^ly  to  his  friend — **  I  hope  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  ;"  soon  after  both  were  seized  with  the  cholera; 
by  the  timely  and  devoted  care  of  his  friend  Dr.  Buckler,  Mr. 
Pennington  overcame  the  attack ;  but  remedial  means  were 
too  late  to  arrest  the  disease  in  the  other  case  ;  and  the  two 
friends  never  met  again.     It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that, 
forty  years  after,  when  in  the  summer  of  1870,  Mr.  Penning- 
ton took  leave  of  his  old  companion  Kennedy,  at  the  latter's 
threshold,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  north,  the  identi- 
cal words  fell  from  his  lips  which  had  proved  the  last  of  the 
friend  of  their  youth.     Feeling  how  precarious  was  the  tenure 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Kennedy  instead  of  his  wonted  jovial  parting, 
said :  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  each  other  again  ;"  the  sadly  re- 
membered phrase  struck  upon  the  ear  of  his  life-long  friend, 
with  an  ominous  thrill,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  O  John  I  don't  say 
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I"  The  words  were  prophetic  ;  they  had  parted  on  earth 
i^er.  Both  cherished  the  memory  of  Cruse  as  did  his 
r  suiviving  friends.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  journals,  in  a  programme  of  b'terary 
cts,  he  says :  "  I  meditate  a  tribute  to  my  friend  Cruse, 
Je  volume  of  his  Life  and  Writings."  This  design,  al- 
;;h  the  materials  were  partly  collected,  was  never  fulfilled, 
/^ith  the  cessation  of  "  The  Red  Book,"  Mr.  Kennedy  for 
time,  gave  more  attention  to  public  life  than  to  litera- 
although  he  never  wholly  neglected  the  latter.  A  taste 
r  than  an  ambition  for  political  activity,  had  early  mani- 
l  itself.  He  took  an  instinctive  interest  in  questions 
•licy,  and  enjoyed  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
:he  welfare  of  the  nation  and  the  progress  and  prosperity 
e  community  in  which  he  lived.  Frequently  called 
by  his  fellow-citizens  to  address  public  meetings,  he 
ally  became  the  recognized  advocate  of  certain  prin- 
.  and  the  graceful  expositor  of  popular  sentiment.  He 
;s,  in  his  recollections  of  his  early  life,  to  the  practice  he 
ed  as  a  speaker  in  the  Debating  Club  and  in  drafting  by- 
reports  and  constitutions,  as  having  been  an  unconscious 
one  the  less  desirable  preparation  for  official  duties.  It 
herefore,  with  great  ease  that  he,  as  occasion  prompted, 
le  the  orator  of  a  special  occasion  or  the  public  advocate 
important  measure,  whether  economical,  educational  or 
itive.  His  oldest  surviving  friends  recall  his  appearance 
ith,  when  addressing  the  crowd  from  the  gallery  of  the 
!ourt-House.  His  style  of  speaking  was,  for  the  most 
mstudied  ;  he  gained  and  kept  attention  by  lucid  argu- 
tempered  by  pleasantry,  frequent  sallies  of  humor,  em- 
:  force  of  statement,  good-natured  raillery  and  occasional 
iaks  of  rhetoric.  There  was  a  magnetic  charm  about 
inner,  and  often  a  finished  cadence  or  quiet  humor  in 
ne,  which,  combined  with  the  good  sense  upon  which  his 
1  or  protest  was  based,  secured  him  respectful  attention 
ncouraging  sympathy.     In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the 
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Lc-^islanire  of  Maryland  as  a  delegate  from  Baltimore, b 
which  posirion  he  -served  ibr  three  successive  years,  having 
been  rc-clecicd  in  1021-22. 

Martcxsbcbo.  Oct.  14th,  1830. 
My  Dk.vr  J  jhn"  : — After  receiving  my  congratulations 
upon  the  success  of  your  campaign.  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
of  the  particulars  of  your  election.  There  is  a  prodigioifi 
story  brought  here  by  Tom  Smith,  of  the  following  tenor,  viz.: 
that  on  your  lirst  risinjj:  to  address  your  fellow-citizens,  Aey 
I  judly  criefl,  "  t)»3wn  with  him — down,  down  !''  upon  whidi 
you  mixlestly  retreated  tor  some  miautes,  rallied  to  the  charge, 
aTi«l  finally  succeeded  in  eliciting  loud  and  long  huzzas  from 
capricious  multitudes,  etc.,  ttc.  Let  us  hear  all  about  these 
matters.  Affectionately  yours, 

Andrew  Kennedy. 

In  his  legislative  career  he  at  once  became  prominent  as 
an  advocate  of  Internal  Improvements  and  Reform  ;  in  some 
cases,  where  his  views  were  not  in  advance  of  the  time,  win- 
ning thereby  the  applause  of  his  constituents,  and  in  other 
instances,  when  anticipating  the  progress  of  public  opinion, 
he  incurred  critical  opposition.     A  friend  of  his  youth  informs 
me  that  on  his  return  to  Baltimore  trom  the  State  Capital, 
after  successtully  promoting  one  ot  these  popular  reforms,  the 
whole   audience   in   the   theatre   rose   on   his  entrance  with 
cheers ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  persistence  in  denouncing  the 
existent  laws  of  imprisonment  for   debt,  were  severely  con- 
demned by  the  press  and  in  the  legislature.     It  is  amusing, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  to   look   back   upon  the 
special  causes  and  methods  of  opposition  in  the  career  of  a 
consi-ient  and  conscientious  statesman,  and  regard  them  in 
tlie  light  of  subsequent  progress  and  policy.     Thus  his  views 
on  imprisonment  for  debt  have  long  ago  become  the  public 
sentiment  of  all  civilized  countries ;  and  while  he  was  isolated 
and  steadfast  in  his  old  age,  in  frustrating,  to  the  best  of  his 
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he  base  mutiny  against  the  republic  in  favor  of  slavery, 
:  often  have  remembered  with  wonder,  that  upon  his 
I  on  political  life,  forty  years  before,  being  then,  as  ever, 
nent  of  the  institution,  one  of  the  first  slanders  hurled 
him  by  the  opposite  party  in  the  caucus,  was  an 
3n  of  pro-slavery  opinions ;  for,  then  and  there,  this 
he  national  escutcheon  was  regarded  as  an  economical 

as  well  as  a  moral  stain,  by  a  large  and  influential 
\  more  amusing  instance  of  partisan  warfare  is  re- 
ed by  one  of  his  constituents;  finding  it  impossible 

successfully  the  character  or  depreciate  the  services 
)ung  member  from  Baltimore,  a  zealous  votary  of  the 

party  spent  days  in  searching  files  of  newspapers  to 

a  phrase  of  which  the  popular  candidate  was  the 
n  which,  apropos  to  some  argument,  he  had  said  of 
:ens   of  Baltimore,   that   they  "were   not  a  reading 

e  such  now  long-forgotten  party  manoeuvres  were  en- 
^r.  Kennedy  had  risen  not  only  in  the  estimation  of 
smen  and  associates  at  Annapolis,  as  a  young  man  of  un- 
ability,  honor  and  adaptation  to  public  life,  but  many 
stinguished  fellow-citizens  in  the  national  councils  be- 
ike  note  of  his  promise  and  claims.  At  thiat  period 
J  to  Washington  from  Baltimore  were  only  practicable 
trians  or-  in  stage-coaches  ;  in  spring  and  winter  the 
:re  heavy  and  sometimes  impassable.  The  prominent 
d  lawyers  went  there  to  attend  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Virginia  and  other  States  came,  like  Wirt,  to  Baltimore 
;  these  visits  being  attended  with  delays  and  fatigue,  in- 
)nger  sojourns  and  more  intimate  social  intercourse 
ler  legal  or  legislative  visitors  of  our  day  have  time 
ition  to  indulge.  Accordingly,  a  young  and  rising  man, 
the  bar,  in  society  or  public  life,  became  sooner  known 
distinctly  appreciated — than  is  possible  now,  when 
ors  are  so  numerous  and  opportunities  so  eagerly  and 
lously  sought.     Many  leading  men  thus  came  to  feel 
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an  interest  in  Mr.  Kennedy  from  what  they  heard  of  his  talenft, 
and  elijoyed  of  his  society  ;  and  it  occasioned  no  surprise  that 
he   received  from  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1824,  the  appointment  of 
Si'cretary  of  Legation  to   Chili.     Mr.  Wirt,  then  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  seems  to  have  interested  himself  warmly  Ja 
the  project.     For  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy  hesitated  as  to  his 
final  acceptance;  but  at  last  resigned  the  office, in  reganl to 
which  the  Attorney-General  thus  writes: 

Baltimore,  April  16,  1888. 
Dear  Sir: — It  is  understood  that  ministers  are  to  be  q>- 
|X)inted  to  the  new  republic  in  South  America,  who  are  to  be 
iiill  ministers,  and  will,  consequently,  require  Secretaries  of  L^ 
gation,  and  with  a  view  to  one  of  the  latter  appointments  I  Have 
been  recjuested  to  bring  to  your  view  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  this  place,  one  of  my  younger  professional  brethren,  fcr 
whom  I  entertain  great  respect  and  esteem,  as  do  the  people 
of  tills  city,  whose  delegate  to  the  State  Legislature  he  has  been 
fcr  some  time.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentieman— 
intelligent,  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  would,  I  think,  notonly 
fill,  but  grace  the  appointment,  and  as  such,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  recommend  him  to  your  attention,  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
j)o\ver  to  |)rojX)se  what  I  am  sure  will  benefit  my  country,  while 
it  will  gratify  my  own  feelings, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully. 
Your  obd't.  servant, 

William  Wirt. 

To  \ho  President  of  tho  Viuiod  States. 


Wasiiingtox,  January  26, 1823. 
What  if  I  didn%  my  dear  sir ;  is  it  not  a  feather  in  your 
cap  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  go  or  not  ?  Besides,  how  did  I 
know  but  you  might  change  your  mind  again,  and  wish  for  a 
sight  of  the  Andes,  and  sigh  to  hear  Cotopaxi  roar  and  assault 
the  skies.  Then  again  the  diamond  mines  of  Peru  and  Gol- 
conda  and,  en  passafit^  the  city  of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma, 
and  the  noble  Guatimozin's  bed  of  roses, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
shows  and  natural  wonders  to  which  Humboldt  has  given  in- 
terest, and  whose  narrative,  I  take  it,  would  be  the  compaiiion 
of  your  journey, — then  that  human  volcano  now  in  a  state  of 
political  eruption,  all  his  passions  in  a  magnificent  blaze,  red- 
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ening  the  whole  firmament  with  their  fires  and  ovenvhelming 
Dwns  and  villages  with  their  lava.  How  did  I  know  but 
hat  on  reflection  you  might  regret  your  having  missed  a  view  of 
ill  these  spectacles,  and  have  thanked  me  very  little  for  the 
sage  counsel  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  disappoint- 
ment ?  Besides,  if  you  remain  firm  to  your  purpose  of  declining 
it,  you  can  resign,  and  without  censure^  for  I  have  seen  the 
President  and  taken  all  the  blame  on  myself. 

1  am  still  old-fashioned  and  sage  enough  to  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  political  view 
to  **  stick  to  the  ship,"  but  being  no  adept  myself  at  either 
game,  you  had  better  consider  this  matter  once  more  and  con- 
sult more  experienced  advisers  than  myself.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
pedition may  benefit  you  in  both  respects  by  throwing  new 
)riUiancy  and  eclat  on  your  character,  and  thus  attracting  still 
nore  attention  to  you  on  your  return.  However,  consider  and 
lecide  as  you  please,  and  be  assured  that  whether  you  ap- 
prove my  omission  or  not,  it  was  well  intended. 

After  dinner : — I  wonder,  at  last,  if  it  be  not  true  that  there 
5  some  subtle  intercourse  between  spirit  and  spirit,  though  ab- 
ent  fi'om  each  other,  which  gives  each  the  cognizance  of  what 
5  passing  with  the  other.  I  wrote  the  preceding  before  din- 
ger, in  serious  apology  for  having  taken  the  liberty  to  with- 
lold  from  the  President  the  subject  of  your  former  letter, 
have  been  troubled  in  spirit  for  not  having  done  it  soon- 
r,  but  I  wished  the  nomination  to  be  confirmed  before  I 
pprised  you  of  the  trick  I  had  played  you.  But  the  President 
Did  me  when  I  made  my  confession  to  him,  that  the  idea  that 
ou  would  not  accept,  had  got  afloat  from  some  other  quarter, 
ut  that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  you  to  resign  when  the 
omination  should  be  confirmed, — "  but  sir,  he  will  accept,  " — 
lese  were  his  words,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  call  his  spirit  of 
Tophecy  into  question.  While  at  dinner,  I  received  your  let- 
zx  of  the  twenty-fourth,  and  now  I  have  to  consider  this 
ubject  again,  you  call  upon  me  to  do  it  frankly : — this  is  no 
as>'  task  when  I  see  the  determined  current  of  your  own  in- 
Aination.  I  perceive,  too,  it  is  not  a  temporary  frolic  that  you 
tre  bent  on,  but  a  settled  course  of  life,  that  is  to  exchange  the 
awycr  for  the  diplomatist.  "  If  you  thought  this  appointment 
vould  lead  to  speedy  preferment,  as  you  have  some  hope  it 
vill,  you  would  not  scruple  to  accept,  because  you  know  you 
ire  better  qualified  for  that  kind  of  life  than  any  other." 
The  ground  of  this  hope  and  the  accuracy  of  this  conscious- 
less   are  very   important  points  in   deciding  on  your  final 
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course.  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  possession  of  the  facts  y 
shall  fix  the  destiny  of  your  ultimate  pursuits,  but  I  b 
you  must  be  indulged  in  taking  fAis  frolic  for  a  year  ' 
This  will  give  us  time  to  consider, — for  as  to  the  final 
ment,  curia  advisarc  vult.  At  your  time  of  life  an  abser 
a  year  or  two  can  do  no  material  injury  ;  the  disappoint 
at  all  e\cnts,  might  do  you  more  harm  than  such  an  ab 
At  your  time  of  life  /would  certainly  go,  which,  howeve 
proves  my  own  Arab  propensity,  and  by  no  means,  th; 
step  would  be  right.  Take  the  Law  of  Nations  and  Blacl 
with  you,  and  do  not  forget  your  Bible,  You  will  be  as  cei 
confirmed  as  the  mission  to  Chili  will.  The  appoint 
will  both  go  together,  /.  r.,  share  the  same  fate. 

I  am,  as  you  conjecture,  extremely  busy.  I  shall  sc 
I  take  it  for  granted,  before  your  departure ;  meantime, 
and  joy  !  Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Wi 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

"  I  have  heard  him  describe,''  says  Mr.  Winthrop,  "m 
morously  his  first  inter\-iew  with  the  late  John  Quincy  i 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  he  called  at  the  State  Depa 
for  his  instructions,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  his 
— ^'Instructions!''  said  Mr.  Adams,  "the  only  instruc 
have  to  give  you  at  present  are  these ;  and  reaching  u 
the  aid  of  a  chair,  to  a  high  shelf  or  pigeon  hole,  he  banc 
a  carefully  prepared  description  and  drawing  of  the  i 
which  our  legations  abroad  were  required  to  wear, — not 
carded  as  inconsistent  with  Republican  principles,  ai 
him  to  provide  himself  accordingly.  Mr.  Kennedy's  )/ 
aspirations  for  diplomacy  were  not  stimulated  or  alt 
satisfied,  by  this  view  of  what  was  expected  of  him 
before  it  was  too  late,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  a 
ment ;"  which  he  did  in  the  following  terms : 

Baltimore,  May  18, 1 J 

Dear  Sir  : — When  I  had  the  honor  to  see  vou  on  i 

visit  to  Washington,  I  promised  myself  the  pleasiu-e 

ceeding,  as  soon  as  the  government  might  require  it,  \ 

mission  to  Chili,  and  hoped  by  the  fidelity  with  which  ] 
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irge  the  trust  committed  to  my  keeping,  to  have  made  some 
al  for  the  favor  you  had  shown  me.  Circumstances  have 
occurred  which  compel  me  to  resign  the  appointment,  and 
ne  to  throw  myself  upoij  your  indulgence  to  be  released 
uties  which,  in  any  other  situation,  I  would  have  under- 
with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

very  good  friend  Mr.  Wirt  has  engaged  to  be  answer- 
r  this  defection,  and  will  take  occasion  in  some  personal 
2w  to  make  you  acquainted  with  my  justification.  Believe 
,  none  but  the  most  cogent  reasons  could  have  induced 
iecline  the  very  flattering  notice  you  have  taken  of  me,  or 
:  risk  of  forfeiting  your  confidence  by  what  might  be  deem- 
ipricious  refiisal  of  it.  As  some  months  must  still  elapse 
the  mission  will  leave  the  country,  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
announcing  my  resignation.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my 
r,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Yours,  etc.,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

[lis  Exc'y  James  Monroe,  Prest.  of  U.  S. 

)bably,  besides  his  natural  reluctance  to  give  up  a  grow- 
actice,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  influenced  in  his  decision  by 
olution  he  had  formed  to  settle  in  life  by  entering  into 

and  tender  relation.  In  January,  1824,  he  married  a 
;er  of  Colonel  Tennant,  a  large  and  prosperous  shipping- 
ant  of  Baltimore  ;  in  October  of  the  same  year  his  wife 
fter  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  survived  her  but  a  few 
s.  To  this  brief  and  sad  episode  of  his  life  Mr.  Kenne- 
i^ays  avoided  reference.  Its  painful  associations  were 
hat  he,  with  a  philosophy  characteristic  of  his  mind, 

from  them  to  brighter  thoughts  and  the  healthful  re- 

s  of  occupation  and  society.     Though  he  preserved  no 

of  this  period,  the  evidence  of  his  journals  and  letters 

that  the  father  of  his  short-lived  bride,  entertained  for 
le  highest  regard ;  as  the  family  trustee  he  fulfilled  the 
delegated  by  Colonel  Tennant  with  the  most  scrupulous 

and  kindly  attention.     To  the  gentle  and  attached  wo- 
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man 


who  was  his  companion  for  so  short  a  time,  he  allude^ 
many  years  after,  in  one  of  his  journals,  with  a  tender  respect 
for  her  mcmor)-  characteristic  of  his  heart : 

May  31st,  1832.— I  have  to  note  that  in  the  course  of  lasl 
winter,'  the  burial-ground  of  Christ  Church,  which  was  near 
the  hospital,  was  broken  up,  and  the  remains  of  those  buried 
there  removed — among  the  rest,  those  of  one  who  is  assoa- 
ated  in  my  early  affections  with  a  fond  rnemor>',  and  whose 
short  career  belonged  to  a  period  of  my  life  which  was  greatiy 
endeared  by  her  gentle  and  loving  devotion, — ^my  first  wife- 
Mary— the  daughter  of  Colonel  Tcnnant.     We  were  married  in 
January,  1842,  and  she  died  in  October,  in  giving  birth  to  a  son, 
Tennanl  Pendleton.     She  was  twenty-two — a  brief  space  wife, 
— still  briefer  mother — a  woman  of  a  kind  and  virtuous  nature, 
true,  just  and  noble  in  character,  with  a  spirit  all  devotion, 
cheerfulness  and  trust.     She   was  laid  in  the  family  burial- 
ground  of  her  father,  and  as  Colonel  Tennant  always  intended 
to  erect  a  vault  there,  I  placed  no  memorial  on  the  spot    In 
eleven  months — in  September,  1825 — her  son  followed  her  and 
was  placed  by  her  side.     Upon  the  breaking  up  of  this  ceme- 
tery, her  remains,  and  those  of  her  child,  were  deposited  at 
Green  Mount,  in  the  enclosure  owned  by  John  Nelson,  the  late 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  married  her  sister. 
Although  I  set  no  value  upon  a  tablet  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  human  remains,  holding  it  to  be  an  idle  and  useless 
custom,  yet  in  deference  to  common  opinion  I  mean  to  place 
some  unostentatious  and  simple  monument  over  the  mother 
and  child  whose  brief  fortunes  will  never  interest  the  world 
and  will  never  neeil  a  memorial  for  mv  remembrance.    The 
spirits  that  informed  their  bodies  have  joined  their  kindred  na- 
tures in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  the  mortal  part  has  long  since 
escaped  the  bed  in  which  it  was  laid.     I  must  attend  to  this; 
and  get  a  stone  prepared  wiili  such  inscription  as  custom  or- 
dains, to  tell  to  those  who  may  seek  such  a  record  hereafter, 
little  is  left  of  that  natural  straciiire  which  was  once  the 
lodgment  of  a  spirii   as  pure  and  gentle  as  that  of 
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d  into  whose  companionship  she  has  long  since  enter- 
.  with  whom  she  now  abides." 

ire  was  a  club  of  gentlemen  in  those  early  days  in  Bal- 
and  its  vicinity,  addicted  to  fox-hunting,  another  of  the 
1  affinities  characteristic  of  the  place  and  people.  Mr. 
dy,  whose  strength  had  been  prostrated  by  a  prolonged 
of  quinsy — the  result  of  a  severe  cold  taken  during  a 
the  Susquehanna  as  one  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Ltes — joined  this  sporting  corps  and  sought  to  build  up 
nstitution  by  equestrian  exercise,  to  which  he  had  been 
omed  in  youth,  the  practice  thereof  having  been  neglect- 
r  he  became  engaged  in  professional  and  public  life.  He 
riy  hunted  with  the  club,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for 
1  winters  ;  and  always  reverted  to  the  experience  with 
zest.  They  met  at  each  other's  houses,  breakfasted  by 
ilight,  and  then  rode  to  North  Point,  and  thence,  in  every 
ion  across  the  country. 
6 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Second  marriage ;  Law  business ;  Al>8ences ;  Letters  to  Mrs.  K&D^^Ji 
Home  life ;  Journeys;  Residences  in  the  City  and  CJountry  house  >* 
Patapsco. 

WITH  the  commencement  of  the  year  1828,  a  new  vista 
of  life  was  opened  to  Mr.  Kennedy ;  active  as  had  been 
his  mind,  useful  his  labors  and  enjoyable  his  social  relations, 
he  needed,  more  than  the  average  of  men,  a  home;  his  nature 
was  so  gentle,  his  affections  so  earnest  and  his  tastes  so  essen- 
tially domestic,  that  for  the  healthful  and  happy  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  the  contentment  of  his  heart,  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  constantly  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  household  love 
and  duty,  and  have  free  and  fond  scope  for  his  best  sjrmpathies. 
The  good  Providence  which  he  always  gratefully  recognized  as 
the  guard  and  guide  of  his  life,  led  him  now  into  the  bosom  of 
a  family  and  to  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  woman  singularly  con- 
genial to  his  nature,  and  with  whom,  during  the  rest  of  his 
days,  he  found  all  that  could  harmonize  and  charm  his  being. 
In  the  minds  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Kennedy's  memory  is  indisso- 
lubly  associated  with  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him ;  with 
a  household  wherein  the  warmest  affections,  the  most  cultiva- 
ted society,  a  hospitality  and  a  heartiness  beyond  measure, 
seemed  at  once  to  enshrine  and  illustrate  a  life  and  character 
as  benign  as  accomplished  and  noble.     Among  the  letters  of 
this  period,  the  following  has,  to  those  who  knew  and  appre- 
ciated this  happy  home,  a  prophetic  significance  : 

"  Monday  night,  June  23d  1828. 

"  To  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  : — I  waited  at  your  house  last  night, 
until  after  dark,  expecting  your  return  from  town.     It  was  to 
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"  you,  with  what  pleasure  I  cannot  express,  that  your  Eliza- 
-^h  is  mine.  Believe  me,  my  dear  fHend,  it  has  made  me  ex- 
^^ely  happy,  and  that  I  feel  I  can  never  sufficiently  discharge 
^^  obligation  of  protection  and  duty  it  has  laid  upon  me.  She 
*^^11  always  receive  from  me  the  homage  of  an  ardent  affection 
'^i  the  most  sincere  devotion  to  her  welfare." 

This  simple  and  manly  declaration  Mr.  Kennedy  carried  out, 
vith  the  most  consistent  and  happy  fidelity,  for  forty  years ;  his 
highest  anticipations  of  domestic  enjoyment  were  more  than 
ealized ;  "  God  has  given  me  many  good  gifts,  Lizzie,  during 
ly  life,"  he  said  to  his  wife  a  few  hours  before  he  died — "  but 
le  best  is  you."  His  engagement  was  a  new  stimulas  to  in- 
ustiy ;  many  of  his  letters  during  the  succeeding  months,  to 
is  betrothed,  are  dated  at  Annapolis,  where  he  was  engaged 
I  legal  business  ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  whither  he  often  went  to 
tend  to  the  settlement  of  his  uncle  Anthony's  estate,  of  which 
3  was  executor.  A  bequest  from  this  relative  was  a  very  sea- 
)nable  aid  to  the  young  lawyer  at  this  time ;  but  he  depended 
ainly  on  the  fruits  of  his  professional  labor.  His  love-letters, 
such  they  may  be  called,  during  this  interval,  remind  me  of 
::eele's,  they  are  alternately  earnest  and  playful ;  and  their  nat- 
-al  and  manly  sentiment  is  sustained  by  an  equal  element  of 
)od  sense.  On  his  journeys  he  describes  very  aptly  the  com- 
iny  he  meets,  and  takes  occasion  to  exhibit  his  own  views  of 
fe  and  the  conjugal  relation ;  he  frankly  narrates  all  he  does, 
ies  and  thinks  ;  impatient  at  separation,  he  reveals  himself  so 
ankly  by  correspondence,  that  it  is  evident  how  the  most  per- 
ct  confidence  is  thus  confirmed  and  what  a  pure  and  perma- 
snt  prospect  of  mutual  happiness,  based,  as  such  must  ever 
2,  on  the  resources  of  character  and  the  integrity  of  the  affec- 
ons, — lies  before  them.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
ray  on  the  5th  of  February,  1829.  Scores  of  notelets,  such  as 
>ick  Steele  used  to  send  Prue  from  the  office  of  the  Tattler 
id  the  House  of  Commons,  to  his  wife — from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
pals, show  how  occupied  Mr.  Kennedy  was  during  the  first 
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years  of  liis  married  life.     He  tells  her  when  his  case  is  ^     r,  ^ 
on ;  how  his  arji^ment  was  received  or  the  result  thereC^    '  , 
gives  her  all  those  details  of  his  personal  welfare  which  s^^^ 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  absent ;  he  draws  amusing'      ^ . 
traits  of  his  comrades  and  colleagues ;  reports  his  social  exj^^  , 
ence  with  graphic  zest,  confesses  his  longing  to  be  with  her, 
sends  all  kinds  of  warnings  and  suggestions  for  the  happit:^^^^; 
of  his  young  wife  j  "  it  is  now  eleven  o'clock,"  he  writes,  for 
stance ;  "  I  have  got  through  all  my  studies  and  prepared  "^^^^^i^ 
self  lo  make  a  long  speech  to-morrow ;  but  I  cannot  go  to  l^^ 
without  a  line  to  my  little  girl.     I  am  here  with  the  Attom^^^y* 
(Icncral,  surrounded  with  books  and  papers,  and  wrapped  up         ^^ 
my  wadded  rohc  dc  chambre; — the  admiration  of  all  visitors-'''^^ 
as  stately  and  j^arti-colored  as  a  Mufti.     I  am  well,  but  hom-^ 
sick."     And  from  Philadelphia  he  writes  of  an  interview  wit::^^ 
Horace  IJinncy,  an  evening  with  Robert    Walsh,  Gilpin  c::^ 
Mcllvaine,  and  a  dramatic  triumph  of  Fapny  Kemble ; 
Washington  of  the  probable  success  of  a  memorial  he  is  urgi 
upon  Congress  ;  of  the  prospects  of  the  Tariff,  of  the  "  demolitior''''^ 
of  nullification  under  Webster's  sledge-hammer,"  of  the 
question,  and  his  own  business  before  the  courts,  intersperse 
with  personal  details  and  loving  utterances,  all  indicative  ofa^ 
busy,  obscMvanl,  sympathetic  life,  and  invariably  suggestive  of 
a  restrained  eagerness  to  get  back  to  his  home.     One  is  im- 
pressed in  glancing  over  these  early  family  letters  with  the  su- 
perior facilities  of  communication  we  enjoy  ;  the  closing  of  Elk 
River  by  the  ice,  the  delay  in  organizing  a  line  of  stage-coaches, 
when  a  stoppage  of  steamboats  occurs,  and  the  slow  transit  by 
canal,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  celerity  of  travel  be- 
tween the  same  cities  now. 

A  few  selections  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  letters  to  his  fiance^ 
and  subsequently  to  his  wife,  will  best  describe  his  occupations 
during  the  first  years  of  his  married  life,  and  the  feelings  and 
views  he  cherished : 
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Annapolis,  June  2Gth,  1828. 
You  see,  my  very  dear  Elizabeth,  to  what  your  pledge  of 
^^t  Monday  has  brought  you.    A  letter,  and  I  dare  say  he  will 
*^ink  himself  entitled  to  write  you  another  and  another. 

This  is  the  first  letter  in  what  I  trust  is  to  be  a  long  and 
^^ppy  correspondence  through  a  life  of  various  events,  in 
^kich  I  hope  to  find  ever  at  my  side,  for  love  and  counsel,  that 
^tichanting  little  girl  who  sways  like  an  empress  all  my  best 
^eJings. 

May  every  page  which  is  hereafter  to  follow  in  this  com- 
munion, even  to  the  latest  day  of  a  long  life,  bear  to  you  the 
^ame  fervent  affection  and  unalterable  faith  that  is  pledged  to 
3^ou  on  this. 

I  am  here  at  present  deeply  engaged  in  the  studies  of  the 
term,  having  several  cases  of  great  weight  to  argue  in  a  few 
days,  the  preparation  for  which  occupies  all  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal :  this  labor  is  by  no  means  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
oppressive  heats  of  the  last  three  or  four  days  ;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  moment  when  I  shall  be  called  before  the  court, 
prevents  me  firom  making  any  calculation  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  visit  Baltimore. 

Annapolis,  July  2d,  1828. 
I  would  have  you  believe  that  you  mingle  as  much  in  the 
grave  concerns  of  my  life  as  you  do  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
gayest  of  my  feelings.  It  belongs  to  my  temper  to  throw  off  all 
distrust  in  every  relation  where  my  heart  is  interested,  and  to 
show  the  value  I  set  upon  the  object  of  my  regard  by  the  most 
unqualified  confidence ;  to  you,  my  excellent  and  lovely  P^liza- 
beth,  prizing  your  good  sense  and  accomplished  spirit  as  I  do, 
I  shall  always  look  as  to  an  intelligent  friend  and  faithful  ad- 
viser in  every  matter  that  can  affect  our  personal  happiness, 
saving  only  such  emergencies  as  it  might  pain  you  to  contem- 
plate :  as  my  afiianced  wife,  it  is  not  too  much  for  me  to  ask  of 
you  a  return  of  the  same  confidence,  that  I  may  be  acquainted 
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with  even*  shade  of  opinion  that  belongs  to  you,  and  what        i 
any  degree  concerns  your  happiness. 

I  deem  too  highly  of  the  nature  of  this  engagement  to  a^^  n- 
sider  it  less  than  sacred  ;  and  it  is  the  liveliest  object  of  tMcny 
wishes  to  make  ours  a  union  of  affection,  sentiment  and  int^^r* 
est  as  perfect  as  belongs  to  the  truest  hearts. 

ANNAIH3LIS,  July  ©th,  1828. 

I  may  thank  my  destinies  for  the  course  things  have  taki 
as  they  have  relieved  me  from  further  duty  here  for  a  we 
to  come,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  return  where  my  heart  a 
service  call  me.     I  shall,  therefore,  be  in  Baltimore  this  eve         "' 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  perform  some  little  matters  of  bu^^^^" 
ness  which  may  occupy  me  for  a  day  or  two,  will  be  four*^^ 
wending  my  way  to  the  woody  glen  of  the  Patapsco  and  tlr:^  ^^ 
cheerful  little  girl  that  adorns  it. 

I  have  become  quite  scrupulous  of  late  in  all  professionc::^^^^^ 
engagements,  and  look  with  the  most  contented  spirit  uporr  ^" 
the  prospect  of  an  eager  pursuit  of  professional  honors. 

A  quiet  life  of  study  with  one  charming  being  by  my  sid< 
whose  virtues  fill  up  the  whole  measure  of  my  admiration,  am 
whom  I  do  most  gallantly  love,  is  to  me  at  present  the  besi 
purpose  of  my  ambition.     To  cultivate  her  esteem  as  well 
affection,  and  to  give  her  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  spirit  that  pn 
tects  her,  is  a  wish  the  dearer  to  my  feelings  as  it  sensibly — ' 
involves  all  that  I  have  to  hope  for  in  temporal  happiness. 

Baltimore,  July  24th,  1828. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Annapolis,  my  dear  E.,  with  such 

experience  of  the  heat  of  the  season  as  made  me  very  uneasy 

br  your  comfort  in  your  journey  from  this  to  Bedford,  where  I 

ake  it  for  granted  your  are  to-day,  and  I  trust  in  the  enjoyment 

f  ease  and  pleasure.     You  are  able  now  to  say  whether  I 

misrepresented  the  annoyances  and  fatigues  of  your  enterprise, 

id  still  I  hope  you  have  not  found  them  so  bad  as  to  repress 

e  alacrity  of  your  homeward  progress,  which,  indeed,  my  dear 
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S^^U  look  for  as  the  Pagan  looks  for  the  rising  sun,  with  eastern 

^^votion.    So  pray  come  back  as  soon  as  you  have  discharged 

)'our promise  to  your  Pittsburg  friends.     I  met  with  more  than 

^^dinary  success  in  my  visit  of  two  days  to  Annapolis,  having 

Seined  two  causes  and  settled  all  my  business  for  the  term. 

^^  to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  Monday  to 

^^pe  May,  where  I  shall  remain  for  a  week,  and  thence  speed 

^^  the  mountains. 

Tell  me  truly  what  you  think  of  your  ride  along  that  ever- 
lasting turnpike,  and  at  hours  so  uncongenial  to  your  common 
^^abits;  and  after  all,  whether  you  are  compensated  by  any  thing 
you  have  seen  in  that  town  of  dust  and  smoke  where  this  will 
ftnd  you,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  friends  and  re- 
lations. Your  philosophy  is  somewhat  sturdier  than  I  take  it 
to  be  if  it  triumphs  in  this  trial. 

Baltimore,  August  4tb,  1828. 
I  have  just  got  home,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  days,  having  arrived  yesterday  morning.  I  wrote  to  you 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  27th,  the  evening  before  I  embarked 
for  Cape  May — and  proceeding  on  my  voyage  remained  on  the 
sea-shore  only  five  days,  having  grown  tired  of*  all  I  saw  and 
enjoyed,  for  in  truth  the  bathing  there,  and  the  climate  too, 
merit  all  commendation ;  but  the  society  was  in  no  respect  very 
captivating,  being  composed  of  a  class  of  people  that  I  always 
avoid,  and  besides  that,  I  myself  was  as  grave  and  out  of  place 
as  the  genius  of  dulness  could  make  me.  I  twice  sat  down  to 
write  to  you  and  actually  finished  a  letter  each  time,  but  not  car- 
ing to  inflict  upon  you  the"  malady  of  my  own  heaviness,  I  tore 
them  up,  designing  to  write  under  better  circumstances.  The 
tmth  is,  there  is  something  Boeotian  in  that  atmosphere — the 
eternal  billow  breaking  on  the  ear,  the  breeze  that  flutters  across 
you  all  day,  and  more  than  all,  the  ceaseless  obtrusion  of  the 
ocean  swell  upon  the  eye,  gave  to  me  a  constant  sensation  of  a 
swimming  motion  that  has  not  even  yet  left  me.  I  start  with 
it  in  my  dreams,  and  during  the  whole  time  I  remained  on  the 
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meto 
coast,  it  kept  my  mind  in  confusion  too  great  to  enable  v^jl 

extricate  myself  from  the  natural  loneliness  of  spirits  into 

our  separation  had  thrown  me. 

Fredebicktown,  Angost  8th,  183^^ 
I  arrived  here  about  nine  o'clock  to-night,  having  left 
father's  since  breakfast 


It  would  make  you  vain  to  tell  you  with  what  eager 
tation  the  mail  was  looked  for  yesterday  morning,  and  h    ^^ 
tristful  every  visage  was  when  Uncle  Joe  announced  no  lette  ^^ 


And  what  a  rapture  they  were  all  thrown  into  this  momi^^"^ 
when  the  deficiencies  of  yesterday  were  supplied  by  the  kind^^^^ 
packet  that  came  to  hand,  bringing  your  letters  of  Friday  zx^^ 
Sunday  1  I  rose  late,  not  dreaming,  my  dear  girl,  that  after  tl 
disappointment  of  yesterday  our  good  fortune  was  to  be 
suddenly  reversed ;  but  when  I  came  down,  I  had  a  lectur — "^^ 
from  your  father — who  had  been  waiting  for  me  on  the  porch — - — 
upon  my  lazy  habits ;  then  there  was  a  sort  of  misgiving  joke  o^^^ 
his  about  the  girls  at  Pittsburg  not  writing,  then  the  announce-— ^ — 
ment  of  the  news,  while  he  slipped  your  enclosure  in  my  hand*-*^ 
I  read  it  over  and  over,  and  thank  you,  dearest  E.,  with  all  mi 
heart. 

Clayton,  near  Charlestown,  Va.,  August  11th,  1828. 

I  write  to  you,  dearest  E.,  from  my  father's,  in  Virginia, 
amid  green  fields  and  glad  faces.  My  last  letter  to  you  was 
written  e?i  voyage  at  Fredericktown,  on  Friday  night,  by  one 
poor  candle,  and  after  a  fatiguing  drive.  You  perhaps  could 
scarcely  read  it,  and  if  it  were  legible,  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
nect its  disjointed  scraps  together.  Still,  my  dearest  love,  it 
was  the  pleasant  offering  of  a  warm  heart  to  the  mistress  of 
his  life,  and  spoke  what  he  will  ever  feel.  I  came  on  to  this  re- 
gion the  next  day — it  was  excessively  hot — and  poor  Top  thorn 
remonstrated  with  me  very  much  for  the  length  of  the  drive ; 
but  I  could  not  stop  short  of  this  term  of  my  journey  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  exertion  of  some  ten  miles,  so  e'en  in  de- 
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Pite  of  the  very  warm  weather,  came  on.     My  mother  and  fa- 

*^Gr,  but  especially  my  mother,  were  delighted  to  see  me,  and 

^*^ersome  sober  and  constrained  reserve  upon  the  subject — in- 

'^ndingto  leave  me  to  my  own  time — my  mother  began  to 

^ve  me  some  hints  about  you.     I  came  out  and  told  her  ev- 

^^  thing — and  how  good  you  were,  and  how  sensible,  and  how 

^^ucated ;  how  pretty,  and  how  much  I  loved  you, — I  couldn't 

^^11  her  how  much, — and  then  I  let  her  into  all  my  plans,  and  I 

^ould  see  in  her  eyes,  while  I  s^oke  to  her,  that  joyous  lustre 

^hat  comes  from  a  mother's  sympathy.     And  she  told  me  that  I 

^as  to  be  very  happy  if  half  I  said  was  true,  and  that  I  must 

^ake  care  of  you  and  cherish  and  protect  and  value  you  very 

^uch ;  to  which  I  said  I  was  ready  to  vow  that  in  the  church 

— and  so  I  am,  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  good  my  vow  so  long 

as  we  both  shall  live. 

MARTINSBUltG,  BERKELEY  CO.,  AugUSt  lOtll,  1828. 

Although  I  have  been  continually  surrounded  by  the  best 
and  kindest  of  friends  since  I  set  my  foot  in  Virginia,  it  still 
goes  heavily  with  me,  because,  in  truth,  I  want  to  see  you  very 
much,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  cross  the  Alleghany  in  spite  of 
your  injunction.  However,  you  may  rest  easy  on  that  score.  I 
shall  wait  in  the  confident  hope  that  after  the  lapse  of  one 
week,  when  this  shall  come  to  hand,  you  will  be  preparing  for 
your  return. 

Winchester,  Aug.  28th,  1828. 

Do  you  know,  I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  you  or 
any  body  else  since  I  left  your  father's  ?  I  directed  my  brother 
at  Charlestown  to  forward  letters  to  me  only  when  he  was  sure 
that  they  would  come  safe  lb  hand — and  my  course  of  late  had 
been  so  eccentric  and  extravagant  (I  mean  in  Shakspeare's 
sense)  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  practicable  to  have 
overtaken  me  without  an  express.  And  I  must  consequently 
wait  until  Sunday  before  I  can  get  a  line.  You  don't  know  how 
it  frets  me,  all  patient  and  immovable  as  you  take  me  to  be. 
6* 
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By  the  by,  I  think  a  man  who  talks  a  little  and  shows  some  anger 
suffers  less  under  such  circumstances.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  swear 
it  off  and  get  into  a  better  humor  by  "unpacking  my  heart  with 
words  " — but  that  I  do  not  think  it  congruous  with  the  char- 
acter I  aim  at.  So  I  will  e'en  play  the  philosopher  until  we 
meet,  dearest  E.  And  if  ever  you  catch  me  travelling  east 
again  when  you  travel  west,  or  find  yourself  joume3nlng  alone 
in  this  wide  world,  it  shall  be  because  I  have  no  right  or  privi- 
lege to  guard  or  guide  you.  Next  summer  I  hope  we  shall  visit 
this  country  together.  I  can  give  you  many  inducements  to  such 
a  journey.  My  friends  here  are  excellent  people,  with  whom 
you  will  find  many  points  of  communion. 

Mr.  Philip  Pendleton,  my  uncle,  with  whom  I  have  passed 
the  last  ten  days,  I  think  the  first  man  in  point  of  talents,  ac- 
quirements and  manners  that  I  have  ever  been  acquainted 
with  His  influence  upon  societ}'  here  is  pervading  and  irre- 
sistible, and  his  reputation  throughout  the  State  very  high. 

The  good  estimation  in  which  my  friends  here  hold  me  (for 
I  am  like  the  stray  sheep  of  the  Scripture,  whose  return  gives 
more  joy.  than  the  safety  of  the  whole  flock),  already  has  ren- 
dered you  an  object  of  interest  to  them.  I  am  sure  you  will 
love  each  other. 

This  little  place,  Winchester,  has  some  pretensions  to  fash- 
ion. It  has  a  sort  of  city  aspiration,  a  metropolitan  air,  and 
holds  its  head  high  above  the  villages  around.  Its  society  is 
tolerably  large  and  gay.  They  have  belles  and  beauties  here, 
and  coquettes  too,  and  scores  of  flirtations.  I  mean  when  I  get 
home  to  write  a  chapter  upon  "  Country  Belles,'*  and  am  look- 
ing about  now  for  subjects. 

Philadelphia,  October  18tli,  1828. 

I  have  been  too  much  engaged  since  I  left  you  almost  to 
write ;  my  uncle's  estate  having  been  left  under  the  control  of 
three  executors,  of  whom  I  am  the  only  counsellor,  you  may 
imagine  the  few  days  I  have  been  here  have  not  been  idly 
spent. 
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I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  value  of  what  he  has  devised  to 
myself  and  my  brother — property  in  town  here  worth  perhaps 
forty  thousand  dollars,  and  Heaven  knows  how  much  land  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  some  of  it  about  thir- 
teen miles  from  Pittsburg — a  rather  troublesome  inheritance, 
and  I  apprehend,  in  my  hands,  not  worth  much.     I  shall  let  it 
ill  be  quiet  to  increase  in  value  as  the  country  grows,  and 
tupport  myself  and  family  by  my  professional  labors — seek- 
ng  that  darling  of  my  hopes,  renown,  in  a  course  of  assidu- 
ous application.     What  think  you  of  that  ? 

Philadelphia,  April  4th,  1833. 

My  Dear  E.  : — I  have  not  discovered  that  the  city  of  Penn 
as  in  any  degree  changed  its  position  since  my  last  advices, 
'he  only  vicissitudes  worth  remarking  is  the  sudden  return  of 
inter,  who  (like  some  awkward  bully  that  has  flung  out  of  a 
)om  in  a  passion  and  returns  again  for  his  hat,  and  then  again 
>r  his  cloak  and  afterwards  for  his  gloves,  all  of  which  he  had 
jverally  forgotten,  when  he  ought  to  have  remembered  them) 
)mes  back  upon  us  now  when  we  had  congratulated  ourselves 
lat  he  was  half-way  to  the  North  Pole. 

PiriLADELPnrA,  April  25tli,  1832. 

My  Dear  E.  : — Dag  (a  pet  name  of  his  brother  Andrew) 
ft  here  this  morning,  and  your  father  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
stween  the  two  stools  I  have  come  to  the  ground.  Think  of 
Dur  unfortunate  lord  pent  up  in  the  third  story  of  Mrs. 
words's  back  building,  looking  out  vvestwardly  upon  a  buck- 
heat-batter  sky,  with  a  pewter  sun  shining  through  it  like  a 
itchen  plate.  No  minstrelsy  music  to  beguile  my  captivity, 
ccept  the  clink  of  trowels  chucking  in  mortar  upon  the  foun- 
ition  stones  of  Mrs.  Swords's  new  house  that  is  building  (being 
iilt)  next  door.  No  wild  ocean  roar  to  lullaby  his  free  soul 
itp  forgetfulness,  except  the  roar  of  a  cart  that  is  now  passing 
ong  with  ashes  over  the  pebbly  bottom  of  Chestnut  Street ; 
3  warder's  tramp  upon  the  battlements  to  revive  the  recollec- 
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tions  of  chivalry,  except  the  hea\y,  fat-ankled  foot-fall  of  }.  A. 
M..  i)f  n  )nlL'aux,  who  deals  in  wines,  as  he  steps  ponderously 
aliMii;  the  lcii<;tlicned  corridor  in  a  pair  of  indiscriminate 
IhhUs,  tiic-l)iickclish  and  meal-baggish,  and  capable  of  being 
dravxn  u)H>n  cither  leg  of  any  man  six  feet  in  the  waist,  or 
wcijilunj;  iwcnly-tivc  stone — made  by  the  celebrated  boot- 
maker Ivlweon  Ciirard*s  Rink  (Girard  no  more)  and  Chestnut 
Sued  ;  no  chiotuiin's  horn  to  raise  up  visions  of  the  woodland 
ch.ixc,  lull  iho  huj:o  prolonged  proboscal  blast  of  Doctor  C. 
Taa:  uv.u^-  as  he  ever  and  anon  puts  down  his  pen  and,  for  a 
nkv\*-».L  a-.ises  to  illuminate  the  world,  while  he  revivifies  his 

V  \'«.i.'.x:-vi  \k.\[:\  with  snutT  and  twangs  his  nose  so  loud  and 

V  \  •••  .'•;*.  .i".  Nlr>^  Swords*s  boarders,  among  whom  is  Mrs.  Ci 
!v'x  -x'^^.v-^v  i:  iho  herald  and  harbinger  of  learned  tidings  to 
.  V  »u'.\'  .•:  -.e-ui'.!!^^  dunces.  Such  and  so  barren  is  the  thral- 
,  '.••  ,».  \v\  ■  i\v:  husband.  Certainly  your  fate,  piteous  as 
V.     \  vvN,'.    :.  ca:*:'.*:  compare  with  this;    and  I  would 

■.  V  .•  V   '  i-.c  \oi:  o.^i':c:n*f'Iate  the  picture  I  have  given  you, 
,  ..  »c  vv  Jc-i^e  consolation  and  lessons  of  resig- 


IVm  \1>KI.PHIA,  April  27th,  1^32. 
■  .■ '  ■"  AS  come  back  from  New  York; 
.  .^-  will  be  to-dav,  and  we  set  out 
.:■.■/:•  :.-'  all  that  we  hold  dearest. 


,     ■  .  ...         :  '   •*. ;  ■.■-.:/-■.'.  .^:"  return  draw  nigh!    This 

..    ■■         ■■    >  v'..>:.  •.■.•.-.:  :'.-.o\  liirow  into  people's  eves, 

,,.-:, i  Iv  a  -  '^  :  :  i:^.ii-  i"  ^\.':u:vo  b)r  the  pleasure  of  get- 

,...,  iM.lv  I***  !iii'-'  l'"^>.  ^'^'^■^^  -'  r--^^^  ^^  ^^'^y  ^^*^^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^^'^ 
I.  .,.  Im  \.m»  ^*^n\c  to\<.  in  my  idleness,  which  I  assure  yougen- 
.  ,  ♦iix  ,  .«.i-.  MU'  .v>  nnich  money  as  other  people's  industry. 

rmi.\nKi»niA.  D»*c.  20tli,  1832. 
OmK  iIhmK  wlul  a  course  of  dissipation  I  nm  through! 
n.  M    I.  W.diuMLix.  ihe  day  I  had  proposed  to  set  out  for 
Mihlinoir  b\  iho  way  kA'  Lancaster,  and  I  am  still  in  Thebes. 
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The  reason  of  it  is  two-fold  :    ist,  it  rains,  and  I  could  not 

travel ;  and  2d,  the  agent  of  the  steamboat  says  the  thaw  will 

restore  the  navigation  by  Friday,  so  I  determined  to  stay  for 

it   Mr.  Clay  is  waiting  for  the  same  opportunity,  and  so  is 

Mr.  Johnston.      Mr.  Webster  will  be  here  to-day  to  pursue 

the  same  route.     If  the  boat  fails,  we  have  all  agreed  to  take 

a  coach  to  ourselves  on  Saturday,  and  return  at  our  leisure  in 

two  days,  without   this   pestilent  early  starting  before   day. 

This  arrangement  is  recommended  by  so  many  considerations 

of  comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  good  company,  that  I  have 

fa^en  into  it  without  further  quarrel  with  the  difficulties  that 

"3ve  blockaded  me  in  this  port ;  so  at  the  outside  look  for  me 

°^  Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Clay  is  in  good  heart  about  the  Union.  He  thinks 
^"c  difference  will  be  arranged  by  a  surrender  of  the  Tariff  by 
'^^  Jackson  party.  I  don't  think  so.  They  will  perhaps 
^ke  upon  some  plan  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  ten  years,  by  steps 
f^ree  3^ears  apart.  This  may  save  us,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
'^^ropean  war  may  occur  that  will  be  as  good  as  a  tariff, 
his  is  all  the  hope  I  have.  The  course  taken  by  Virginia  is 
'^ry  ominous.  It  will  utterly  prevent  all  fighting,  and  per- 
haps lead  to  discontents  in  the  North  which  will  sever  the 
^nion  sooner  than  those  of  the  South.  Both  sides  are  exas- 
perated, and  there  is  no  hope  between  them.  There  is  the 
leep  wound.  It  is  a  melancholy  subject,  and  I  am  glad  to 
:et  rid  of  it. 

PniLADELPiiiA,  Dec.  28th,  1832. 

What  a  long  journey,  dear  E.  I  left  this  place  Monday 
lorning  at  6  o'clock,  on  my  way  to  Baltimore,  and  here  is 
riday,  and  I  do  verily  believe  it  will  be  Saturday  night  before 
arrive ;  and  for  a  man  in  a  hurry,  too,  what  despatch ! 
^cll,  if  life  has  its  headv/inds  it  has  also  its  havens,  where  a 
lan  gets  at  last  however  buffeted.  I  hope  now  speedily  to 
irl  my  sail  in  that  only  haven  where  a  sensible  man  fixes 
is  affections — at  home  with  wife  and  friends. 


•in^    3-. 


Nrr  1  oBK.  (ka<ilier  18tb,  1833. 

J*.       :-  J.    -•-«  ^-: .  and  such  a  time  as  I 
-.._-        u;.   rr  tnv — ^rhret:  thousand  people 
r.   ..  ::     :  .-'.hvir.:  cnr.  of  doors — tningin 

_  -   :    .  \:.    .  ..-.     ,ir..    aiv-srl:"  were  waited  upon  by  a 

.•--•.-■..:.:-    -    *  :.  :-    jr.:    c^naiicied  to  the  chapel, 

.:.--»      .  ■     ■  .  -T-  ::-..  jm  -ni.  ixLwsiC  down  the  long  Juslc 
.   '    :- ■     ■:.    :•  'i    ri-  rteia:  upon  my  rig^t    The 
.    ..*    '.        '  . '.   .--...jTr.   :.  ::i  •  oin — z:  was  the  old  datham 
-..r.     .  .'-         -- ^  :rs:  *"rfr.-:  :-ip--TL     Hie  boxes  and  gal* 
-    -.  r  ..     .:-  :.^     ^. 'i   -ir..  :>ss:  «:.t£- tilied  to  the  back  of 
.   ::   -  :      -:r  :.:•.-  ^.^u  z^'cr..  ir  say  nodung  of  body, 
.-._..      .    rr. :    — ^r..r.^.    :.      Ir   al!  zht  iidu  and  dedama- 
..  -    ■.  ..->       "       ■..::.  c     .  V.Tkir^.'  hand  ir:tm  mv audience 
— ::-     ../:  ::-  ; ':..       Ir  inj  irravt  and  taiiii^' parts 

:;;-.     .  -.-  :-:"•■:":.:.       >!  : : ;  v  :-.!.-:.  ^2=-  Zil'.  I  could  ask.    The 

r: r    .     *:..*:  '  -....->:  ..-:-:.::;.'  .t  ie}  aaditory consisted) 

..\^:  ■.  "l.l:-'^:    :v  .  :  r^   :v.  r.iiry      I  zm  told,  however, 

>-'::  >.    \'.'    .-     :.--"  >-.-^  ::  i-™   .:;  siT^rt^  ihs:  :t  was  an  ei- 

'. ■-  :•.■.■  - ; rr.- -■ : .   -'. . .    ■.:..:  t.     : :"  — .  v  ..>   :.  :.-»^:  iher  successful^ 

■.■...•:."..•        ......  r*-:  \:-^:.:  v>  :^e,ir  me  open— 

.     .......     ■  :  :  -.  .         .  r>:  -  :r-i  *-T:r>  that  stood 

..:..:•■::-:-      .      t    "h:  :ir.d  left  three 

■  ..-•   -.    r      .::•:--...  1  :•■       >r.l:":rd  my  reading 

:.    ^    -.       1:"  .:   m;.  :::  beer,  lor  this  dis- 

'    ,   ..'     :    y  ■._.-:'.:-.     -_.".  r.::  hive  Seen  aware  that 

J  .  , .  •'  -;'.     :-;  :Vvv  •• ;   ■'.'..-      V,\  r.-.i  ;.r.  : r jr. estra^iiih  about 

/,- . •  ....'."':■.','/:-.',  '. -: 'z  :  -  ir. .:  :"- e  c ;.  tl hi .^r.ies  commenced 

,..■.■•  M .; ' ,'  .\ .  . ,  H  . :;.  r. .  A :': rr  tht  ;  ratio n  we  retired  to  a 
,'•.'..•;  .;/;/'?'  v,  i  \- .  *.  -. ■:  rn-r rri b -jr-  of  :he  I nstiiuie.  about  three 
),  tn'ii'  '\  I  li!  1  7,;j>.  v':rv  brilii  int.  Mr.  Clav  was  toasted,  and 
n,  ,'\'  I  ;,' ' '  \i  v.lii'  ij  \itz  concluded  by  proposing,  most  unex- 
|/< « ii  '11/  .ih'l  .jlirinih^^iy  to  me,  my  health,  with  some  compli- 
'n<  hi  lo  »»r/  ivj /''<■<  ii,  So  of  course  I  had  to  get  up.  I  did  so, 
\ui\  fM  mI<  .1  tvlioil.  i%[H't:(:Uf  and  in  the  usual  form  offered  a  sen- 
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that  was  well  received,  and  soon  afterward,  it  being  now 
ht,  we  retired  to  our  lodgings.     Mr.  Clay  made  me  re- 
/ith  him  a  short  time  after  the  company  left  us  to  say 
was  very  much  gratified,  etc. 

Bedford  Spbings,  Aug.  6th,  1834. 
Lve  discovered,  dear  E.,  that  our  gynocrasy,  or  female 
)Iitic,  is  split  up  into  factions.  We  have  first  a  Balti- 
irty,  second,  a  Philadelphia  party,  and  a  tertium  quid 
tsburg  party.  The  Baltimore  party  is  charged  by  both 
s  of  the  opposition  with  being  clannish,  in  other 
:oo  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  attraction  of  affinity  ; 
ladelphia  party  is  different :  it  suffers  from  the  attrac- 
repulsion,  whereby  its  members  or  integral  parts  are 
J  at  war  with  the  other  parties,  but  also  at  war  with 
ves.  The  Pittsburg  party  labor  under  the  disadvantages 
)Otent  an  attraction  of  gravitation,  whereby,  like  lead, 
/e  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  ground.  They  are  staid 
et  and  sleepy.     Such  is  a  philosophical  analysis  of  tlie 

discriminations  which  prevail  in  the  mixture  of  our 

These  differences  have  produced,  as  is  usual  in  all 

a  party  war,  which  is  carried  on  with  a  spirit  and  zeal 

take  of  the  complexion  of  the  respective  belligerents. 

Itimoreans  fight  in  a  phalanx,  closely  shouldering  side 

like  the  Saxon  array  in  th'e  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The 
Iphians  skirmish,  as  Davy  Crockett  says,  "each  upon 

hook ;"  sometimes  shooting  at  the  enemy  and  sonie- 
eacherously  at  each  other.  The  Pittsburgians  stand 
lownish  toy  between  two  combatants,  getting  hits  from 
id  gaping  in  passive  wonderment  upon  the  fray.     Mrs. 

her  tribe  of  Lilliputians,  arrived  here  in  the  midst  of 
,  and  a  stray  Philadelphian,  not  suspecting  whence  she 
ut  probably  believing  the  party  to  be  inland,  made  a 
ilosure  \o  one  of  the  girls  of  the  odious  deportment  of 
imoreans,  hoping  to  enlist  the  new-comers  as  allies  in 
[adelphia  cause ;  but  you  may  imagine  an  overture  of 
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such  treasonable  import  was  not  only  rejected  with  disdain, 
but  encountered  with  all  the  fen'or  of  indignant  patriotbm. 
So  the  war  has  got  bitterer  than  ever.  We  shoot  past  eadi 
other  in  carriages,  gigs,  buggies,  barouches  and  other  ordi- 
nance of  the  war,  on  our  evening  drives,  like  so  many  Hectors 
or  Diomeds  in  armed  chariots  darting  over  the  battle-field. 
At  ni^ht  the  cotillions  arc  so  many  detachments  drawn  up  for 
separate  combat ;  the  reel  is  the  most  spiteful  of  manoeuvres, 
and  the  waltz  is  a  regular yW/j/  a  routrafue.  But  still  the  main 
thin*;  goes  on  ;  we  are  all  increasing  in  bulk  and  breadtii, 
eating  like  so  many  trained  soldiers  indifferent  to  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  drinking  more  like  a  fire-engine  than  Christian 
men. 

Annapolis,  Doc.  31, 1846. 

Mv  Dkar  E.  : — My  little  clock,  which  hangs  upon  the  wall 
of  my  chamber,  is  now  clicking  industriously  on  its  way  toimd- 
night.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  year  184?  will  glide  in  upon  this 
silent  world.     A  few  guns  fired  at  intervals  through  this  little 
metropolis  tell  the  drowsy  inhabitants  that  '46  is  speeding  off 
to  join  '45  ami  the  dead  centuries.     I  have  had  visitors  with 
me  all  the  evening,  and  have  been  busy  until  the  last  half 
hour  in  making  out  my  list  of  committees  for  the  House,  and 
although  tired,  1  could  not  go  to  bed  without  wishing  that  you, 
niv  dear  wife,  who  have  been  so  good  through  all  the  past  of 
our  fellowsliip,  may  henceforth  through  the  New  Year,  and 
many  more  besides,  be  as  happy  and  blest  as  your  heart  could 
wish.     A  thousand  thcnisand  blessings  on  you,  dear  E  I  and 
the  choicest  gifts  of  Heaven  on  your  good  father ;  may  his 
old  age  continue  many  years  as  happy  as  now.     Say  to  dear 
Mart  that  I  wish  her  all  manner  of  good  gifts  in  this  world 
and  rich  rewards  in  the  next,  where  I  hope  she  will  not  go  for 
a  half  century  yet. 

As  to  myself,  a  jolly  young  dog,  I  am  determined  I  will 
reform,  and  save  my  constitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  good 
people  of  the  year  1900. 
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Quite  naively  these  off-hand  epistles  make  us  partake  his 
daily  life  and  casual  moods.  His  prescience  as  regards  the  char- 
acter and  future  record  of  public  men,  many  of  whom  he  knew 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  career,  is  often  apparent  in  the  first 
impressions  thus  confided  to  his  wife  in  such  remarks  as  this  : 

"The  only  topic  here  is  the  probable  nomination  of to 

— ;  not  to  my  taste,  but,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  powers 
of  doing  mischief,  it  is  probably  best  for  the  country  that  he 
too  should  be  pocketed,  as  a  billiard-player  would  say ;  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  cardinal  and  planted  at  Rome,  lo  intrigue  for 
the  Papal  chair."  The  \dcinity  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  house  to  tho 
Capital,  made  it  convenient  sojourn  for  his  friends  there,  when 
they  had  a  day  or  two  for  rest  and  recreation ;  and  they  often 
^ent  mth  him  on  his  return  and  passed  a  Sunday  at  the  charm- 
ing country  residence  of  his  father-in-law.  During  his  visit  to 
*^ashington,  when  attending  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  passage 
^f  some  bill  through  Congress,  he  saw  much  of  Seaton  and 
southard,  William  Kent  and  Judge  Wayne.  His  impatience  at 
hese  enforced  absences  during  the  early  years  of  his  married 
fe,  sometimes  finds  amusing  expression.  Thus,  writing  from 
Tew  York  in  the  summer  of  1836,  after  describing  the  pleasant 
itercourse  he  had  enjoyed  with  Hone  and  Irving,  Brevoort, 
aptain  Read  and  others,  he  adds :  "  I  am  at  Bunker's,  four 
ones  high,  in  a  room  sufficiently  stocked  with  mosquitoes ;  O 
iss,  how  little  I  would  be  bitten  if  you  were  here  !  but  at  pres- 
it,  I  am  the  sole  object  of  their  regard ;'  and  later,  from  An- 
polis,  he  writes  :  *'  the  course  of  law  never  did  run  smooth, 
here  I  am  a  forlorn  tide-waiter  on  their  three  worships  the 
)urt  of  Appeals ;  I  am  very  well,  and  if  my  shirts  hold  out, 
all  be  as  happy  as  my  beautiful  remembrance  will  allow  your 
5Consolate  shadow  to  be :"  and  again  from  Philadelphia — 
3  Lizzie,  Lizzie  !  these  villains  of  the  Mercantile  Library, 
.ve  just  sent  for  me  to  dine  with  them  to-morrow, — some  state 
casion,  to  which  the  lecturers  are  invited,  and  so  I  must  go 
id  there  must  be  a  speech." 

In  the  summer  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Kennedy  visit- 
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ri.  ^^  ..>-..l.   ..-  K  ::irri  in  Mrc^nia^'and  on  his  return  to  Bal- 
::rv:..       '^x  --:•«—'..  i.xk  up  his  residence  uith  his  bride  in 

-  h.  ■->:  -  N .  -n  Or-iric>  Strec:  "which  her  father  had  furnished 
:\ :  V  . r.-  ri.-  _i;>  v»ire  >csiu]ou<ly  occupied  with l^al bus- 
:::r?>  ;  r.:  be  ii  .viri  ibe  rvcrJn^  lo  literature  and  b^nto 
: -.r^'t  h.s  f.r>:  2ck>:»wlcd^:ed  work — "S^^-allow  Bam"— for 
i':z  vr-vSi^  N-\er  di-arjcd  :i  more  happy,  domestic  life  than 
r..  w  jhi-iTvi  iT^.i  c-.i-raL-d  him  :  with  business  enough  to  sup* 
:■  r.  hi>  h.^.:>c>..^'.d  ani  yei  adequate  leisure  for  literary pnr- 
>-::>,  \\::r.  j.  :\.a  ^rhri.-^  ar^d  intimate  friends,  a  lovely  andde- 
*.■:-.-.:  .vlfv  i~.i  i  ^.■.^inz  reijutation  for  hi<jh  character  and 
:;.rv  :.:.->r.:>,  Mr.  K-.r-n-jdy's  early  manhood  was  singularly 
:! c> --,..: .  His  w : :\  r r>:  cm e red  society  after  her  marriage,  and 
:hf  :::  >:  .•,jr-vab!c  rLu:i2.^::>  al:ema:ed  with  dramatic  entertam- 
!::>•'.:>  ."^r  cu:-.:  ar..:  ^xer.i^l  h.^urs  bv  their  oiwi  fireside.  Almost 
iliiW  :h-sry  hac  a  friend  or  :wo  at  dinner,  and  their  house  was  the 
cc:i:rc  of  a  dclizrhira!  circle.  The  earlv  summer  months  were  al- 
ways  p.i>scd  r.t  Mr.  Gray's  house  in  the  countr}- ;  in  August  they 
r.i.uic  a  :rip  :.^  Vir^'r.ia  r»r  the  north,  or  visited  the  White  Sol- 
i:hur  Spr: ::::-«,  trav;.-'..::":^  in  :he  family  carriage,  by  easy  stages; 
there  Were  bii:  few  railroads  then  in  Virginia.  The  first 
stroke  of  adver>i:y  which  broke  ujx»n  their  early  happiness 
WIS  occasioned  bv  ilie  ravaires  of  cholera  in  Baltimore  dur- 
in;^  their  absence.  For  ni.i:iy  months  Mr.  Kennedy's,  spirits 
v.ere  depressed  by  the  1  >ss  of  his  friend  Cruse,  whom  he 
never  ceased  affectionately  to  regret  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  "  Life  of  Wirt'*  describing  the  auspicious  influence  of  his  do- 
mestic life  upon  his  social  and  professional  career  and  his  per- 
sonal happiness,  which  finds  its  parallel  in  the  author's  ownex- 
p^rrienee : 

"  Here  it  was  his  happiness  to  witness  the  quick  growth  of 
esteem  and  consideration;  to  become  conscious,  day  by  day, of 
the  unfolding  of  those  talents  which  were  adequate  to  the 
winning  of  a  good  renown.  Here  he  found  himself  growing, 
with  rapid  advance,  in  the  affection  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
whose  attachment  was  then  felt  as  a  cheerful  light  upon  his 
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path,  and  which  promised  a  not  less  benign  radiance  over  his 
fiiture  days.  But^  above  all  other  gratifications,  here  it  was 
that  he  became  an  inmate  of  that  delightful  home  which  love 
had  furnished." 

In  1833  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  visited  Saratoga,  the 
White  Mountains  and  Boston ;  his  review  of  Cambreleng's 
Report  had  made  him  favorably  known  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  political  society  there  ;  and  his  pictures  of  Vir- 
ginia life,  in  the  olden  time,  were  familiar  to  the  literary  cir- 
cles, so  that  he  was  cordially  welcomed  and  entertained  by  the 
leading  citizens  and  laid  the  foundation  then  and  there  of  last- 
ing friendships. 

In  1834  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  old  friend  Pennington 
!>ought  lots  together  in  Mount  Vernon  Place  and  built  the  two 
louses  that  now  form  part  of  the  Peabody  Institute ;  they 
^^re  then  the  only  dwellings  in  the  vicinity,  except  that  of 
^r.  Charles  Howard  ;  none  of  the  streets  around  were  paved 
nd  but  few  graded  ;  many  trees  grew  upon  the  slope.  The 
ouse  was  large,  eligibly  situated  and  most  comfortably  ar- 
tnged ;  but  as  Mr.  Gray  passeid  the  winters  with  his  son-in- 
w,  and  objected  on  account  of  his  asthmatic  tendency  to 
imbing  the  adjoining  hilly  streets,  after  five  years,  Mr.  and 
rs.  Kennedy  took  up  their  abode  with  her  father,  in  a  house 
North  Calvert  Street,  where  Wirt  had  formerly  resided,  in 
e  lower  centre  of  the  city,  on  Monument  Square. 
During  his  residence  in  Mount  Vernon  Place,  Mr.  Kennedy 
ote  his  two  novels — "  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  "  and  "  Rob 
the  Bowl."  At  this  period  he  gradually  withdrew  from 
e  practice  of  law,  and  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to 
onomical  enterprises  connected  with  the  progress  and  pros- 
rity  of  his  native  city.  His  journals  at  this  time  exhibit  a 
markable  combination  of  practical  and  artistic  work  ;  for 
lile  engaged  upon  his  historical  romances,  he  was  the  assid- 
>us  and  official  promoter  of  the  most  important  railroad  lines 
en  projected  and  since  identified  with  the  enlarged  trade  and 
creasing  population  of  Baltimore. 
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.-_r::r  T.K  tsrjLZi   :f  Kr    T-rrj^  ir  iSfi.  the  house  on  Cit 

-  :!-  >-r:-«-  v^  -:■::- :'u.s:^i  z:zii  :c  die  letam  of  Mr.  and 
v:>.  ViT.'  :•:  --:•:  :irr  s-siir  frns  r^r-Dw  m  1S38,  the  house 
:-.   !;:_.-•■:  ^  ~  ;•:  ■-  r.  xialz  via-  tisscei  ibe  Tcmainder  of  his 

-  -..  v;-  :.^  .  7:?:'  n:  •:•!  -::  n  :z  IXefrmbcr,  1859.  Mr. 
y. :  :.:i:-:  • .«.  -i  t.  i-.::  ji:tr=<c  it.  imr^pr§  diis,  his  new  abode; 
V.  z".^.  ;■-  :■.-.•>— j.vr:^  i  Jrnrt  ir^rriia^  to  his  own  taste 
:-.i  v-.r,:ti<.  H:  ".!-.■:--  .T»ijr=-i-  soii^  ccq^eaial  occupation  in 
"l:.  »  :;i":i:L:ic  si-T'-T-zt:.  '^^^  "Titi'LiziZ  "^  i^  infinnities  wbich 
:•-•:- J  jri  t:  u;:!  iarr:jsf-  !i::5  IJe  ^?^.s=>f  2l::^ther  too  seden- 
iL-  1.-^=--  irt  1^1  rr.sii—'ri  rJ:^  brtstbcli  gods  to  hissatis&c- 
-.    -     :.-i  ri-r  .ii  f"iT'i  i.T»i  rCj^'H-*-  IV>cior  Buckler  wis 

:   .-=■:.  1^1  -  It  i  :^i-r-  rzT-i:^  tbe  liner  rears  of  his  life^to 
;   r  r-:  -:■;  -  r.^  imc  ::r.zr-  r*:i:  i*  nsd  mrriiiag-desk,  and  taking 
l:r:r  ■ :  -rr=-.>  ':•:::.  ir-rr^ii  ijs-i  1:  bcene.  wberebv  his  health 
--L?  ------Hri  17  i  r.j  rii>:e=soe  rr:lrr:5ed.     Bat  his  townie* 

ifz-^  irt  r  ;■:  -Jtt  :r.'v  b:cK<  3i5t<c liosaKiv  associated  with 
r.j  -z™:r.  :-  -Jir  ii-tj--^  :f  bl>  riends^  Se^-eral  mondis  of 
tvtr-.-  \t2z  TTtrtr  ro^ic-i  i:  P^nirso?,  the  countrv-seat  of  Us 
fi'h.tr-ir.-li'^. 

?.r'  'I'l  -■--^~-->  -^  "l-l  >.  >  ruril  2b:<:e  in  the  midst  of 
':.  r  i. -..-:::.—  t '.:.::  ::>::.  1  h:?  rle:iisin:  bu:  unpretending 
^'/:r.:ry -r.'.u^-j  rls-s  :r:r.:  :hr  river  b:Lr.k.  about  a  mile  below 
K.[  ',m:\  Mil  =.  v.::h  .i  zrlire  .-.:::>>  :he  P:i:apsco :  on  the  op- 
yy  :!*.-:  - ": .  -y re  :  r. e  Bil :  i  t.  :  r ;:  ir.  .1  1. '  1: : :  nV: roa d  winds  along  in 
* ; .  ■:  s  h  i  f':  -f v.-  c  f  : h  c  r.  i  1  ^  <  :  : h  e  > 0  r ! : :ur e >  que  heights  rise  grace- 
f  ..:v  rirourir:  :  th-jv  r;rc  .i:  the  I:wt->:  viec: :\-irv  of  the  Maryland 
}fi;/:.]ar.''js,  cal!-^d  Klk  RilIj^o.  Kr.conpassed  by  loft}*  and 
^'>fA'A  hills,  the  l-.r:::  glen  ihus  i  rmed,  with  its  range  of 
rniils  ',x.w\  beautiful  strciim.  reminds  one  o\  some  of  those  old 
}»;i;f-f';U''l:il  looking  localities  in  the  old  world,  where  little 
tov.rjs  nestle  amid  the  fastnesses  of  nature  and  romantic  scen- 
ery Jfrrifls  a  charm  to  isolated  life.  In  this  instance  the  resem- 
blance is  enharxed  by  the  village  itself — a  long  row  of  dwell- 
in  >;s  ;ind  shops  on  both  sides  of  the  Patapsco,  whence  a  road 
ascetifis  to  a  mountain — the  very  site  for  a  Baronial  Castle,  but 
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now  graced  with  a  more  appropriate  republican  edifice,  de- 
voted to  a  flourishing  female  seminary.     In  the  palmy  days  of 
the  township,  before  flood  and  fire  had  marred  its  prosperity, 
Mr.  Gray  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  lord  of  the 
manor,  not  as  suggesting  the  old  traditional  authority,  but 
from  his  beneficent  influence,  his  encouragement  of  schools 
and  churches,  his  kindness  to  the  sick  and  poor,  his  constant 
hospitality  and  the  number  and  thriftiness  of  his  employees. 
His  house  was  then  surrounded  with  fine  trees  and  rare  shrub- 
bery; its  architecture  and  material  were  composite ;  originally 
huilt  in  the  old  post  fi-ame  style,  parts  were  added  of  granite ; 
it  was  embosomed,  in  summer,  in  foliage ;  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  radiant  beauty  of  the  autumn-tinted  woods  which 
dothe  the  adjacent  hill-sides  at  that  season ;  and  even  in  win- 
ter, when  the  verdure  of  the  evergreens  contrasts  with  the 
snow-clad  landscape.     Its  sheltered  position,  however,  made 
it  an  undesirable  abode  at  midsummer,  and  as  the  weather 
grew  sultr)%  the  family  made  a  trip  to  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia or  the  watering  places  of  the  North.     With  a  taste  for 
horticulture  and  a  love  of  books  and  cultivated  society,  the  in- 
tervals of  Mr.  Gray's  work,  while  superintending  the  mills, 
were  here  spent  delightfully  in    fostering  rare  plants,  reading 
favorite  authors  or  making  excursions  with  his  guests  about  the 
adjacent  country.     For  more  than  thirty  years  this  favorite 
homestead  was  the  scene  of  his  most  successful  labor  and  his 
happy,  domestic  and  social  life.     The  winter  months  he  usu- 
ally passed  in  Baltimore,  only  nine  miles  distant  and  acces- 
sible by  turnpike  and  railroad. 

-  We  gain  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  pleasant  life  in  this  rural 
ibode  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  written  thence  to  his 
iister-in-law  who  had  preceded  him  and  his  wife  to  Europe : 

Patapsco,  Juno  7th,  1857. 

My  dear  Martha  : — After  a  week  of  unexampled  work  we 
lave  at  last  got  a  foothold  here  amid  this  beautiful  scenery, 
vhere  every  thing  around  is  so  fresh  and  green  and  the  people 


:." :     f  ."•  ins  ?.  »:i>Nri»T. 

1."  .•l:  :  .ciiiTi;      .*-l  >s4sa  ic-  be  doing  unusaally 


V:;.  :_:.:  -.1-  -.;:  "::.:  ^  ±ir7i:7C  catcj  her  work  and 
:-.•.:-.■-  l-_-_Tfi  :i  !.r  ttt.  z.  1  jttrfr,":  iiliiii.  »idi  a  boast  that 
*  T  V  r.!-:  .*  >-":  "-.  i^  i  >:»T:.:i:*/n^  ~^re  e'^^cn*  dav,'' and  EO 
:;■!-:::  1*.;  r  :  zn-zzr.  ir.^  —i.^-i-itc — -''^k^  of  the  lovelv  morn- 
:^r  ;:"i:i  i-.- — :  -i-rr:^  :i:r  1  r:o£  "rreikfasr.  Tluswillbe 
:.  . :  V  i-i  11  LJir^z-r  v  -_•_  si-;,  v  rtT  =>  i;>i  rrea-n,  and  the  little 
:.  _i  T-_;  s  7,:  -".L  :  .  .:.  '^'^^zitt.  tz  i>  scr^rin^ihe  books  and 
:-~  T-j-;  :.-■:  r.  i^  -:  :—  i:«->;  iz  CiI. in  street  with  many  a 
*:  i-'i  sr-lz  ::  ::-^ir_j.i:^  u.ii  ±^;  5:»p  of  his  vhid)| 
I  >::-»!  >i  ,  i:^  :'-i-  rrr.-i  rj  ibe  I>rin  of  St  Paul's, who 
•^\  Z':^:.  1  =  -5cr  li-  zt:'.  1  ":•=:: =r  r: i—  Rrae  is  blooming  like  tbe 
r  :>t  :  :*  -"2j.r ;  -  .  ini  i^?  «-J"=  j.  1  \-\i.i  r^^nrainire  of  that  tradh 
:: :  -.il  i:.i-.r.  t=:l  :i  ir.r.rr.:  :r:>cr.-=r>  ricrure  10  have  found  in 
::? :  .^:t-:  -.\i.-^~  :z.  ;r.  -  j.  "r^Lsit:  jf  chips  :"  and  little  Agnes 
:r  rhiir-r,::  -r  :z  siziilir^Ie  cf^  M^y  nole,  cocsideiablv  freckled 
G.-i  riir.Tr  :-clir.e-d.  I  5i::«*..i  >.-rr»^>e  r-oni  looking  athefito 
c: -:::-:  v. .-  e  lu:'..:  rlur-.  :  f  h:r  hejJih  by  elongation — her  blood 
lr::.T.:r.~  :i::n  by  the  ler.nh  "f  :he  tubes  through  which  it  is 
crlv"'.  A"  ire  :r.  exr='".er.:  hu:2."ir  a:  our  coming,  min^ . 
V.  :.  .'■;_-:_:-  -.hi:  y :  u  irr  r ::  j.'  7^  v.ith  u>-  They  lake  comfort, 
;.•;■.-:'.  :-:  :h-:  rcr-.:.rk.  :hj.:  ;.  :u  .-.re  hilf  >eis  over  and  have 
-  .  /.  ..  .'-'.  i'.r.:  fu!.  r.::.:r. ::  yrLsiie  over  :he  ii.vxi  counsel  they 
;::..„.••:  you  :.■  "  -  -.'- 'r.^'  t-  Mr>.  W.  .i:u;  M:s>  E.  after  night- 
:■  ...  '.'.  *;;■:  i-jik  :'  :he  Ar^ic  -  I'hcv  or.e  and  all  unite  with 
'. .  i:.  -;-.';;'i;(  vju  ^Tirc::::^  av.i  ;:.^?.i  wishes  tor  vour  success 
.'i;.d  \A'::tVi:.L  exveriL-r.res.  Frcrch  German  and  Dutch.  I  for- 
'y'/A  t/>  u-M  -.ou  how  J  rviri^  came  10  be  separated  from  us  when  we 
took  ]';;iv:  of  vou  on  board  of  the  Arasro.  We  found  him  on 
lh<:  v.:-'jrfin  something  ofalVct.  When  I  asked  him  how  it 
\i'.i\>l}f:u*:f\  that  he  lo.>t  us  :  he  SLiid,  "  I  tried  to  follow  you 
throij;4h  the  crowd,  but  there  was  such  a  pack  of  fools  I  could 
noi  rf'A  oij.  I  was  accidentlv  kissed  bv  three  women  who  each 
mi  ,l'K;k  mc  for  a  friend,  so  I  hurried  back  over  the  plank  to 
I  he  wh.'irf  in  Haspair.''  At  the  last  moment  he  made  an  effort 
to  return  on  ijoard  to  say  good-by,  but  it  was  to  late.    Lizzie 
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and  I,  who  are  both  here  in  the  library,  send  you  all  manner 

ofiove  and  good  wishes  for  a  pleasant  time,  till  we  see  you.  So 

dear  Mart,  God  bless  you  ! 

Yours  ever, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
To  Miss  M.  E.  Gray— Pakis. 

Jn  the  summer  of  1868  a  terrible  freshet,  unequalled  in  its 
sudden  irruption  and  devasting  course,  burst  over  the  valley, 
swept  away  massive  stone  walls,  bridges  and  dwellings,  and 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene.  In  consequence  of  a 
bend  in  the  river  Mr.  Gray's  mill  escaped  destruction,  as  far  as 
the  edifice  was  concerned,  but  its  machinery  and  surroundings 
were  submerged  and  ruined,  and  more  than  half  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses and  all  the  choice  trees  were  carried  off,  leaving  a 
debris  of  stones  and  slime  where  once  the  garden  bloomed. 
A  more  striking  and  painful  contrast  cannot  be  imagined  than 
that  presented  by  photographs  of  the  scenery  before  and  after 
the  flood. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thus  alludes,  in  his  journal,  to  his  first  visit 
there  after  their  return  from  Europe  : 

"Baltimore,  Nov.  4th,  1868. — I  propose  a  visit  to  the 
mills — the  day  is  fine  and  E.  consents.  We  take  the  horse- 
cars  at  eleven,  reach  Catonsville  at  twelve, — where  I  delivered 
my  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax, — and  then  walk  to  my  brother 
Anthony's  at  Ellerslie — a  mile  and  a  half  off.  We  spend  an 
hour  with  the  family  and  they  send  us  in  their  carriage  to  our 
house.  Here  we  witness  the  terrible  desolation  of  the  great 
flood  of  last  July.  Every  tree  and  shrub,  the  conservatory,  the 
fences,  the  out-buildings  are  all  swept  away.  A  great  part  of 
the  dwelling-house  is  in  ruins,  a  deposit  of  three  or  four  feet 
of  white  sand  spread  over  the  grass-plots  ;  quantities  of  stone 
brought  down  the  river  from  the  mills  destroyed  above,  strewed 
over  this  deposit ;  the  porches  carried  away ;  my  library  en- 
tirely taken  off,  leaving  no  vestige  of  books,  prints,  busts  and 
other  articles  with  which  it  was  furnished ;  the  Factory  shock- 
ingly injured,  requiring  some  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  repairs ; 
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Ml  Kt»no's  ^the  manager)  house  lifted  up  from  its  foundatic^n 
.i:ul  borne  bodily  away  upon  ihe  floods  I  The  devastation  has 
:«.)  coni[>lottrly  altered  the  aspect  of  the  place  that  I  should  not 
know  it.  After  an  hour  here  we  drive  up  to  the  village, — ■ 
iIk'  same  kiml  of  niin  is  visible  all  the  way.  It  has  been  an 
ovorwhelming:  affliction  to  many  families  here.  The  loss  of 
lito  extended  to  forty-two  persons.  It  was  very  sad  to  us  to 
see  our  old  home  and  all  that  rural  scene  of  content  arxd 
hai>py  abodes  which  the  valley  presented  when  we  left  it,  to 
make  our  visit  across  the  Atlantic,  so  disastrously  changed** 

The  associations  became  loo  painful  for  the  survivors  of  tliat 
hai>py  household  to  resume  their  abode  in  the  changed  and, 
to  their  hearts,  desolate  home  ;  the  mill  was  repaired  at  grea.t 
expense  and  the  remaining  section  of  the  house  renovated ;  it 
is  now  occupied  by  their  agent. 

In  this  channing  suburban  retreat  Mr.  Kennedy  passed 
some  of  his  happiest  days ;  there  he  read  and  wrote  undis- 
turbed ;  evciy  picturesque  haunt  in  the  vicinity  was  familiar  to 
him ;  the  windows  of  his  library  commanded  a  lovely  view  of 
the  woods  and  hills  :  and  the  whole  scene  was  endeared  by 
the  memory  of  select  companionship  and  genial  seclusion, 
llorc,  too,  his  most  intimate  political  friends  resorted  from 
Washington  to  pass  a  few  days  of  tranquil  leisure.    "  Our  friend 
living:  has  come  here,"  writes  Mr.  Kennedy,  "as  to  a  Castle 
o(  hulolonco,  to  »::ot  rid  of  work  and  to  seduce  me  into  a  moun- 
tain foray  into  Virginia.'*     His  guest's  own  impressions  of  and 
:^.ss(H  iations  with  the  place,  are  indicated  in  one  of  his  letters: 
a  1  hiding  to  some  of  his  friend's  "  improvements,"  Mr.  Ir\'ing 
wiiics  (o  Mrs.  Kennedy,  "  I  envy  K.  the  job  of  building  that 
(ciNvci  if  he  has  half  the  relish  for  castle-building  that  I  have 
.lir  r:r.th's  or  any  other.     I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
III  h;u«'  plenty  of  money  to  squander  on  stone  and  mortar  and 
III  hiiild  (  hiit<':uis  along  the  beautiful  Patapsco  with  the  stone 
\U'.\\  ulitiiinds  Ihcre;  hut  T  would  first  blow  up  the  cotton-mills 
(VMiM  l;ilh«'i''*  among  the  number)  and  make  picturesque  ruins 
Mf  tht'tit  i  tind  I  wouM  utterly  destroy  the  railroad,  and  all  the 
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cotton  lords  should  live  in  baronial  castles  on  the  cliff;  and 
the  cotton  spinners  should  be  virtuous  peasantry  of  both  sexes, 
in  silk  skirts  and  small-clothes  and  straw  hats  with  long  ribbons, 
and  should  do  nothing  but  sing  songs  and  choruses  and  dance 
on  the  margin  of  the  river." 

And  writing  thence  when  on  a  visit,to  his  favorite  niece,  Mr. 
Irving  says :  "  The  evening  passed  delightfully :  we  sat  out  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  piazza,  and  strolled  along  the  banks  of 
the  Patapsco ;  after  which  I  went  to  bed,  had  a  sweet  night's 
sleep,  and  dreamt  I  was  in  Mahomet's  Paradise." 

7 
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CHAPTER  V. 

*  Swallow  liurn ;"  ItH  Publication  ;  The  Class  of  Writings  towhidiit 
l^'li»n>r^;  Its  Plan.  Styli*  ami  Si;i;mficanci' ;  State  of  Americanlitr 
I  r.iTurt'  at  tin*  Tinif  nf  its  ApiK^arance :  Discouragement  Thereto; 
U-i  Ki'*vi>tit»n:  Surrrss  :  Suliiti-t :  Republication  and  IlIustratioiL 

1>  I  rWKKN  the  literature  of  power  and  that  of  knowledge, 
/  s,>  iuNily  detincd  by  DeQuincey,  there  is  a  tableland 
V-  ■;:'.;:  iv  ,.o:^.m.nial  10  those  harmonious  minds  of  which  taste 
vn;  ;:;:;;\  ,i:o  the  prevalent  characteristics.  It  is  in  this 
V  --v  0  ;);.*:  t;;o  hvv/.sohold  authors  of  our  language  holdaper- 

V  ■  • ;   .; : '.V ;  >c  :*. i^;:!  >\\  ay.     Equally  removed  from  pedantry 

,  *  •  , ' 'a'  »  v. x'  >. .;  r  vi  ,:  r. . :  «.  \ : r.i vagance  on  the  other,  this  class  of 

x\     .  X  ;;v  v'-.v.ivU::.  tvi  by  j^ood  sense  and  pure  sentiment, 

»    ■     ■\,  .'       •..,.■..'."/.  .1  syiri:  of  tranquil  and  gracious  S}in- 

V      ,'"■•.;   ^  ". .  >:  i"  >v\.ial  life.     Indeed  it  is  a  certain 

»      •     ,      .  .     •.^■■..-  :  :v.;ke  the  charm  of  these  authors; 

•, ■."..;-.!  >;;^j:o>iive  :  they  reflect  life  in  its 

;.<;Vx  :>  :    :r.Ly   ir.cii-cate   wisdom  with 

.  ,  ^v     .V  "•;,r.:-.ir>  with  irraceful  authentic- 

,    •    -  v.:  •.:  ;/.i-  ov;.rno-.ving  of  the  mind 

^      •      .  ^  X  ■    ^   V  ,:-:-.^  its  producis :  that  pioneer 

^         "    -       .    ■       .X      ,:".■■..>    :r.ior   of  bLX)ks  ;  he  first 

..     ,       ,  -•.  .■.■.■■    ..■..;  .-!.iu-"'  exDerience  into 

^.^.   .     V    .       ,  •  .    •■..^■•;.  .-.".-;  r.-.-rle  what  was  once 

•V   .   ,     ■   .  :^^v  ::"  ,il".  m:inkind.     And 

^*  ■       .  ->  >— .":  c.::e:  r.nish  and  salu- 

N  '    .s.    V-       .  ^  .■■      -.  y..:r:.Sethan  i>eriod,yet 

•    '       .  .      •       ,^     N\       ^ '\^  ,'.:>' X  .".  t be  cays  of  Queen 

N'*  *       '   .    N^       ■ .    .N       .    ;x\.  .".    \»v.  s.'r.  ,- rid  Steele.     Half 
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y  ago  these  authors  and  their  followers  were  the  ideals 
plined  and  aspiring  youth  with  a  keen  love  of  letters. 
3  with  ease,  grace  and  purity,  with  good  sense,  patient 
md  a  sympathetic  charm,  and  to  describe  nature  and 
truth  and  spirit,  and  in  good  English,  were  the,  in- 
aims  of  well-balanced  minds  familiar  with  these  do- 
ivorites.  Since  then  popular  taste  has  undergone  a 
ange ;  much  of  the  kind  of  writing  then  in  vogue,  is 
tame,  or,  in  the  slang  of  the  day — slow  ;  to  produce  a 
1  is  now  the  essential  of  success,  no  matter  by  what 
of  truth  or  through  what  abuses  of  the  vernacular ; 
when,  in  the  quietude  of  thought,  in  the  retirement  of 
lal  integrity,  we  seek  to  refresh  and  inform,  to  har- 
md  cheer  our  jaded  minds  and  fevered  imaginations 
md  sense,  honest  observation  and  genial  converse, 
fleeted  **  wells  of  English  undefiled"  are  oiir  best  re- 

)wn  pioneer  author  was  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  writ- 
ueen  Anne's  day ;  his  first  experiment  was  after  the 
Df  the  Spectator,  and  the  "  Sketch  Book"  and  "  Brace- 
lall"  were  but  elaborations  of  the  same  precedent, 
herefore,  quite  natural  that  one  of  his  earliest  admir- 
latest  personal  friends,  when,  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
•  securing  the  means  whereby  freedom  from  care  and 
obtained,  he  turned  to  literature,  after  trying  his  hand 
esuitory  work  of  a  humorous  serial,  and  contributing, 
ion  suggested,  to  current  journalism,  he  should  adopt 
I  and  emulate  the  spirit  which  habit  made  attractive 
ind  and  success  had  rendered  familiar  to  the  public, 
pting  to  delineate  the  manners,  describe  the  scenery 
3ody  the  country  life  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
ntage  of  thorough  knowledge  of  and  sympathetic  re- 
/ith  his  subject.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  exper- 
tf  his  youth  were  associated  with  the  Old  Dominion, 
lim  as  the  abode  of  cherished  kindred  and  the  scene 
I  first  learned  to  love  and  explore  nature ;  and  realize 
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all  the  comfort  and  grace  of  generous  hospitality  and  gemdne     ] 
companionship.  .  We  can  easily  imagine  the  new  ;KSt  im- 
parted to  such  reminiscences  when  pondered  fiom  the  vsuitag& 
ground  of  mature  age,  afler  a  long  interval  of  profissstoml 
work ;  we  can  understand  the  affectionate  patience  withvinch 
he  gathers  up  every  detail  of  that  free,  frank  and  cheerfbl  hol- 
iday, and  the  interest  every  incident  of  family  life  and  safieot 
trait  of  character,  thus  acquired  in  the  retrospect    In  ''Sial- 
low  Bam"  is  portrayed  a  singularly  authentic  and  elab(»aip 
picture  of  the  scenery,  the  domestic  manners  and  the  rani  • 
life  of  Virginia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Reixilutionaiy  War. 
There  is  in  the  ease,  conversational  tone,  artistic  description 
and  quiet  humor  of  the  work,  the  same  gentle  attraction  and 
pleasing  fidelity  which  charm  us  in  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverle/* 
and  *^  Bracebridge  Hall ;"  but  while  thus  analogous  to  dieie 
memorable  pictures  of  English  life  in  form  and  spirit,  the  socqie^ 
scene,  traits  and  tones  are  absolutely  local,  drawn  from  and 
inspired  by  the  landscape,  domestic  interiors,  &miliar  talk  and 
country  pastimes  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  seventy  years  agoi 
No  fact  or  fancy  illustrative  of  the  region  escapes  the  author. 
He  delineates  the  still  life,  he  sketches  the  scenery,  gives  us 
vivid  portraits,  and,  with  the  most  distinct  outlines,  harmonizes 
the  picture  with  a  certain  genial  atmosphere  and  personal 
magnetism.     The  swamps  and  the  superstitions,  the  delicious 
summer  mornings,  the  woodcraft,  the   county  court  and  the 
plantation  dinner,  the  table  wisdom  and  the  family  mirth,  the 
freedom,  hospitality,  provincialism,  pride,  wit,  purity,  honor, 
improvidence,  gentility  and  vagabondage,  citizenship  and  serf- 
dom, rhetoric,  egotism,  kindliness,  horsemanship,  conviviality, 
speculation,  politics,  humors,  loves  and  loyalty — every  fact, 
trait  and  tendency  which  constitute  the  experience  and  eluci- 
date the  life  then  and  there,  are  noted  with  tact ;  sometimes  the 
pictures  are  elaborately  finished,  as  in  the  description  of  the 
old  homestead  or  of  an  opposum  hunt  by  moonlight ;  some 
of  the  portraits  are  carefully  detailed,  as  that  of  the  Virginia 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  the  political  philosopher, 
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the  country  lawyer,  the  spinster,  the  romantic,  the  eccentric, 
convivial,  sentimental,  pragmatical,  hoydenish,  modest,  oracu- 
lar and  mirthful  characters,  whose  peculiarities  have  such  re- 
lief in  an  isolated  neighborhood  and  in  the  glow  and  light  of 
long  intimacy.     A  law  and  a  love  suit  are  detailed  with  minute 
and  curious  zest ;  an  old  mill  makes  a  picturesque  landmark 
in  the  narrative  ;  there  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  faithful 
and  spoiled  old  negro,  and  charming  ones  of  fresh,  frank  and 
proud  maidens  and  quaint  ones  of  crochety  and  chivalric  old 
^en  and  genial  lords  of  the  manor  ;  while  the  rides  and  the 
romps,  the  discussions  and  the  harmless  coquetry,  the  feasts 
and  the  excursions,  the  dogs,  trees  and  birds,  the  pranks  and 
eclogues,  the  prudery  and  the  pretension,  the  affection  and  the 
humor — make  up  a  living  local  picture  which  informs   and 
Amuses  in  equal  proportion.     As  a  record  it  is  all  the  better 
^Dr  not  being  a  novel,  since  the  author  has  escaped  the  temp- 
tation to  embelish  and  exaggerate  almost  unavoidable  in  fic- 
tion.    Such  faithful  contributions  to  social  history  have  a  per- 
manent value  ;  they  conserve  the  features  and  phases  of  life 
md  afford  materials  for  the  future  annalist  and  artist ;  to  write 
lis  history  of  England  Macaulay  resorted  to  the  Parson  of 
Melding  and  the  pictures  of  manners  drawn  by  Addison  and 
)teele  ;  and  to  the  same  source  Thackeray  owes  the  most  au- 
hentic   touches   in   his   social  tableaux  of  the  same  period. 
lowever  the  public  taste  may  have  outgrown  or  more  proba- 
cy degenerated  from,  a  taste  for  quiet  and  truthful  illustrations 
if  life,  the  artistic  process  of  minute  and  patient  delineation 
dopted  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  "  Swallow  Barn,"  is  identical  with 
hat  which  preserves  to  us  so  vividly  the  country  life  of  Eng- 
and  in  Jane  Austen's  day  and  the  ecclesiastical  of  our  own 
IS  photographed  by  Trollope. 

The  desirableness  of  conserving  the  social  spirit  of  the  past 
md  the  individualism  of  more  primitive  times,  is  acknowledged 
)y  all  liberal  critics,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  permanent 
vorth  of  artistic  fiction.  A  writer  comparing  the  present  with 
he  past  in  a  critical  estimate  of  "  Swallow  Barn,''  remarks : 
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«  We  are  philosophical  all;  and  are  pvexi  to  turn  tfaong^lMdc 
upon  itself  and  analyze  ourselves  for  amusement  Is  tk 
heart  of  our  people  wanned  through  and  through  as  the&? 
Then  men  gathered  worthy  of  the  name»  daring  in&oqgM* 
strong  in  action,  faithful  in  friendship.  They  brought  alike  to 
the  work  and  play  of  life,  the  appetite  of  a  vigorous  canstitn- 
tion.  We  sentimentalize  where  they  felt ;  we  have  grown  too 
languid  or  too  wise  for  pleasure ;  we  are  so  congous  datfe 
forget  ourselves,  lose  ourselves,  give  ourselves  up  to  noduD^ 
And  when  we  go  into  society  it  is  with  a  knife  in  one  band  aid 
a  microscrppe  in  the  other,  to  anatomize  and  expose  each  olih 
er.     How  much  of  moodiness,  vanity  and  self-exhibition  I^ 

Already  the  latent  significance  of  the  picture  comes  fiNlhim- 
der  the  inspiration  of  subsequent  history.    In  the  local  sdfnh 
portance  and  the  limited  views  of  political  issues  incident  to 
isolated  life  and  narrow  experience,  as  here  traced  in  the  hon- 
est but  prejudiced  country  gentleman  of  Virginia,  we  recognite 
the  origin  of  that  exaggerated  estimate  of  State  rights  anddiat 
insensibility  to  national  interests,  which,  in  the  last  analysis 
originated  the  fatal  doctrines  of  secession  destined  to  culiimi- 
nate  in  civil  war.     On  the  other  hand,  the  same  pleasant  and 
patient  record  gives  us  the  humane  side  of  slavery,  while  it  was 
yet  a  domestic  institution,  before  the  exigencies  of  cotton-cul- 
ture had  made  it  a  cruel  trade  in  human  flesh,  in  the  very  re- 
gion where  individual  kindness  and  family  affection  mitigated 
its  essential  injustice.     Hereafter,  to  the  philosopher  and  histo- 
rian, this  true  and  grateful  delineation  of  a  corrosive  social  evil, 
and  fundamental  civic  error,  will  explain,  in  no  small  degree,  a 
baneful  anomaly  and  counterbalance  more  prejudiced  and  pain- 
ful representations  of  the  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  our  former 
national  character. 

When  "  Swallow  bam"  first  appeared  few  vivid  and  feithfid 
pictures  of  American  life  had  been  executed.  Paulding  had 
described  Dutch  colonial  life  in  New  York ;  Tudor  had  pub- 
lished Letters  from  New  England  ;  Flint  and  Hall  had  given  us 

*  SoutTiern  Quarterly  Recieu),  Jan.  1852. 
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•hie  sketches  of  the  West,  towards  which  virgin  domam  the 
of  emigration  had  set ;  but,  with  the  exceptions  of  a  few 
essive  and  finished  legendary  tales  from  the  then  unap- 
ated  pen  of  Hawthorne  and  the  genuine  American  novels 
i  "Spy**  and  "  Pioneer" — of  Cooper,  American  authorship 
icarcely  surveyed  far  less  invaded  the  rich  fields  of  local 
ion  and  native  life.  Accordingly,  "  Swallow  Bam"  met 
I  prompt  and  cordial  reception ;  emanating  from  a  man  of 
e  it  was  hailed  as  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  works  im- 
with  the  spirit  and  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  our  his- 
scenery  and  manners.  It  was  welcomed  by  rare  critical 
elation.  "  The  style  of  *  Swallow  Barn,'  "  said  the  New 
Review y  "  is  polished  and  gracefiil ;  its  distinguishing  fea- 
5  its  pure  Americanism.  The  story  of  Abe  and  the  negro 
ir,  for  pathos  and  power,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  that 
et  appeared  in  the  literature  of  our  country."  "  This,"  re- 
id  the  North  American  Review^  then  in  its  palmy  days,  "  is 
k  of  great  merit  and  promise.  It  is  attributed  to  a  gen- 
n  of  Baltimore,  already  advantageously  known  to  the  pub- 
several  productions  of  less  compass  and  various  styles. 
)resent  attempt  proves  that  he  combines,  with  the  talent 
pirit  he  had  previously  exhibited,  the  resources,  persever- 
ind  industry  that  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
>ive  works.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  better  express 
iendly  feelings  for  him  than  by  expressing  the  wish  that  the 
5S  which  this  production  has  met  with,  may  induce  him  to 
raw  his  attention  from  other  objects  and  devote  himself 
ly  to  the  elegant  pursuits  of  polite  literature,  for  which  his 
and  talent  are  so  well  adapted  ;  and  in  which  the  demand 
bor — to  borrow  an  expression  from  a  science  to  which  he 
itranger — is  still  more  pressing  than  in  law,  political  econo- 
id  politics."  It  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days  of  our 
nt  literature  for  patriotic  critics  thus  to  welcome  the  advent 
romising  writer.  A  glance  at  the  chronicles  of  Duyckinck 
.llibone  indicates  that  many  an  aspiring  youth  and  not  a  few 
e  men,  hazarded  a  more  or  less  successful  venture  in  the 
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field  of  letters,  and,  after  being  greeted  as  having  aaqnraQadj 
commenced  a  career  of  authorship,  retired  from  die  arena  to 
seek  subsistence  in  trade,  professional  work  (nt  journalism. 

The  elder  Dana,  in  prose  and  verse,  won  sympathy  and 
admiration;  but   found   too  little  encouragement  to  make 
literature  a  lucrative  pursuit    For  twenty  years  Hawthorne 
'wrote  with  grace  and  artistic  finish  and  deep  insight^  before 
his  pen  sufficed  to  earn  him  bread;  and  whatever  popular  swo- 
cess  he  finally  achieved,  came  from  the  latest  fruits  of  his  diann- 
ing  studies ;  Halleck  wrote  memorable  lyrics  while  a  merdumt^s 
clerk,  and  Drake  in  hours  snatched  from  medical  practice;  j 
Everett  delivered  eloquent  orations  amid  the  carefully  fiilfiHe*^ 
duties  of  official  life ;  Channing  published  admirable  essa3^ 
while  a  devoted  parish  minister ;  Bryant's  noble  poems  ^rec*^ 
written  in  the  lapses  of  earnest  editorial  work  on  a  daily  jooJC'' 
nal ;  a  diplomat,  like  Wheatcm,  found  time  to  prepare  a  Uistoc^ 
of  die  Northmen ;   a  gifted  divine,  like  Buckminster,  mad^ 
sermons  classical ;  a  lawyer  and  country  gentleman  like  VeT"^ 
planck,  charmed  the  town  with  an  elaborate  historical  Ss^ — 
course ;  Robert  Walsh  gave  critical  force  and  grace  to  A^ 
prosaic  columns  of  a  newspaper ;   Clay  or  Clinton  added  to 
political  efficiency  the  attraction   of  patriotic  rhetoric;  but 
Sparks  was  the  solitary  historic  purveyor,  exclusively  devoted 
to  his  task  ;  and  Hillhouse  embellished  a  life  of  cultured  retire- 
ment with  occasional  dramatic  and  academic  efforts,  remark- 
able for  their  purity  of  finish  and  purpose.     Thus,  literature, 
with  us,  was  casual ;  Irving  and  Cooper  were,  for  a  long  time, 
our  only  professional  authors.     The  causes  of  this  discourage- 
ment in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  letters,  are  many  and  ob- 
vious.    The  exigencies  of  political  life  are  paramount  in  our 
new  communities  ;  the  pecuniary  remuneration  in  authorship, 
proverbially  precarious,  is  more  so  in  a  country  where  the 
productions  of  the   mind   are   unprotected  by  international 
law,  and  where  the  needed  supply  of  reading  is  obtained  from 
beyond  the  sea,  at  no  expense  but  that  invalued  in  the  manu- 
facture of  books.     If  our  publishers  were  obliged  to  look  at 
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Tie.  for  material,  it  would  be  an  object  for  our  educated 
ss  to  devote  to  literature  the  time  and  labor  they  now  give 
professions,  often  far  less  congenial  to  their  native  tastes  and 
lities  than  authorship  ;  and  our  popular  reading  would  be 
)ued  with  a  native  zest  and  scope  eminently  conducive  to 
ional  sentiment,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  the  medium  of 
iign  precedents  in  manners,  politics  and  social  life,  alien  to 

institutions  and  prejudicial  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
ublican  aspirations.  But  it  is  not  the  economical  necessities 
the  case  alone  that  limit  authorship  among  us;  public 
it  itself  beguiles  the  votaries  of  literature  into  politics ; 
Jition  usually  tends  in  that  direction,  and  opportunity 
)rs  it.  Thus  many  a  man,  destined  by  natural  gifts  to  a 
ary  career,  drifts  into  political  or  official  life.     Such  was 

case  with  the  author  of  "  Swallow  Barn,'*  although  he, 
in  and  again,  returned  to  his  first  love,  and  never  ceased 
ind  in  his  pen  and  his  books  the  most  congenial  resources, 
are  not  by  any  means  certain  that  obstacles  to  success  in 
ature  peculiar  to  our  country,  are  not  blessings  in  dis- 
e;  doubtless  while  they  deprive  us  of  many  benign  minis- 
ts  at  the  shrines  of  nature,  of  truth  and  of  fancy,  they 
banish  mediocrity  into  less  perilous  paths,  where  failure 
3t  so  lamentable  and  conspicuous.  Moreover,  there  is 
aient  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  literature,  as  such,  as 

as  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  possible  utility  and 
n.  Authors  are  apt  to  be  absorbed  in  their  vocation, 
:ious  of  their  renown,  eager  for  success,  in  a  manner  and 
degree  prejudicial  to  manliness  and  social  integrity. .  One 
te  peculiar  attractions  and  most  valuable  precedents  in 
ife  and  character  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was  his  entire  superi- 

to  this  selfish  egotism.  Writing  was  to  him  what  a 
I  woman  loved  to  declare  it — "  the  surrogate  of  living." 
mind,  as  well  as  heart,  were  instinctively  cognizant  of  the 
rior  claims  of  social  duty  ;  companionship  had  for  him  a 
1  above  the  gratification  of  isolated  private  success ;  to 
i  Others  happy  was  his  delight ;  to  enjoy  nature,  to  be 
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useful,  to  cheer,  inform  and  sympathize,  and  make  daily  1% 
and  human  intercourse  grateful  and  inspiring^  was  to  Mmthe 
first  object     Indeed,  what  is  most  characteristic  and  vital  ki 
his  books,  is  social,  the  recognition  of  what  is  salient,  the  zest 
for  what  is  genial,  the  developement  of  what  is  sympathetic;  vbA 
those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  man,  find  his  most  persoR- 
al  and  pleasing  traits  and  tone  reflected  in  the  autluxr.    It  is 
ever  thus  with  adepts  in  social  as  distinct  from  scholastic 
literature,  which,  on  this  account,  is  more  endearing  and  ax^> 
thentic  ;  and  becomes,  also,  from  that  cause,  the  most  desi^ 
able  memorial  of  life  and  character  when  both  arc  hallovred 
by  death.    This  just  estimate  of  the  relation  of  letters  to  Bife 
not  less  than  the  influence  of  circumstances,  made  (Mendgc^^^ 
maxim  a  practical  truth  to  Kennedy :  *  Let  literature  be  ^^ 
honorable  augmentation  to  your  arms,  but  not  constitute  iJk^ 
coat  or  fill  the  escutcheon." 

The  following  letters  give  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  inta»^ 
"  Swallow  Bam"  excited  on  its  first  appearance : 

Philadelphia,  Ohbibticas,  1889. 
To  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  Lizzie: — The  joy  of  the  season  to  you!  and 
many,  many  happy  returns  of  it,  each  return,  even  in  a  ripe  and 
remote  old  age,  bringing  new  pleasures,  and  showing  you  in 
in  the  midst  of  those  you  love  best !   and  that  happiness,  as 
the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  says,  "  may  I  be  there  to  see  1" 

To  night  I  go  to  Walsh's.  Last  night  I  was  at  a  great  po- 
litical (I  suspect)  supper  at  Josiah  Randall's.  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  lion  of  the  evening,  next  to  the  author  of  a  twopenny 
book.  Do  you  know  they  make  a  great  parade  here  about 
"  Swallow  Barn ;"  and  everybody  who  is  introduced  to  me  forth- 
with begins  to  talk  of  Ned  Hazard,  Mike  Brown,  etc.  There 
were  divers  authors  last  night  who  seemed  to  think  it  right  to 
induct  me  into  the  honors  of  their  acquaintance,  especially 
he  of  S — ,  and  another  of  C. — ,  and  another  of  God  knows 
what — the  little  wits  of  this  great  Athens.  B — ,  the  moment  he 
was  introduced,  said :  "  Well,  sir,  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  your 
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:  read  a  hundred  miles  from  home.  Now,  egad  sir,  they 
:  read  mine  even  here."  A  gentleman  said  to  me — **  I 
waded  through  it."  "  No,  sir,  that's  impossible,"  I  re- 
— "  it  is  out  of  your  depth,  my  good  friend,  you  got  over 
head."  I  think  I  had  him  there,  and  he  and  all  the  by- 
lers — some  dozen — set  up  a  great  laugh, 
have  not  time  to  tell  you  all  the  nonsense  they  say  here, 
II  postpone  my  gossip  until  we  meet." 

Baltimore,  May  23, 1833. 
OHN  P.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Y  Dear  Sir  : — If  you  should  chance  to  know  a  certain 
Littleton,  author  of  '*  a  righte  merrie  and  conceited 
"  called  "  Swallow  Barn,"  which  is  occupying  all  the 
ion  that  can  be  spared  from  politics,  I  would  thank 
0  make  my  respects  and  acknowledgments  to  him  for 
idsome  copy  of  the  work,  and  the  well-turned  dedica- 
vith  which  he  has  complimented  me.  He  might  have 
n  a  patron  more  auspicious  for  himself,  but  no  one 
kinder  and  warmer  feelings  and  wishes  for  his  suc- 
The  dedication  proves  his  ability  to  give  interest  to 
.  With  regard  to  the  book  itself,  I  have  been  so  en- 
as  to  have  been  able  to  make  but  litde  progress  in  it. 
)  far  as  I  have  read,  it  is  full  of  gayety  and  goodness 
art,  and  the  author  trips  it  along,  on  "  light  fantastic 
Arith  all  imaginable  ease  and  grace.  The  characters  are 
ketched  and  grouped,  and  the  plan  as  well  as  the  inci- 
are  new  and  fresh  so  far  as  I  have  gone. 
It  I  have  read  too  little  of  it  to  play  the  critic  on  its 
i.  The  object  of  this  note  is  simply  to  convey  my 
3  to  the  author,  without  delay,  for  the  present  of  the 
and  the  honor  of  the  dedication,  and  I  trouble  you  with 
^ency,  because  of  the  on  dits  that  the  author  is  in  the  cir- 
your  acquaintance.     Good-night, 

Wm.  Wirt. 

i  critic  already  quoted,  while  recognizing  the  merits  of 
sketches,  indicates  why  they  appeal  almost  exclusively  to 
:lass  of  readers  who  are  superior  to  the  blandishments 
:  marvellous  and  romantic  as  opposed  to  the  natural  and 
le ;  their  value — he  tells  us  justly — "  lies  in  the  truth  and 
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spirit  with  which  the  purpose  iseflected;  the:textaret)f1]ie 
fable  is  natural  and  sufficiently  ingenioas,  tiioi]g)i,fR)m  thenar* 
ture  of  the  plan,  it  does  not  ezdte  a^veiy  deep  or  strong  ior 
teresL"  Another  Te\-iewer  thus  sums  iq>  the  attractions  of  the 
work :  ^The  lo\-e  of  nature,  the  fine  appreciation  of  a  conn- 
try  life,  the  delicate  and  quiet  humor  and  hearty  jojr  in  ev- 
er)* one's  enjo}'ment,  which  those  who  know  BCr.  Kennedy  per- 
sonally, will  recognize  as  elements  in  his  own  diaracter,  are 
reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  book.** 

Perhaps  no  State  out  of  New  £i^;land  has  been  mmc  fte- 
quently  illustrated  by  pen  and  pencil  than  Virgiiiia;  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  her  scenery,  the  ranance  of  herhistocf 
and  the  number  of  illustrious  men  to  which  she  has  given 
birth,  have  inspired  authors  and  artists  to  make  her  annals 
and  aspect  the  subject  of  their  delineation.    One  of  the  most 
quaint  and  primitive  colonial  reports  is  Captun  John  Snntb^^ 
account  of  the  domain  named  for  the  virgin  queen ;  one  <tf 
the  earliest  local  scientific  descriptions  emanating  from  > 
native  source,  were  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia"  prepared  by  Jf^ 
ferson,  soon  after  the   revolution,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
French  minister  to  the  United  States  ;  one  of  the  first  books 
published  among  us,  which  united  to  finish  of  style,  elaborate 
and   graceful  description,  were  Wirt's  "  Letters  of  a  British 
Spy  ;**  Paulding  soon  after  gave  us  casual  glimpses  of  the  re- 
sources and  modes  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion ;   in  the  early 
chapters  of  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  Irving  goes  into  pleas- 
ant and  picturesque  details  of  the  hunting  and  hospitality  ot 
the  landed  gentry  of  the  colonial  era,  as  illustrated  in  Ae 
home  and  habits  of  Lord  Fairfax ;  James,  the  novelist,  dun^S 

• 

his  sojourn  in  this  country,  laid  the  scene  of  a  romance  ^ 
Virginia  at  the  period  of  Nat  Turner's  insurrection ;  Thacke- 
ray made  the  cavaliers  of  the  colony  the  heroes  of  one  of  his 
last  stories  ;  Moore  sung  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  ;  and  M^s- 
Latimer,  Ufui  Wormley,  in  "  Our  Cousin  Veronica,"  drew  a 
lively  and  dramatic  picture  of  the  more  recent  social  life  of 
the  State.     "  Sv;allow  Barn"  differs  from  all  these  in  a  certain 
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)f  <iesign  and  strictness  of  portraiture  ;  in  its  pages  fact 
3cy  are  kept  consistently  apart ;  truth  to  local  traits  is 
d  to ;  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  incidents,  no  con- 
lalism  in  the  style ;  rural  life  is  described  with  relish, 
ther  the  improvidence  nor  the  self-importance,  the  nar- 
)erience  or  the  con\'ivial  habits  incident  to  the  state  of 

are  disguised  or  palliated ;  but  the  sense  of  honor,  the 
md  peacefiilness  of  domestic  life,  the  amenides  of  hos- 
and  the  charm  of  generous  and  genial  character,  give 

and  glow  to  the  family  annals ;  while  their  environ- 
>  sketched  with  Flemish  exactitude.  Frank  Meri- 
the  prosperous  Virginia  country  gentieman  and  justice 
jeace ;  his  wife  the  assiduous  queen  of  the  household  ; 
chievous  and  amusing  son  Rip ;  his  venerable  house- 
and  spinster  sister  Prudence  ;  the  Presbyterian  tutor, 
gmatical  old  negro  Carey ;  the  humorous,  hearty,  in- 
5  Ned  Hazard,  the  neighboring  family  at  "  the  Brakes  ;" 

and  fastidious  but  gay  and  handsome  Bel  Tracy,  with 
ine  Virginia  lawyer,  old  beau,  and  many  subordinate 
ers,  are  depicted  after  the  manner  of  that  memorable 

in  the  Spectator^  which  yet   serves  as  the  authentic 

of  the  old  English  countr}^  gentlemen  :  and  these  peo- 
ict  and  talk  "  as  to  exhibit  the  rural  life  of  Virginia  im- 
ily  subsequent  to  the  revolution."  There  is  nothing 
citing  in  such  a  programme  or  very  impressive  in  the 
3n  ;  but  there  is  genialit}*,  liveliness  and  grace  ;  there 
:ic  truth  in  the  details  ;  the  author's  method  and  style 
larmony  with  his  subject,  and  he  excels  both  in  descrip- 
d  narrative  ;  so  that  "  Swallow  Barn,"  like  a  series  of 
I  letters  communicating  all  the  daily  routine,  talk,  inci- 
fancy,  fun  and  sentiment  of  a  household,  and  doing 
verly  and  winsomely — serves  not  only  for  immediate 
ent — proportioned,  in  each  reader,  to  his  or  her  inter- 
he  scene  and  life  described — but  also  as  a  pleasing  and 
lent  memorial  of  a  phase  of  American  life  forever  past, 
lasting  significance ;  and  all  the  more  interesting  and 
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endeared  l^ecause  between  its  calm  and  gracious  features  and 
our  lime,  has  intervened  a  sanguinary  conflict,  whose  land- 
marks—desolated tracts,  innumerable  graves  and  levelled  for- 
ests, now  mark  the  region  where  its  peaceful  life-drama  was 
before  enacted — thus  making  its  pictures  more  mellow  by  the 
long  vista  which  such  terrible  events  lend   to  the  apparent 
lapse  of  time.      Twenty  years  after  "  Swallow  Bam"  was  pub- 
lished, and  long  after  it  was  out  of  print,  a  new  edition  was  is- 
sued with  very  expressive  illustrations  by  Strother-  and    in 
his  "  word  in  advance  to  the  reader,"  the  author  thus  speaks 
of  his  work  :  "Its  republication  has  been  so  often  advised  h>y 
my  friends,  and  its  original  reception  was  so  prosperous,  that  I 
have  almost  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  once  more  to  set  it  afloat  fJor 
the  behoof  of  that  good-natured  company  of  idle  readers  whi^ 
are  always  ready  to  embark  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  in  an  3^ 
light  craft  that  offers.     *  Swallow  Bam'  exhibits  a  picture  o^ 
country  life  in  Virginia  as  it  existed  in  the  first  quarter  of  tli^ 
present  century.     Between  that  time  and  the  present  age,tim^ 
and  what  is  called  "  progress"  have  made  many  innovation^ 
there  as  they  have  done  everywhere  else.     The  Old  Domin — ' 
ion  is  losing  somewhat  of  the  raciness  of  her  once  peculia 
and — speaking  with  reference  to  the  locality  described  in  these 
volumes — insulated  cast  of  manners.     The  mellow,  bland  and 
sunny  luxuriances  of  her  home  society — its  good-fellowship, 
its  hearty  and  constitutional  companionableness,  the  thriftless 
gayety  of  the  people,  their  dogged  but  amiable  invincibility  of 
opinion  and  that  overflowing  hospitality  that  knew  no  ebb — 
these  traits,  though  far  from  being  impaired,  are  modified  at 
the  present  day,  by  circumstances  which  have  been  gradually 
attaining  a  marked  influence  over  social  life  as  well  as  politi- 
cal condition.     An  observer  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  man- 
ners of  our  country  have  been  tending  towards  a  uniformity, 
which  is  visibly  effacing  all  local  differences.     The  old  States 
ttjjj^cisdly  are  losing  their  exclusive  American  character.    The 
^.]QOW  apes  the  city  in  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  ele- 
l,jof  life  ;  aud  the  city  is  inclined  to  adopt  tbe  fashions 
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it  is  able  to  import  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  thus  the  whole  sur- 
face of  society  is  exhibiting  the  traces  of  a  process  by  which 
It  is  likely  to  be  rubbed  down,  in  time,  to  a  level  and  varnished 
^th  the  same  gloss.     The  fruitfulness  of  modern  invention 
^  the  arts  of  life,  the  general   fusion  of  thought  through 
the  medium  of  an  extra-territorial  literature,  which,  from  its 
^3sy  domestication  among  us,  is  hardly  regarded  as  foreign, 
■~~all  these,  aided  and  diffused  by  our  extraordinary  facilities 
of  travel  and  circulation,  have  made  sad  work,  even  in  the 
present  generation,  with  those  old  nationalisms  that  were  so 
^eeable  to  the  contemplation  of  an  admirer  of  the  pictur- 
esque  in  character  and  manners.     Looking  myself  somewhat 
hopelessly  upon  the  onward  gliding  of  the  stream,  I  am  un- 
^*ling  to  allow  these  sketches  of,  mine  to  pass  away.     They 
f^^  already  began  to  assume  the  tints  of  a  relic  of  the  past." 
*^ce  this  was  written  circumstances  and  time  have  but  em- 
^^^ized  these  considerations.      To  the   last   Mr.  Kennedy 
^^^ished  a  strong  interest  in  the  State  whose  social  life  he  had 
f^^J1:rayed  and  an  earnest  faith  in  her  future.     "  Swallow  Barn" 
*^s  republished  in  185 1,  twenty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
^ce;  and   under  date  of  New  York,  October  nth,  of  that 
;^^ar,  Mr.  Kennedy  writes  :    "  I  go  to  Putnam's.     He  tells  me 
^wallow  Barn'  is  remarkably  well  received  ;    no  book,  he 
'^ys,  reproduced,  after  n  lapse  of  time,  has  done  better  than 
^his." 

Dr.  Bethune,  a  man  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  carefully 
Observed  nature  and  life,  said  of  "Swallow  Barn"  that  it  was 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  from  an  Amer- 
lean  source.  It  was  translated  into  Swedish  and  published  at 
Stockholm.  Among  the  mountains  of  Virghiia  it  found  stanch 
admirers  ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  readers  who  have  lived 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  that  the  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  the  picture  and  its  consequent  local  interest, 
cannot  be  appreciated  except  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
scenes  described.  It  differs  from  similar  literary  experiments  in 
the  objective  aim  and  method  of  the  author,  who  never  attempts 
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his  frtMiiul  idbisrncrasies  or  to  invent  extra- 


rcss  mreriaL  bm  strires  TiM|ili  tpicport  the  facts  of  scenery, 
societT.  aunoenaiidtnits;  the  pcmaDeat  worth  of  sudirec- 
cnis  is  owing  to  thdr  tralh ;  vc  giatii^  our  imagination  by 
cwHioiSoD  with  tbe  trnds  of  Stcme  aoad  Beddbrd;  but  we 
£X2a  TCriuble  aad  vivid  gliwiHrs  of  the  actnal  past  of  France 
jad  Aaerka  in  tbe  mses  of  Artfaor  Young  and  Mrs.  Grant 
F?HBk  Mmr  cwird  an  c&ctive  sketch  of  the  m^  scene 

Ban  f  *^  Meuwethcr  omI  Parson  amb  asleq) 
TIk  llBstntions  by  Strodier  are  excdlent, 

xni  s^^esc  diearngkocjummt  imrfdch  the  andKH*  excelled, 
S  »rfi:?i£S^  such  gijybiL  |icuues  of  real  fife,  to  tbe  ready 
TWTvv  «:c  .^oe  1^  v^Ksca  Viip™*  *^^  ^^  iavuiite  and  familiar  a 


>Bt^  :.)r:)MnftV3raLSR?ii^aa-SmIlovBuB.*''  " Fimnk Meriwetiifir 
*T«  T>K»vttO)i«V^ » the  libtmrr.*  ** Xcd  Haaudftnd  Maik  supibed 
>:^  ^FVC  r!m;7>_-|M  Tncj  a^aian  Ae  fieUL**  'Mike  Brown  and 
r  V  «W«>k':vK.  T^wuim  "    '^  $^il4e  IHadoHL*     *  Cbrer  disputing  a  point 

>^     '  »^-* '  5.  X:  -«-.:>•*■?  '    -'n.^^nptcaTafSwmllowB^m;"   "Phil- 

^-    * '.;.  ■?"  V  •.■*■■*..:  "w-::l  VI*  bcsusd*."    **  The  Fourth  of  July 

.^'  '^  *  .  -  Tr-    '•*-TrT  !.-AT.i^  -  Swallow  Bam*  in  the  morning 

"   •  >^.?  K  V:  r:»T  t":.-  r  jLTsraii^r  ihe  Mill  question  with 

^       •   •-  *  '  '.    1-;   irr^i:^  as  ihe  Brake*."    "Old  Jupiter 

♦'^      \  '.X  •      • '-    \»;.fcT. '  ■     ■  Ti.r  V,^":lM^l<vies  explained  by  Parson 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

se-Slioe  Robinson ;  Its  Scope  and  Aim ;  Its  Hero ;  Moral ; 
Criticism ;  Its  Success. 

vIERAL  as  the  current  average  novel  proverbially 
e  Historical  Roinance,  when  studiously  true  to  the 
Past  and  made  vital  by  sympathetic  unity  of  concep- 
Dermanent  value  and  interest.  Long  after  the  nov- 
Vaverley  romances  had  passed,  Scotland  was  and  is 
the  heart  by  their  traditional  heroes ;  and  the 
sojourner  in  Florence,  who  would  realize  her  medi- 
irns  fondly  to  the  authentic  and  artistic  pages  of 
)'Azeglio  and  Rosini.  The  fame  of  Cooper,  who 
neer  in  this  attractive  branch  of  popular  literature, 
J  dawned,  while  Hawthorne's  was  yet  nascent,  when 
dy  produced  a  genuine  and  effective  work  which 
IS  place  in  the  brief  but  creditable  list  of  standard 
ictions.  The  story  opens  with  the  triumph  of  the 
5  at  the  South  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  when  the  tide  of 
led  in  favor  of  the  patriots.  The  wanderings  of  an 
lajor,  his  captivity  and  escapes,  with  the  hazardous 
through  a  region  "  tainted  with  disaffection,"  of  his 
r  chivalrous  attendants,  bring  into  view  all  the  forms 
.  of  civil  war  in  its  most  noble  as  well  as  inhu- 
pment,  associated,  by  the  graphic  pen  of  the  author, 
:al  accessories  and  natural  phenomena  that  give  re- 
scenes  and  situations. 

Ir.    Kennedy's    next    literary   venture   was   more 
in  construction  ;  in  "  Swallow  Barn"  he  had  sue- 
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cessfully  tried  his  hand  at  descriptive  writing,  giving  the  res 
of  patient  observation,  without,  however,  moulding  the  mat 
a  Is  into  a  regular  story,  but  using  a  slight  thread  of  narrat 
whereon  to  exhibit  many  scenes  of  real  life  and  rural  natu 
'J'he  style  of  these  sketches  was  at  once  facile,  humorous  ai 
unambitious,  and  inevitably  suggested  the  American  "Sketc 
Itook"  and  the  old  English  Spectator;  but  in  his  new  exper 
ment  the  author  undertook  to  illustrate  historical  events  anc 
embody  local  character,  while  both  were  developed  according 
to  the  popular  precedents  of  modem  romantic  fiction.    Ac- 
cordingly, not  only  the  form  but  the  style  adopted,  were  more 
original  and  so  ably  used  as  fully  to  justify  the  favorable  proph- 
ecies of  the  critics  founded  on  his  preceding  work.     The  sul>- 
ject  and  scene  of  his  tale  were  fresh  and  comparatively  little 
known  except  to  historical  students.     He  aimed  to  describe 
the  peculiar  and  adventurous  phase  of  our  revolutionary  war 
incident  to  a  region  where  public  sentiment  was  divided  on  the 
great  issues  of  the  conflict ;  where  all  the  fierce  antagonism 
and  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  of  border  warfare  prevailed ;  and 
life  as  well  as  opinion,  in  a  thinly  settled  district,  were  exposed 

■ 

to  constant  attack.     The  story  opens  at  the  most  critical  pen- 
o(l  of  tlic  war  at  tlie  South,  when  Charleston  had  been  captured 
by   Clinton  ;  when   foraging  parties  of   both  armies  ravaged 
the  neutral  district ;  and  the  bitterness  of  partisan  animosity 
was  increased  by  the  feuds  of  neighborhood  and  the  cruelties 
of  reckless  adventurers.     The  events  recorded  culminate  both 
in  significance  and  interest,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  patriotic 
struggle,  when  the  surrender  of  Gates  and  the  advance  north- 
ward of  Cornwallis,  had  inflamed  the  arrogant  vindictiveness 
of  the    Tories   and   nerved   the  heroic   republicans  to  stern 
and  earnest  coalition.     Upon  this  historical  background,  the 
personages  of  the  story  are  delineated  with  careful  reference 
to  local  facts  ;  each  prominent  class  of  the  people  is  represent- 
ed ;  the  manorial  gentleman  of  studious  tastes  domestic  hab- 
its and  conser\^ativc  pride  ;  the  woodman,  hunter,  frontier  set- 
der,  a  Presbyterian  miller,  an  intriguing  loyalist,  British  officers, 
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patriot  militia,  a  rustic  maiden,  a  lady  of  the  manor,  brutal  sol- 
diery, chivalric  leaders — each  and  all  of  the  heterogeneous  and 
conflicting,  as  well  as  characteristic  social  elements  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  era.     The  scenes  are  authentic  as  well  as  pictu- 
resque; we  have  vivid  glimpses  into  the  woodland  camps  of  Ma- 
rion; we  follow  the  bold  and  swift  raid  of  Sumter ;  we  witness  the 
ravages  of  the  isolated  troopers  of  Tarleton  ;  the  glare  of  the 
burning  farm- house  ;  the  drunken  revelry  of  the  bivouack ;  the 
solemn  funeral  of  the  martyred  patriot  in  the  forest ;  the  escape 
of  the  prisoner  of  war ;  the  grief  of  the  bereft,  the  terror  of  the 
captive,  the  exultation  of  the  victors ;  the  suspense,  privation, 
weariness,  hope  and  despair  bom  of  civil  war.     But  these  and 
such  as  these  traits  belong  to  the  military  novei  as  such,  and 
though  skilfully  used  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  do  not,  of  themselves, 
account  for  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his.  tale  of  the  Tory 
■Ascendancy  in  Carolina.     These  are  owing  to  two  advantages 
^e  eminently  possessed — descriptive  talent,  emphasized  in  this 
^Ostance,  by  early  familiarity  with  the  country  where  the  scene 
^s  laid  ;  and  a  central  figure  drawn  from  nature  by  so  faithful 
^  hand,  that  its  individuality  gives  vital  interest  and  perma- 
nent value  to  the  whole  picture.     We  believe  that  every  recog- 
'^ized  original  in  fiction  has  its  genuine  counterpart  in  fact ; 
^nd  that  it  is  because  the  writers  thereof  have  been  so  fortu- 
iiate  as  to  encounter  and  appreciate  a  fresh  subject  for  their  art, 
that  the  best  creations  of  the  novelist  have  been  preserved 
and  transmitted.    Moreover,  if  too  much  idealized,  the  charm  is 
lost,  for  the  strong  magnetic   features  of  nature  alone  seize 
upon  the  fancy  and  impress  the  mind. 

InthewinterofiSiQMr.  Kennedy  made  a  horseback  journey 
from  Augusta,  Ga.,  through  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina  ; 
the  weather  was  fine,  the  journey  to  youthful  sympathies  cheer- 
ing; and  both  observation  and  fancy  gave  interest  to  the  ex- 
perience. We  may  infer  from  his  allusions  to  such  an  eques- 
trian journey  performed  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  youth,  how  much 
he  enjoyed  this  excursion :  "  The  way  was  long  and  a  great 
deal   of  it   lay  through   a  dreary   wilderness   of  pine  forest 
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and  sand  ;  it  was  no  light  enteqjrise  in  that  day ;  but  we  iria j 
well  imagine  that  to  the  cheerful  boy,  so  full  of  pleasant  fan- 
cies and  rosy  hopes,  the  wayside  brought  no  weariness ;  nc 
shadow  upon  his  path  ever  takes  a  gloomy  hue,  no  lonesome 
by-way  finds  him  unaccompanied  with  pleasant  thoughts,  no 
fatigue  overmasters  or  subdues  the  buoyancy  oi  his  mind  : 
nightfall  but  heightens  the  romance  of  his  dreams,  as  he  holds 
his  way  guided  by  some  distant  taper,  to  the  rude  shelter  of 
a  woodman's  hut ;  the  hearth  to  which  he  has  found  this  doubt- 
ful path,  gleams  with  a  light  more  cheerful  than  the  illumina- 
tion of  a  palace,  when  its  rays  are  thrown  on  the  homely  group 
of  the  woodman's  family  from  the  blazing  faggots  kindled  to 
prepare  for  him  a  supper,  with  which  no  banquet  in  his  elder 
day  is  to  be  compared." 

An  ardent  lover  of  nature  and  with  an  eye  for  the  comedy 
of  life,  no  scene  of  beauty  or  characteristic  phase  was  lost  up)on. 
Mr.  Kennedy  during  his  journey.  At  a  time  of  life  when  im- 
pressions are  the  most  vivid,  he  observed  the  mountains,  forest, 
streams  and  atmosphere  of  a  region  new  to  him.  Seeking  one 
evening  the  hospitable  shelter  so  readily  accorded  the  solitary- 
wayfarer  in  the  sparsely  populated  country  he  traversed,  he  ac- 
cidentally encountered  a  remarkable  man,  and  heard  from  his 
own  lips  the  story  of  his  exploits  and  adventures  at  the  mem- 
orable period  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  courage,  honesty, 
naive  manliness  and  bonhomie  of  this  veteran,  his  vigorous 
frame,  candid  expression,  self-reliance,  tact  and  modesty,  strong- 
ly impressed  the  young  traveller.  In  the  preface  to  "  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson"  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  their  inter- 
view ;  and  around  this  actual  basis,  with  this  original  and  gen- 
uine character  as  the  nucleus,  he  crystallized  the  scenes  of  the 
Tory  Ascendancy ;  the  events  described  are  real ;  the  charac- 
ter delineated  is  drawn  directly  from  nature ;  the  scenes  por- 
trayed were  reflected  upon  a  warm  heart,  noted  by  a  careful  and 
loving  eye ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  have  a  genuine  tale  of 
American  life,  wherein  the  scenery,  the  incidents,  and  the  char- 
acters are  faithfully  reproduced  from  history,  tradition,  observa- 
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tion  and  life.  When,  many  years  after,  the  finished  tale  was 
submitted  to  its  unconscious  hero,  he  said ;  "  it's  all  true  and 
right— in  its  right  place — excepting  about  them  women,  which  I 
disremeraber ;" — a  spontaneous  compliment  to  the  author,  who 
confined  his  romance,  as  such,  to  the  subordinate  characters  ; 
but  kept  strictly  to  fact  m  regard  to  the  events  of  the  war  and 
tbe  adventures  of  the  patriotic  yeoman. 

Galbraith  Robinson's  sobriquet  of  Horse-Shoe  was  derived 
partly  from  his  original  vocation — ^that  of  a  blacksmith — and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  his  little  farm  on  the  Catawba  boasted 
a  dwelling  "  upon  a  promontory,  around  whose  base  the  Wax- 
^^  Creek  swept  with  a  regular  but  narrow  circuit ;"  this  famil- 
^ar  appellative  had  followed  him  to  the  army  ;  and  we  may  add, 
*^came  the  playful  designation  whereby  his  genial  biographer 
^^  often  addressed  and  alluded  to  by  his  friends,  after  the 
^pularity  achieved  by  the  novel  that  bears  his  name.     Like 
7^'cl  Mortality  and  Leather  Stocking  he  was  one  of  those  primi- 
^^  characters  bom  of  special  local  influences  ;  thoroughly 
^^erican;  mechanic,  woodman,  soldier,  patriot  and  philoso- 
*^er  in  his  homely  and  honest  way,  he  differed,  in  many  re- 
t^^cts,  from  the  somewhat  similar  type  of  men  bom  or  bred 
^  Xew  England  and  the  Western  States.     Illiterate  but  saga- 
^Ous,  observant  and  thoughtful,  with  an  imperturbable  good 
Ajmor,  a  companionable  temper,  he  possessed  the  valor  of  a 
^ro,  a  fidelity  to  cause  and  friend  as  steadfast  as  the  stars, — 
^mbined  with  a  gentleness  such  as  only  a  true  and  tender 
t^eart  can  engender.     "  With  seventy  years  upon  his  poll,"  says 
^Ir.  Kennedy,  describing  his  aspect  years  after  the  events  in 
which  he  took  so   prominent  a  part,  "time  seemed  to  have 
broken  its  billows  upon  his  front  only  as  the  ocean  breaks 
>ver  a  rock  ;  tall,  brawny  and  erect,  his  homely  dress,  his  free 
stride,  his  face  radiant  with  kindness,  the  natural  gracefulness 
Dt  his  motion,  all  afforded  a  ready   index  to  his   character ; 
Horse-Shoe  was  e\'idently  a  man  to  confide  in."     One  of  na- 
ture's noblemen,  a  self-devoted  champion  of  freedom,  full  of  re- 
sources in  perilous  times  and  with  as  much  prudent  foresight 
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and  pr.itlical  wisdom  as  native  courage  and  benign  synipathv, 
he  yet  made  sad  havoc  with  the  King's  English,  could  not  sign 
his  naini-,  and  dtstitutc  of  al!  cierkly  arts,  had  the  soul  of  a 
true  cavalier.  Only  the  discipline  of  fronuer  life,  the  loneli-  , 
ness  of  forest  wayfaring,  the  habit  of  self-reliance  and  an  at- 
mosphere of  liberty,  could  have  given  birth  to  such  manly  prob- 
ity and  genuine  sentiment  unrefined  by  education  and  social 
positioi).  Among  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  ihe  rustics  of 
England,  the  sons  of  the  Eastern  deserts,  may  be  found  certain 
traits  and  tendencies  akin  to  the  American  backwoodsman ;  bnl 
his  m^raic  is  wholly  diverse,  his  intelligence  of  another  order, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  his  diction,  the  habitudes  of  his  life,  and 
his  facility  of  adaptation  as  well  as  candid  self-respect  and  uD- 
faltering  heroism — all  distinctive  and  individual ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause these  are  so  faithfully  conserved  and  illustrated  that  Wh 
the  story  and  its  hero  are  so  consistendy  and  emphatically 
American. 

"We  are  as  confident,"  says  a  well-informed  critic,  "in  read- 
ing 'Horse-Shoe  Robinson,'  of  its  historical  facts,  as  if  we  got 
them  fxoJJ)  iiajnsaj-*  oi  Chalmers." 

The  descriplion  of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  in  this 
novel,  has  been  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  one  irf'the 
best  ever  written  both  as  to  absolute  historic  truth  and  clear 
emphatic  details  ;  and  long  after  the  story  appeared,  an  artist 
celebrated  for  his  fidelity  in  delineation,  who  had  visited  King's 
Mountain,  expressed  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  making  a  careiiil 
drawing  thereof,  his  great  surprise  at  the  minute  accuracy  w 
the  lalter's  topographical  description. 

Nor  is  this  comparatively  remote  theme  as  thus  treated,  ^^ 
void  of  present  significance. 

"  One  feature,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "  that  belonged  to  ^^_ 
unhappy  state  of  things  in  Carolina,  was  the  division  of  fe^ 
lies.  Kindred  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  fet* 
A  prevailing  spirit  of  treachery  and  distrust  marked  the  tii** , 
There  is  no  trial  of  courage  which  will  bear  comparison  ^^ 
that  of  a  man  whose  own  opinions  stand  in  opposition,  t^^ 
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earful  questions  of  passion,  to  those  of  the  giddy-paced  and 
xcited  multitude,  and  who  nevertheless  carries  them  into  act. 
'hat  man  who  can  stand  in  the  breach  of  universal  public 
ensure  with  all  the  factions  of  opinion  disgracing  him  in  the 
loughts  of  the  lookers-on,  with  the  tide  of  obloquy  beating 
gainst  his  breast,  and  the  fingers  of  the  mighty  combined 
lany  pointing  him  to  scorn  ;  that  man  shall  come  forth  from 
tiis  fierce  ordeal  like  tried  gold ;  philosophy  shall  embalm  his 
ame  in  her  richest  unction ;  and  history  shall  give  him  a 
lace  on  her  brightest  page."  How  little  did  the  earnest 
Titer  think,  while  thus  expressing  his  manly  appreciation  of 
^e  undaunted  minority  that  refused  to  succumb  to  the  "  Tory 
scendancy"  in  Carolina,  that,  forty  years  after,  he  would  be- 
^M  a  like  moral  necessity  for  national  loyalty  in  his  native 
^te  and  city ;  and  himself  illustrate  it  by  consistent  fidelity 
the  national  life  and  honor,  in  the  face  of  banded  and  often 
^tal  social  and  political  alienation  ! 

'*  Altogether,"  says  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review^  when 
s  novel  first  appeared — "  a  more  perfect  and  perfectly  drawn 
dy  of  its  class  you  will  hardly  find  anywhere  in  American  fic- 
1  \  and  the  felicity  of  the  portrait  was  at  once  established  by 

popularity  of  the  character."  And  the  New  York  jRevie7v, 
i:he  same  strain,  remarked ;  "  This  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  a 
ik,  shrewd,  generous,  high-spirited  backwoodsman  ;  rough, 
rutored,  but  warm  and  kindly ;  unlearned  in  books,  but  of  an 
nirable  mother  wit ;  quick  in  expedients,  fertile  in  resource  ; 
arge  experience  and  of  that  buoyant  nature  which  never 
Dws  how  to  succumb  to  misfortune  and  so  laughs  under  the 
ssure  of  fate  as  to  take  from  it  its  most  sour  aspect.  In  a 
»ader  style,  less  subtle  but  perhaps  more  truthful,  Horse- 
3e  Robinson  is  another  Leather  Stocking." 
With  the  exception  of  the  "  Spy"  and  "  Lionel  Lincoln,"  no 
:cessful  attempts  at  the  historical  novel  had  previously  il- 
trated  the  brief  annals  of  our  country.  This  experiment  of 
.  Kennedy's  was,  therefore,  hailed  with  satisfaction  and  en- 
iragement.     The  minor  characters  were  not  regarded  as  suf- 
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^  M  x*r.t  !?.«*  v±er  r.^t.'  srrs  ±e  ndaor  in  lib  ifiarr,  dated 

ko'/.TrVjir^f  h'cr'iCkttd  bv  Mr.  T of  tbe  Hcrfidav  Street 

7  »V:5itr'!;,  ''/ut  of  mv  novel.  Ii  W25  the  nrsr  perfonnance  of  it 
A  j;(/f:at  CT/>wrl  was  there  and  greeted  it  with  Tehement  ap- 
phiii^,.  It  i»  amazingly  nois}',  and  full  of  battles,  and  amuses 
ihf.  finery  hugely.    Mr.  Ford  was  vet}-  kind  in  giving  me  * 
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private  box  to  witness  it     It  has  had  a  most  successful  run 
since  that  night  for  a  week." 

And  another  social  result  of  the  book  is  thus  noted : 
"Baltimoie,  Sept,  23,  1855. — There  is  to  be  a  celebration 
at  King's  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina — a  commemoration  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Revolution,  which  I  have  made  so  prom- 
inent in  *  Horse-Shoe  Robinson.'  It  is  to  take  place  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  fight — the  4th  of  October.  I  received  a  letter 
yesterday,  dated  the  loth,  from  a  committee  from  Yorkville, 
inviting  roe  to  be  present,  and  unite  in  the  celebration.  They 
i7rge  their  invitation  with  much  kind  flattery  of  Horse-Shoe." 

The  following  letters  agreeably  suggest  the  cordial  recep- 
don  of  the  storv : 

New  Yokk,  June  5, 1836. 

My  Dfar  Kennedy  : — I  have  read  your  work  with  great 
gusto ;  and  think  honest  Horse-Shoe  will  be  a  decided  favor- 
ite with  the  public.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  caution  me  sooner 
to  secresy  about  it,  as  I  was  so  tickled  with  some  parts  of  it, 
that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help  reading  them  to  some 
of  my  cronies  among  the  brokers  and  jobbers  of  Wall  Street ; 
but  then  they  are  men  to  be  relied  on  and  they  swore  the  thing 
should  go  no  further.  They  think  your  work  could  not  be 
"thrown  into  the  market"  at  a  better  moment  than  the  pres- 
•mt,  when  money  is  plenty,  and  "  fancy  stocks"  of  all  kind 
"looking  up."  #**#*-*# 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Washington  Irving. 

London,  Juno  10, 188(). 

My  Dear  Sir  : — In  to  writing  thank  you,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  long  ago,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my  feelings — in 
the  first  place,  for  an  honor  so  great  and  so  undeserved  as  the 
dedication  ;  and  in  the  second  for  a  staff,  my  constant  compan- 
ion in  my  walks,  a  companion  endeared  to  me  by  so  many 
pleasant  associations  ;  for,  vast  as  is  the  sea  that  rolls  between 
us,  I  can  seldom  lean  upon  it  or  lift  it  from  the  ground  in  our 
crowded  streets,  without  reflecting  on  the  romantic  character 
of  its  birth-place,  and  on  your  kindness  for  thinking  of  me 
there. 

Your  story  in  my  eyes  has  a  double  charm  ;  for,  delightful 
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as  it  is  in  itself,  the  time  was  the  lime  of  my  childhood,  and 
the  turns  of  fortune  in  that  cruel  »ar  are  as  fresh  in  my  inta- 
ory  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  My  earliest  pulses  beat  in 
your  favor;  and,  little  as  I  was  then,  I  can  wc;)I  remember 
what  we  felt,  when,  as  we  sat  around  the  fire,  my  father,  before 
he  opened  his  Kbie,  announced  to  us  the  Rutle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  repe.n  how  happy  I  shall  be  i< 
sec  you  here^  and  to  thank  you,  late  to  face,  for  all  I  ow^]i)i 
Ever,  most  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEt  Koi^BS 


Mv  Dkar  Sir  : — I  return  your  book  with  man^  thanks^ 
die  pleasure  you  have  afforded  me  in  its  perusal  m  aDtia[» 
tion  of  its  publication — a  kindness  I  assure  you  I  duly  ^i^. 
ciate.  I  must  however  still  hold  you  to  your  pToa^sc  of* 
copy  in  due  time ;  it  is  a  compliment  and  a  prize  I  cannot 
consent  to  forego — especially  as  my  wUe  has  not  had  an  of 
portunitv  of  enjoying  the  same  gratification,  owing;  to  tbeoB- 
ness  of  her  little  niece  and  her  preparations  for  reinoving' V 
Beech  Hill,  expecting  to  do  so  when  the  book  is  out 

Much  as  I  was  pleased  with  "  Swallow  Bam,"  yet  is  ni*' 
opinion  "  Horse-Shoe  Robinson"  is  a  superior  worl^  and  wil>« 
I  think,  establish  ymir  reputation  as  an  author,  not  only  her^* 
but  abroiul.     \'our  story  is  full  of  interest,  which  never  flag** 
and  is  well  told.     Your  characters  are  full  as  well  sustained  a^ 
in  your  first  work,  and  possess  no  extravagance  or  caricatur^^ 
in  tiie  delineation,  while  there  is  more  continuity  in  it  as  atale,^' 
"  Horse-Slioe,"  )'our  hero,  is  admirably  drawn,  and  is  always  it*- 
action  and  laiifjuagc  the  same,  without  exaggeration,  and  has 
the  rare  merit  of  being  from  the  very  first  page  before  the 
reader,  and  mixed  up  with  nearly  every   transaction.     This 
keeps  your  reader's  attention  always  alive  and  on  the  alert, 
and  he  is  not  shocked  by  unexpected  and  unnatural  exhibi- 
tions of  the  man,  for  by  the  manner  in  which  you  relate  his 
extraordinary  exploits  they  never  appear  out   of  character. 
The  battle  of  King's  Mountain  is  sjiiritedly  told,  and  remind- 
ed me  of  that  in  Marmion  ;  coming  in  at  the  close  of  the 
story,  and  intimately  connected  with  its  winding  up,  it  is  ex- 
tremely effective  in  leaving  a  strong  impression,  as  well  as  a 
favorable  one  on  the  reader's  mind,  who  becomes,  as  it  were, 
reconciled  to  laying  down  the  book,  instead  of  looking  out  for 
further  incident.     It  operates  as  a  sedative.     I  wish,  however, 
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had  not  killed  Philip  Lindsay,  though  it  was  just  retribu- 
for  his  toryism.  Yet  you  might  have  healed  his  wound, 
made  it  auxilliary  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  error  of  his 
ment,  both  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and 
ir's  merit — winding  up  his  story  in  domestic  happiness. 
•  heroine  is  truly  one,  and  I  confess  that  you  have  contrived 
ind  your  reader  as  to  her  real  situation  with  regard  to  her 
rent  lover ;  so  much  so  that  her  exclamation  when  she 
him,  after  the  battle,  was  the  first  announcement  of  her 
iage,  which  came  upon  me  by  surprise.  It  justifies  the 
less  with  which  she  opposed  her  father's  wishes,  and 
boldness  of  her  undertaking  to  visit  the  scene  of  war 
arch  of  him.  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  every  reason  to 
Ltisfied  with  your  book,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  com- 
success.  You  ought,  therefore,  to  feel  encouraged  to  pro- 
in  your  career  of  authorship  in  which  you  are  now  fairly 
irked,  and  I  am  sure  cannot  want  for  materials  for  many 
e  tales.  There  ar-e  so  many  episodes  of  interest  in  the 
ry  of  our  revolution,  and  also  in  the  progress  of  settlc- 
of  our  western  empire,  which  foreigners  dare  not  meddle 
that  you  have  as  spacious  a  field  for  your  harvest  as  a 
er  could  wish  to  put  his  sickle  into ;  and  I  know  of  no 
r  likely  to  interfere  with  you,  especially  in  your  peculiar 
ler  of  telling  your  story.  It  partakes  at  times  of  Irving 
Paulding,  but  is  better,  for  your  purpose,  than  either.  Go 
iierefore,  and  prosper.     Your  obliged  friend, 

Robert  Gilmor. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Political  Lfe;  The  Protective  Sjetem;  Clay;  Eloetecl  to  OoograM; 
Social  Privileges ;  Defence  of  the  WhigB ;  Beporte ;  PropoBilof 
Webster;  Complimentarj  Dinner ;  Aids  Morse's  Telegnpihie Ex- 
periment; Again  elected  to  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegstes; 
Speech  at  Ilagerstown ;  Political  work  and  distaste  therefmr. 

SOME  of  the  earliest  of  Mn  Kennedy's  effective  writb^ 
and  speeches  on  ]iublic  questions^  were  devoted  to  }^ 
cause  of  Protection.     In  1830  a  pamphlet  from  hi3  pensigofid 
Mephistopheles,  in  which  he  reviewed  Mr.  Cambreleng's  soffit 
what  celebrated  report  on  Commerce,  made  a  wide  andlastioS 
impression,  and  proved  a  timely  and  successful  plea  and  ptP" 
test  in  behalf  of  the  economical  convictions  he  cherished.     *^ 
still  holds  a  place  among  the  few  really  able  meniorabilia  of  * 
controversy  which,  under  different  names,  and  in  various  c^^' 
cunistances,  continues  to  elicit  arguments  and  illustration"^ 
from  the  votaries  of  political  economy  and  practical  stat^^ 
manship. 

The  following  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  (^  ' 
the  Friends  of  American  Industry  held  in  New  York,  coi^ 
jointly  with  Mr.  Warren  Button,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr^ 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  prepared  the  addresi^ 
which  that  body  issued  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

February  lUh,  1832,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  from^ 
Washington  : 

"  I  am  busily  employed  in  collectmg  the  materials  for  a 
work  both  of  usefulness  and  reno^vn ;  and  now  seriously  in- 
tend to  carry  my  purpose  into  execution  of  writing  a  full  view 
of  the  Protective  question.     My  opportunities  here  for  gather- 
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ing  the  necessary  elements  of  such  a  treatise  are  ample,  and  I 
do  not  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  unprofitably." 

In  the  same  month,  while  at  Washington,  assisting  in  the 
joreparation  and  passage  of  the  Tariff,  he  writes  :  "  Mr.  McLane 
wishes  me  to  prepare  a  historical  sketch  of  the  manufactures 
of  Maryland.  I  was  introduced  to  Clay  by  Mr.  Sergeant. 
He  immediately  asked  me  if  my  father  was  still  living,  and  in- 
vited me  to  dine  with  him  to-day."  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  political  fraternity  and  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship ;  to  the  last  Mr.  Kennedy  cherished  the  warmest  regard  for 
him  w^ho  had  won  the  admiration  of  his  youth,  through  the  fami- 
ly attachment  which  made  his  affection  a  traditional  as  well  as 
a  personal  allegiance.  In  common  with  so  many  of  the  ardent 
friends  of  the  Kentucky  Senator,  Mr.  Kennedy  earnestly 
sought  to  secure  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  .  In  Octo- 
ber, 1834,  he  writes  to  Judge  Bryan  ;  "  Count  me  in,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  I  can  of  our  friend  Clay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
\\Tiigs  will  do  all  we  can  for  him  here."  And  writing  from  Bos- 
ton, in  1844,  he  describes  the  speeches  and  procession  of  the 
Clay  Club,  at  which  he  assisted — "  Winthrop  and  myself  march- 
ing in  a  leading  platoon  to  take  the  cars  for  Lynn  and  address 
five  thousand  people  there." 

"  I  was  near  the  President  on  the  platform  of  the  east  por- 
tico," he  says,  writing  of  Gen.  Harrison's  Inauguration — "  Mr. 
Clay  presented  himself  in  the  group  around  the  President, 
which  the  multitude  perceiving,  they  began  to  shout,  which  com- 
pelled him  instantly  to  withdraw.  He  is  now  the  man  of  the 
nation."  And  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  : 
"I  witnessed  the  reconciliation  in  the  Senate  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  King,,  of  Alabama ;  a  challenge  had  passed,  but  the 
inter\'ention  of  friends,  led  by  Preston,  brought  about  a  harmo- 
nious conclusion." 

Under  date  of  Jan.  2d,  1852,  he  writes:  "Yesterday 
brought  me  a  letter  from  our  noble  old  friend  Henry  Clay.  It 
is  written  by  his  secretary  but  signed  by  himself  They  say  he 
is  very  anxious  to  find  strength  enough  to  get  once  more  into 
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the  Senate  and  make  his  final  apeeda  tben.  It  voiMliet 
|l[lorious  consummation  of  his  patriotic  life  to>be  biooi^liDt 
Chatham,  into  the  Senate  and  deliver  his  last  mod  of  nndigto 
his  countrv,** 

m 

¥wt  da\^  after,  vhile  in  Washington,  he  saw  his  oU  fiiend 
for  the  last  time,  and  thus  describes  his  condition :  ^GaDedly 
see  Mr.  Clay  ;  he  was  lying  on  a  so&,  greatly  cmaciatfid.  fie 
expnrssed  earnest  pleasure  in  seeing  me ;  tiianked  me  voy 
cordially  for  the  imitation  to  come  to  our  house,  and  hefanr 
how  well  the  ladies  \ix>uld  nurse  him,  but  tiiat  hb  case  is  ^ 
mending** 

In  1S37  Mr.  Kennedy  was  nominated  for  Congress  «ft 
Mr.  Sterrct  Ridgely,  but  was  defeated,  after  a  most  ardanB 
canvass,  by  Howard  and  McKim ;  the  latter  died  in  the  wihttf 
of  1838,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  immediately  rencKnuoaled  hj 
the  Whigs,  on  the  Protection  platform,  to  8iq>ply  his  iidao& 
His  election^  April  25th,  i  S38,  was  r^^arded  as  a  great  tdomj^  . 

The  ensuing  winter  passed  off  very  agreeably  at  Wasfain^ 
ton.     It  was  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Whig  part]i^iri>^ 
the  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  the  social  circles  of  the  C^i^ 
boasted  a  number  of  eminent  men  and  attractive  and  accom- 
plished women,  many  of  whom  have  become  historical;  the 
remembrance  of  whose  society  is  still   fondly  cherished  by 
those  who  have  sur\'ived  them  ;   and  to  be  a  favorite  with 
whom,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  no  common  title  to  distinc- 
tion and  respect.     Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  comrade  and  friend 
of  many  patriotic  and  gifted  statesmen  ;  with  whom  his  intc^' 
course  was  constant  and  full  of  interest  furnishing  him  Wit» 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  salient  anecdotes  and  genial  retni^* 
iscences.     Their  personal  consideration  and  subsequent  cO 
respondence  indicate  the  highest  confidence  and  the  wann^ 
regard. 

Thus,  at  Washington,  his  most  active  political  career  beg^ 
when  the  first  New  Year's  call  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Madi5^ 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  when  Webster's  eloquence  was  tlje  ^^ 
tellectual  treat  of  the  day  ;  when  the  spectator  in  the  gall^ 
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of  the  Senate  looked  down  upon  the  noble  heads  of  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  Benton,  Webster,  Crittenden  and  Preston.  When 
such  patriotic  and  capable  men  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  John 
Davis,  Poinsett,  Saltonstall,  Jenifer,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Gov- 
erneur  Kemble,  Bates  and  others,  were  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  graced  the  reunions  with  Legaro  and 
Everett ;  and  with  Lord  Morpeth,  Miss  Martineau  and  other 
distinguished  strangers ;  when  Fanny  Kemble  illustrated  the 
Shakspearean  and  Mrs.  Wood  the  lyric  drama ;  when  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  in  the  hey-day  of  his  fame  ;  the  editorial  fraterni- 
ty boasted  a  Walsh,  a  Gales  and  a  Seaton  ;  when  social  life  was 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Bethune  and  Professor  Silliman,  General 
Scott  and  Fennimore  Cooper,  and  Chancellor  Kent,  Albert 
Gallatin,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Prescott  and  Rush. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  first  Whig  elected  from 
the  district,  gave  edat  to  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  was  immediately  hailed  as  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  earnest  of  the  new  members,  whom  the 
transitions  incident  to  the  financial  revulsion  of  the  previous 
year,  had  brought  into  Congress.     To  none  of  his  friends  was 
his  election   more   gratifying  than   to  his  uncle  Philip,  who 
thus  writes  on  the  occasion  :  *'  Albeit  I  am  an  old  man,  some- 
what given  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  all   things,  I    am 
every  now  and  then  reminded  that  nature  has  not  yet  done 
with  her  emotions  in  me.     When  Boyd,  on  Thursday  evening, 
brought  into  the  room   and  threw  me  the  American  of  that 
morning,  exclaiming,  "  There,  sir,  is  something  for  you — Cou- 
sin John  is  elected,"  I  almost  bounded  from  my  chair.     I  re- 
joice in  this  election  in  all  its  bearings — personal  and  politi- 
cal."    And  subsequently  he  writes  :  "  I  have  read,  with  the 
most  vivid  gratification,  3'our  letter  to  your  constituents.     In 
niy  judgment  it  is  throughout  the  soundest  truth  brought  forth 
from  recesses  not  before  reached  by  the  weak  intellects  of  the 
Country  ;  and  very  beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated." 

"  I  am  in  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of  congratulations,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  writes  from  Washington  in  May,  1838  ;  and  in  the 
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following  month:  ^There  is  a  awpieioii  41191  lliejiiiettto 
nprini;  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  on  us  in  m  dqr  ortipo^  and,  if Ifaey 
can,  to  take  the  voters  without  warning.    I  hope  to  airiny id-    j 
cabulaf)'  on  that  occasion,  when  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  demean    i 
myself  with  most  maidenly  decorunu    Jade  Thomas  lutt  sent    ' 
me  a  salmon,  which  cost  me  a  dinner  to  Clayi  FtoesfOBi  VnS- 
man,  Jenifer,  Legar^,  Howard  and  Matey." 

Upon  his  re-election,  in  1841,  Mr.  Kennedy  wi»  fippoMi  , 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce ;  Ins  repott  MFOor 
suMMllod  Reciprocity  Treaties,  and  their  effects  on  tbeafaqh 
ping  interests  of  the  country,  excited  veiy  general  attention  i 
(^^  account  of  its  wise  insight  and  practical  suggestions.  After 
the  death  of  General  Harrison,  when  President.  Tylet^s  de- 
Itvtion  from  the  party  that  had  elected  him  Vice-PresideDt, 
axv^ikcncd  such  wide  indignation,  to  Mr.  Keimedy  -IRB  s{>- 
|v\inUH)  the  task  of  preparii^  a  manifesto  in  belralf  cf  tiie 
\\'hi|:  nwmhors,  at  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  CongiesS) 
r\|vvMi\g  am)  denouncing  the  treachery  of  the  Executive. 

SoUioin  has  a  political  document  served  a  better  poipose 
o»  iwxviv  aMy  rv*pri*sented  the  states  of  parties ;  it  was  as 
\iKMt\c  a^  \\  was  seasonable.  "  Rarely  surpassed,"  wrote  a 
\lt>u\\}^vuN)uHl  on(K\  *Mn  abilitw  perspicuity  and  scathing^* 
\M  ''  rt\x»i\^iih  its  in>»KHliato  signiticance  has  long  since  passed 
aw  »\,  lik\*  all  lAjMCssivM^s  o(  political  faith  based  on  intelli- 
iivhvs*  atul  pu*bi!>\  "  A  IVfence  of  the  Whigs"  still  retains 
x^i«  ihU'u^^i  aiul  uiility.  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
v^l  a  >;»\\U  pau\\  ai>vl  ji  jHTmanont  illustration  of  a  remarkab^^ 
|s\'iusl  xUul  phaNO  K^t"  vnir  ^viiuoal  histon\ 

\\\  ar,uxuM\  JO  this  svibioct.  in  his  journal,  he  writes:  "Tl>* 
la\k  \\a\  vNMuu\icusl  Mivjily  u>  ni\*self,  and  accordingly  Iwet^^ 
t\W^\\\  \\w  \\\uk»  \\i!i\  somo  tew  hinis  from  Mr.  Clay,  whom  - 
v\M\Nuhe\l  I  havl  <ho  jm^xt  re;uly  at  the  time  proposed.  ^ 
was  u\ul  anvl  \hkuuukhisIy  avlopied  by  all  the  .Whig  member^ 
in  \\  a>ilui\)i5\M\." 

Mr,  Kemusly  ser\A\l  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Currency  ^ 
ami  his  s^xwhi's  an\l  repivts  on  the  subject  were  effective  and' 
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perspicuous.  The  session  of  1842  was  the  longest  known,  and 
he  characterized  it  as  remarkable  for  "  the  patriotic  labor  of  the 
Whigs,  the  factious  character  of  the  opposition,  and  the  folly, 
debasement  and  treachery  of  the  President."  They  passed  the 
Tariff  bill ;  and  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Treaty  was  negotiated  by 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.  Mr.  Kennedy  made,  besides 
this  elaborate  report  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  a 
counter  report  to  Cushing's  on  the  Currency ;  and  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  an  International  Copyright 
Law.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt  in  his 
ability  and  his  friendship,  that  John  Quincy  Adams  exacted 
from  him  a  promise,  in  case  of  survival,  and  the  political  ex- 
position in  which  the  former  had  made  two  speeches  was  left  by 
him  unfinished,  to  conclude  the  argument  if  he,  the  venerable 
patriot,  should  not  live  to  make  a  third.  In  the  following  let- 
ter Mr.  Clay  refers  to  one  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  speeches  : 

Ashland,  April  17th,  1839. 

To  The  Hon.  Mr.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  very  seldom  read  any  speech  made  in 
Congress, — not  even  my  own  ;  but  seeing  one  of  yours  in  the 
Intelligetuer  of  the  nth,  I  was.  tempted  to  read  it,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  to  you  the  high  satisfaction  which  I  have 
derived  from  its  perusal.  It  sketches  with  a  masterly  pencil,  the 
character  of  General  Jackson,  the  dangerous  principles  of  his 
administration,  the  forlorn  condition  of  M.  Van  Buren,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  Cabinet  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is 
a  document  for  the  historian  to  consult  and  follow,  who  shall 
undertake  to  record  the  transactions  and  events  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  these  States. 

In  one  respect  I  differ  from  you,  and  that  is  in  the  com- 
mendation which  you  bestow  on  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs during  General  Jackson^s  administration.  We  had  un- 
doubtedly some  success — the  result  of  good  fortune  rather 
than  diplomatic  skill — in  securing  the  payment  of  old  claims 
upon  foreign  powers.  But  what  else  was  achieved  ?  It  was  a 
leading  principle  in  his  policy  to  propitiate  Great  Britain  ;  and 
accordingly  the  Colonial  carrying  trade  has  been  sacrificed,  the 
foreign  tonnage  greatly  increased,  and  of  consequence,  the 
American  proportionately  diminished,  and  the  Protective  policy 
8* 
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crippled,  the  total  destmclioiip  vlsdi  Ik  bo  doniiC  nfidiliite^ 
only  averted  by  the  ComprombcL  llVitiies%  too.  tbe  bn^^ 
management  of  the  question  of  the  N.  £.  Bomidary.  uia, 
how  miserably  have  we  been,  and  mntinne  to  b^  iqiicseuttft 
abroad  everywhere ! 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  sorcess  in  CnniieciicuL  I  haft  Wf^ 
I  nay  add  in  the  Cityof  Xew  Yoikalso^althoqg^  tbeiasa^of.  ^** 
that  election,  now  known  to  you,  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

Present  my  warm  regards  to  Mrs^  Kennedy  andtq  lfr\      ^^^ 
Gray  and  family. 

I  am,  your  friend  and  obd%  servant, 

H.  CtAT. 

Another  voluminous  and  important  Kqpoit  to  CoMgijCtf*^ 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  that  on  Cdlonizalion.     l*i*^ 
Palmas  colony  had  first  emigrated  from  Maiyland  ;  and^. 
numerous  authentic  documents  relating  to  tbe  vofugt 
settlement,  this  copious  statement  oi  hcts  was  prepan^ 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.    It  is  obe 
the  most  complete  Congressional  papers  of  the  aigfsiffnj 
forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  history  of  n^;ro  Colonization. 

In  1840  Mr.  Kennedy  was  chosen  one  of  the  dectms  h 
whom  General  Harrison  was  made  President  of  the  United' 
States  ;  and,  the  following  year,  was  again  elected  to 
C)n  resuming  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  too 
a  house  in  Washington  with  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Winthrop,  for  the  winter.     Some  of  the  many  personal  friend^^ 
of  these  gentlemen  cannot  but  recall  with  pleasure  the  charm -^^ 
ing  society  of  which  their  house  was  the  scene  ;  the  distin-^ 
guishtid  men  whose  conversation  made  memorable  the  twcr 
wint(jrs    they    and    their   respective  families  formed  so  con- 
genial a  household ;  many  of  the  intimacies  then  and  there 
originated,  continued  till  the  close  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  life;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  regard  to  every  period  of  his  residence 
in  Washington,  that  the  peculiar  social  charm  of  his  character, 
and  his  constant  attention  to  the  claims  of  social  duty  and  the 
opportunities  for  social  privileges,  enriched  his  life,  extended 
his  usefulness,  and  raised  his  official  position,  through  the 
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amenities  and  kindliness  which  refine  political  intercourse 
and  dignify  official  life,  by  making  it  the  occasion  of  manly, 
generous  and  honorable  sympathies  and  services. 

In  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ceremonies  of  his  inauguration,  and  those  which 
so  soon  followed  in  sorrow  for  his  death  and  honor  to  his 
memory,  Mr  Kennedy  took  an  active  part ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion thereof  and  comments  thereon  are  as  graphic  as  they  are 
just.    His  note-books  and  letters  embody  and  illustrate  the 
various  events  and  tendencies  of  that  period  with  fulness  and 
^scrimination.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the  desire  to  en- 
^'st  his  abilities  in  thfe  service  of  the  Cabinet,  became  apparent. 
"^'"-   Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  to  establish 
^^    office  of  Under  Secretary,  to  whom  should  be  submitted 
^   charge  of  the  diplomatic  business  ;  and,  before  the  design 
^^spired,  he  confidentially  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Kenne- 
^>    whose  views  on  the  subject  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
^*  Webster,  dated  February  28th,  1841. 

'*In  reflecting  upon  the  conversation  we  had  in  Washing- 
^,  I  had  some  misgivings  that  I  had  not  conveyed  to  your 
^^lid  as  distinctly  as  I  wished,  my  sense  of  the  kindness  of 
"^Xir  proposal  and  the  gratification  with  which  I  received  such 
Vn an ife station  of  your  good  opinion.  Our  friends  here  in- 
^tid  to  make  another  struggle  for  the  representation  of  the 
^t:y,andl  believe  it  is  understood  that  I  am  to  be  put  forward 
^r  that  contest.  This  expectation  has  drawn  toward  me,  as 
medium  of  communication  with  the  government,  nearly 
Very  application  for  office  in  this  district ;  and  has  compelled 
fie  to  assume  a  ground  of  the  utmost  impartiality,  a  ground 
^hldi  I  could  only  maintain  by  avoiding  all  suspicion  of  hav- 
tig  a  personal  interest  in  any  appointment  whatever.  This 
vill  explain  to  you  the  readiness  with  which  I  was  able  to  re- 
)ly  to  your  ver}^  kind  proposal."  This  project  of  "  reorganiz- 
ng  the  Department,  creating  an  Under  Secretaryship,  with  a 
ligh  salary,  to  be  charged  with  a  general  superintendance  of 
;he  diplomacy  of  the  government,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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secretary  when  requisite" — was  never  carried  out  in  the  man- 
ner Mr.  Webster  proposed,  although  his  views,  in  a  modified 
form,  were  practically  adopted.  Meantime,  during  the  interval 
between  his  first  and  second  election  to  Congress,  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  the  recipient  of  an  unexpected  testimony  of  the  regard  of 
his  personal  and  political  friends  at  Washington.  Under  date 
of  December  6,  1840,  he  writes  :  "  Having  been  at  Washington 
during  part  of  February,  many  friends  of  mine  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the  Senate,  took  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  me  the  compliment  of  a  dinner : 

Washington,  Feb.  20th,  1840. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Dear  Sik: — A  number  of  your  friends  here,  originally  ad- 
mirers of  your  Hterary  genius,  but  more  recently  close  observ- 
ers of  your  distinguished  career  in  public  life,  would  be  grat- 
ified to  meet  you  sociably  while  at  Washington. 

Among  the  signatures  are  those  of  Webster,  Saltonstall, 
Levi  Lincoln,  John  Sergeant,  Crittenden,  Conway,  Campbell, 
etc. 

In  1843  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  that  year 
joined  a  very  pleasant  mess  on  Capitol  Hill.  Winthrop  and 
Bates  of  Massachusetts,  Evans  of  Maine,  Dayton  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Grinnell  of  New  York,  formed  the  party  with  members 
of  their  families.  In  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  says  :  "  His  services  at  Washington 
were  of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  Having  been 
associated  with  him  as  his  second  on  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  the  intimacies  of  a  common  table  and 
of  apartments  under  a  common  roof,  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony  to  the  diligence  and  ability  which  he  brought  to  the 
public  business.  His  reports  were  elaborate  and  exhaustive  ; 
and  his  speeches  were  forcible  and  eloquent.  I  cannot  forget 
that  we  were  together,  too,  on  that  Committee,  when,  not  with- 
out hesitation  and  distrust,  the  first  appropriation  was  reported 
to  enable  Mr.  Morse  to  try  the  experiment  between  Washington 
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ind  Baltimore,  of  that  magnetic  telegraph,  which  now  covers 
nir  continent  and  encircles  the  earth.  Though  that  report  was 
ratten  and  presented  by  another  hand,  it  owed  much  of  its 
success  both  in  Committee  and  in  the  House  to  the  earnest 
support  of  Mr.  Kennedy."* 

In  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, February  21st,  1841,  it  is  stated  that,  "  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  the  Committee  took  up  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  in  order  to  test  the 
Tierits  of  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph ;  the  bill  appro- 
)riating  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
ection  of  the  Postmaster-General." 

The  resolution  was  opposed  and  ridiculed.  "  To  those," 
aid  Mr.  Morse,  in  his  speech  at  the  memorable  banquet  given 
^  his  honor  twenty-sevon  years  after,  in  New  York — "  to  those 
ho  thus  ridiculed  the  telegraph  it  was  a  chimera,  a  visionary 
''earn  rather  to  be  a  matter  of  merriment  than  seriously  enter- 
^ined.  Men  of  character,  men  of  foresight,  men  of  erudition, 
'  ordinary  affairs,  were  unable  to  forecast  the  future  of  the 
'^egraph:  motions  disparaging  to  the  invention  were  made, 
^ch  as  to  appropriate  part  of  the  sum  for  a  telegraph  to  the 
oon.  The  majority  of  Congress  did  not  consent  in  this  at- 
mpt  to  defeat  the  measure  by  ridicule  ;  and  the  bill  was  pass- 
1  by  the  close  vote  of  eighty-nine  to  eighty-three.  A  change 
'three  votes,  however,  would  have  consigned  the  invention  to 
)livion.  That  this  was  not  its  fate  is  mainly  due  to  the  per- 
verance  and  foresight  of  the  distinguished  member  from 
aryland,  Hon.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  co-operating  with  those  from 
sw  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio." 
Defeated  in  1845  as  candidate  for  Congress  on  account 
the  partial  transfer  of  the  AVhig  vote  to  the  Native  American 
ket,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties, 
len  the  Whigs  insisted  upon  having  his  name  on  the  Assembly 


*  Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  0.  Wintlirop  before  the  Massacliupetts 
storical  Society,  September  8tli,  1870. 
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ived  some  letters  asking  if  I  will  accept  of  it  I  have  an- 
gered yes,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  be  elected  by  the  House. 

"Thursday,  March,  nth,  1847. — The  Legislature  adjoum- 
l  last  night, — or  rather  this  morning  at  three  o'clock.  I  went 
» Annapolis  on  the  day  of  my  last  entry,  Sunday,  27  th  De- 
smber. 

"On  Monday  the  Legislature  met.  That  evening  the  Whigs 
ad  a  caucus  and  unanimously  determined  to  elect  me  Speak- 
r  of  the  House.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  Thursday. 
made  the  House  a  tolerably  fair  address  on  taking  t'he  chair, 
nd  began  my  new  career  with  very  fair  auspices.  I  suggested 
a  my  address  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  rules  con- 
Drmable  to  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
;ress.  The  proposition  was  well  received,  and  I  accordingly 
>repared  for  the  Committee  on  that  subject  the  code  of  rules 
?hich  was  subsequently  adopted. 

"  My  lodgings  were  at  Mrs.  Green's — her  house  is  the  most 
omfortable,  neat,  and  well-ordered  establishment  I  have  ever 
een.  Sam  Hambleton,  Dr.  Williams  and  William  Bowie  (a 
'Oco)  of  the  Senate,  are  here,  and  Duckett  and  myself  of  the 
louse.  Besides  these  we  have  Meredith,  occasionally  John- 
^n  and  others,  lawyers  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Judge 
faxtin,  a  permanent  lodger,  for  the  winter.  Often  we  have 
2en  crowded. 

"  The  session  went  on  very  well,  I  mean  with  but  little  dis- 
^mfort  to  me,  until  business  thickened  towards  the  close  and 
'Hipelled  me  to  give  a  very  fatiguing  application  from  ten  in 
c  morning  sometimes  until  near  midnight. 

"in  making  my  Committees  I  took  the  cleverest  young 
en— with  one  or  two  exceptions — for  my  chairmen.  Tom 
onaldson  I  put  in  the  most  responsible  position,  at  the  head 
the  Ways  and  Means,  and  most  admirably  has  he  acquitted 
rnself.  We  owe  the  Resumption — the  great  measure  of  the 
ssion — chiefly  to  him.  Dove  I  assigned  to  the  Internal  Im- 
"ovements,  Duckett  the  Judiciary,  Jones — a  queer  little  fel- 
^  of  excellent  talent,  I  made  Chairman  of  the  Corporations; 


IS"!  UPE  or  JOMi  p^.  jLMHPir. 

Turner^  of  Frederidk,  lAo  is  not  a  jaaog  man,  I  pboed  it 
head  of  Federal  Relations^  Heniy,  of  Dorset^  a  Ytsy  nsft0 
hlc  pMitlcman,  I  set  at  die  bead  of  the  ComnutteeonAkn- 
tkMK  etc.*  cic, 

**  Wiih  the  excq>tioD  of  the  Ways  and  Mean%  Ae  JpdkiiKf 
4tKi  the  Intenul  Improvements,  these  committees  axe  mi^ 
c\>m^>liments. 

'^iV  the  cle\ier  men  of  the  House,  I  deuie  to  xcmenbtf 
VcvJuSrr«  the  loUawiog: 

*  IV^UkiftML  \\lckes»  Dore^  Jones,  Henry,  Hopper,  IjaA 
S>fe-jn  j(  I  kvv — as  the  de%ciest  young  men  of  die  Bam-^ 
^x\tt;  x«t  ui!mc*->UKi  Turner  and  Dudcett  as  the  best  of. 4N^ 
^Mvtv  x<k»fr-\  oaeuibefs. 

^  IVrnt^  :^  «iettr.  I  fieqnently  took  port  in  the  dcbtfn^ 
vV  v\vtm^CQc<  oc  dht  Whole  Houses  and  contrived  to  mnpffft'l 
^f  A  ^v<^  ^:rcdKr  oKglKe^  dbat  extraordinary  trepidatioQ  Mlh'- 
>k«Vv^  I  j(w  s<>  ^  x>  Ne  sesxed  in  public  assemhbq^  ibtfB  | 
ssV^v  V  3tMabt  A  :S{Keck.  Thii  rrpi^gnanre  to  ^keakam^^,! 
^'«v<  v*'^  tt  :tt^  ^vHta^ser  dn%  but  I  have  fMmd  it  ffpriVj 
<(V^'^  'tK'  x^  \tv^  V  la  exsenc  that  I  feared  m^g^  serioo^iB*' 
^  .  iW'.*    ,v  ;:lvv  -ny  proper  pbce  in  public  senioc. 

^'**    ^  '^   •     ■■>  vrtc^T  ia  rxe  Legislature." 

<  V   V  X     »v      ••v-.i.  ^'ucc^  T»2ica  xicmd  record  from  tbeir   ; 

.  ^  ■      v\.  ;,    .     .  ^s  ixrcc^  Mr.  Kennedy's  tinie  9si    \ 

-    ss  ■•.  ^     -.V.    •.••    ^  » :>o^i  aer  die  adTmcement  of  d*^    j 

■'     v^    *^    *  ^         >v  i.rc    \>   liCKrs  ocen  becrzv  how  iA*    j 

•    -    V  ..iv     I    vn  .:..vi>  ^^vi  ic*  ccnscinrfv  his pri*>^ 


^  *     -     ^^N  ..    ,*i!i.vv*.  %;:■'::  >ucrjioiTiajr  what  he  beliwed 

^N-.^x.;     ^^Nvv.^      ^.>v     i*\'>i    >u;x^^?nilW!ldv  "far  hofe  cf  ^ 

■vm" ^ >•'     *i«  si    fc.ii^   c*,*itv:«;'jtDe»-L  aj*.    The  jp^ 

A'        »,  i.v>    ,i .       yv  *»is .  -vx       '.    » -s^t   L   nay  ^  DsemciSv'  ^ 
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is  dropt  in  any  public  place  again."      In  another  letter  he 
thus  graphically   describes   the   scene   and  the   process  of 
"addressing  the  House."     "  The  Hall  has  a  most  unnatural 
vagueness  in  it  for  every  sense ;  you  hear  nothing  distinctly ; 
you  see  nothing  accurately.     There  is  a  great  tomb-like,  ill- 
timed,  disconcerting  reverberation  over  your  own  words  from 
the  vault  above  you;  a  most  diabolical  buzzing  from  sundry  cor- 
ners as  if  fifty  dead  kings  were  mocking  you.     The  speak- 
er, in  your  eyes,  is  a  little  man  in  a  distant  perspective,  envel- 
<^  in  drapery ;  you  are  perfectly  sure  he  does  not  hear  you  ; 
and  his  great  eyes,  which  for  politeness'  sake  he  fixes  upon  you, 
glow  like  one  of  Fuseli's  spectres  fi"om  out  of  the  damask 
curtains.    Then,  in  the  House  itself,  there  is  no  sympathy ;  no 
nod  of  approbation  to  say — *  I  understand  you,'  except  from 
two  or  three  civil  Whig  firiends,  who  from  respect  to  the  cause 
and  one  of  its  advocates,  sit  by  near  at  hand,  either  to  be 
fortified  at  your  proclamations  of  corruption  or  to  laugh  at 
pur  occasional  attempt  at  a  joke ;  every  Locofoco  has  left 
^e  House  except  one — a  grinning,  malignant  sentinel,  to  take 
"otes  and  answer  you.     He  sits  close  by,  with  a  snaky  eye  iix- 
^  upon  you  and  a  livid  face, — livid  from  hatred ;  and  every 
now  and  then  laughs  scornfully,  seizes  his  pencil,  ducks  down 
^M  writes  like  the  devil  for  thirty  seconds,  and  rises  up  again 
^th  the  most  infernal  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  got 
you." 

Describing  a  great  mass  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he 
^ays,  "  We  marched  in  two  and  two,  like  handcuffed  prisoners, 
tnd  were  ranged  on  the  platform."  His  idea  of  the  mission 
>f  the  party  with  which  he  was  so  long  and  honorably  iden- 
ified,  is*  well  defined  in  a  letter  to  the  'Whig  Central  Com- 
littee  of  Maryland,  who  had  elected  him  chairman  in  the 
utumn  of  r853  :  "  I  concur  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  the 
rospects  of  the  Whig  party.  It  seems  to  be  their  destiny 
)  be  reserved  for  those  periodical  conjunctions,  in  which 
leir  adversaries  become  incompetent  to  manage  the  public 
ffairs.     The  signs  indicate  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  not 


I  be  invoked,  as  they  often  h 
r  accustomed  and  appropriite  i 
B  (he  path  of  its  true  progress." 
"tti.  Htmoh  fceoily  enjoyed  his  respite  from  official 
akd  paHbcad  yortt ;  «  Saratoga,  July  30th,  1853,  occurs  the 

Immk  onnr  in  hit  journal :  " ,  of  Frederick,  cameye: 

4«r  ;  W  tcttt  ate  ihc  Wlugs  Ihere  and  of  the  upper  coun 
Ulk  </  m— imiii^  me  fur  Governor.  I  tell  hint  I  hav 
Jiniil  nvnaoK  ia  «m«ii>e  public  life  again ;  that  I  don't  \ 
«{»  W  <V>MnMC  Mad  mmM  itot  go  through  a  pcrsond  can' 
».t  W  huiikw  at  tbe  l'nit<^l  States." 

X^w  lui«[(  Cof^^rcss.  io  1845.  Mr.  Kennedy,  soon : 
hi*  XMn  fcflte.  «as  uudccd  by  typhoid  fever,  contracte 
\k^*4iil«f|Mtt  ;  kn  Cncnd  Bates  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  db 
4H  Ac  *Ma»lfeMc  :  ud  it  ns  many  weeks  before  Mr.  Km 
ifadnB  ■>  hb  journal  to  the  demise  of  his  Iwi 
i  ami  pdSlicai  allies.  Bates  and  SiOtoDStill 
h  he  »y» :  "  The^*  were  honest,  truthful,  art 
n  liill  of  loi-«  of  country  and 
^x'  nWtiOs  ;  £«ith£d  in  <?\im-  emergency ;  generous  and  bw 
WtHra  tnvtN\(  tv^  stand  for  Senator,  and  canvass  for 
ni.^Hit.ttk>it.  his  rvfttsAt  **s  characteristic :  "  Holding  it  t 
a  matter  whivh  it^xjiK  cxVKtnns  my  own  character,  and 
<le\tt>?  to  j-ivscnf  lb*-  utiiMK4  persooal  independence  as 
as  si-lf  [(.-spevt,  I  iK*t  only  refused  to  take  any  steps  direct 
my  a*n  behjlt.  b«l  Alst.>  intbrectly  to  engage  the  service 
frieitdsL  I  «i»s  wntent  that  the  quesUon,  as  &r  as  I 
concerned,  should  rest  upon  the  nninfloenced  su&ages  of 
Legislature, " 

As  the  eminent  tnen  and  the  noWe  friends  with  who 
had  been  associated  in  public  life,  passed  away,  and  the  1 
tone  and  less  scrupulous  standard  of  action  which  market 
years  iminediately  preceding  the  Rebellion,  bej^n  to 
CToacb  upon  the  integritj-  of  our  national  councils,  Mr. 
nedy,  like  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  kindred  print 
and  character,  became  painfiilly  conscious  of  the  dvic  • 
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e.  "  Do  you  remark,"  he  writes  to  his  uncle  Pendleton, 
V  lamentably  destitute  the  country  is  of  men  in  public 
3n  of  "whom  we  may  speak  with  any  pride  ?  We  have, 
very  few  exceptions,  no  man  of  eminent  ability,  none  of 
accomplishment,  none  of  lofty  sentiment,  in  any  con- 
aous  position.  How  completely  has  the  conception  and 
nate  of  a  gentleman  been  obliterated  from  the  popular 
1!  Whatever  of  that  character  we  have  seems  almost 
ished  from  the  stage.  What  a  miserable  array  of  charla- 
i  and  make-believe  statesmen  and  little  clap-trap  dema- 
iies  and  mock  gentlemen  manufactured  out  of  blackguards, 
everywhere  in  the  lead  !" 
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n^  lor  oEK  trawii.  inepMiucsijpB^* 

Shoe  RobmssoflL**' was  o«m^fe>ksBO«e£nBt  appeal  to  popM 

ossocsiDoiKS :  tn  a  ficersT  and  stisdc  point  cfvieVy  die  sloQ^ 

H  reLizsd  vidL  a  gripfaic  VLvaufiy  a  frcSlj 

tiaa.  wiiidi  ^nes  ff  a  iBJguctk  ckani  and 

The  jurfaog  soogac  corepnxhice  theQr%iBa|]ifeofliisiHii>* 

re^ioo.  with  a  ic&h  br  tbe  tisk  oolf  possible  to  a  pilnA 

srwfer.:  'it'ihe  case  :  izd  the  Lick  of  material  adds  to  tinner' 

The  jjTcien:  driud  of  Marvijnd  was  deserted  for  AnnapiA 
in  ±e  yt3.T  1792  :  ind  i:  required  more  than  tbe  perspicacity  rf 
a  M  .r^kbims  to  discover  aa±eritic  traces  of  the  Port  of  St  Mt- 
r/a  in  1S3S.  when  "  Rob  of  the  Bowi"  appeared.  Its  site,<)*  • 
the  left  bank  of  St.  Marv-'s  River,  where  it  flows  into  the  Poto* 
mac  on  the  western  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  indicated 
only  by  a  few  scattered  bricks  and  a  venerable  mnlboTy  tree; 
as  to  the  archives  illustrative  of  its  palmy  days^  they  were  few  and 
incomplete.  ^  To  the  pereevering  research  of  the  aocomi^ished 
Librarian  of  the  State/' says  Mr.  Kennedy,  "we  are  indebted  fof 
the  rescue  of  the  remnant  of  these  memorials  of  by-gone  days 
from  the  oblivion  to  which  the  carelessness  of  former  generations 
had  consigned  them.  Many  were  irretrievable ;  and  it  was  the 
fate  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  to  see  them  fell  into  dust,  a* 
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ment  that  the  long-estranged  light  fell  upon  them."  But 
ime  had  thus  obliterated  landmarks  and  destroyed  official 
>,  nature  had  kept  intact  the  beautiful  features  of  the 
though  denuded  of  the  old  forest, — cedar-clad  promon- 
picturesque  cliffs,  narrow  bays,  and  the  wide  seaward 
iad,  the  grassy  plain  and  verdant  upland  and  sandy 
brake^  orchard,  and  common,  still  won  the  eye ;  and 
ed  all  the  wonderful  transitions  which  the  season  of  the 
nd  the  hour  of  the  day  alternately  weave  and  dispel 
a  familiar  landscape.  In  the  course  of  his  animated 
ve  Mr.  Kennedy  vividly  describes  the  topography,  the 
;e,  the  permanent  traits  and  the  evanescent  aspects  of 
jion;  and  thus  gives  a  vital  significance  to  the  local 
he  so  minutely  unfolds.  The  key- note  or  undercur- 
"  the  story  is  wholly  historical,  and  the  problems  in- 
are  peculiar  to  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland. 
;  the  usual  danger  of  savage  incursions,  which  form  a 
subject  in  the  early  annals  of  New  England,  the  prov- 
which  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  head,  was  agitated  by 
er  feud  between  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England 
>se  of  Rome  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  story  opens,  an 
om  King  Charles  had  just  been  received  by  the  Lord 
tary,  to  dismiss  every  Papal  officer  of  the  province  and 
ite  Protestants  ; — a  measure  which  did  great  injustice 
;  of  the  best  men  in  the  colony,  and  obliged  its  ruler  to 
L  wrong  upon  his  stanchest  friends  ;  misrepresented  at 
nd  constantly  annoyed  at  home  by  faction  and  intrigue, 
tion  was  one  of  as  much  solicitude  as  responsibility ;  and 
political  and  ecclesiastical  antagonism  which  divided 
e  settlement,  the  novelist  has  availed  himself,  with  much 
d  tact,  in  his  picture  of  the  people  and  the  times.  A 
ild  and  reckless  element  was  the  maritime  hardrhood 
nt  when  legitimate  trading-voyages  were  combined 
racy  and  smuggling ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  "  Breth- 
:he  Coast" — the  buccaneers  from  the  Keys  of  the  Baha- 
ere  yet  fresh  ;  availing  himself  of  this  suggestive  fact  in 
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the  esrhr  histoiy  of  dw  pfomno^  to  tttt'-'flnBlstt  ^   ^ ^ 

opinkm  on  the  locd  aodal  life,  he  adds  die  dniBB^ 
adventoroasfeffayandillkittnule;  aodbotfaoftbeies 
agemrtes  are  ingeinoiBly  bleiided  widi  the  devdopne^ 
suit  and  a  carefal  and  winsGine  picture  of  die  domcrffcaaiittd!^] 
rial  life  of  the  colony.    The  scenes  thereof  are 
the  reader  alternates  from  the  tavem  by  the  wafer  fliAt< 
of  all  the  gossips  of  town  and  countiy,  to  the  staftd^ 
of  the  Lord  Pioprietary ;  from  die  Port  to  the  RdseCril^l^ 
charming  rural  home ;  and  from  the  meeting  of  die  CdAfldll 
the  haunt  of  smv^ing    Corsairs   that  is  guarded  fiMittUiFj 
sion  by  tricks  which  awaken  the  superstitious  fears  oS^] 
The  holiday  sport  and  the  domestk:^^  the  talk  of 
priest,  cavalier  and  vagrant,  high  dame  and  huniMe 
reveal  the  ways  of  the  hour,  the  tone  of  die  ocdonista^  thft  idi^i 
fancies  and  facts  of  local  history  and  life.    Nor  are  ttediP 
acters  less  wisely  chosen  or  less  skilfully  drawn  in  oi^  V; 
complete  and  emphasize  this  pleasant  and  pensi^  ^^MtiP 
the  past    The  cripple,  from  whom  the  tale  derhres-MdttK; 
the  "  martinet  and  free  companion*' — Captain  Dauntres8,lH*8'' 
in  the  wars  of  the  cavaliers  and  under  Monk  and  Turenne; 
VVeavel,  the  hen-pecked  landlord,  and  his  jolly  dame  Dorothy; 
Arnold  de  la  Grange,  the  faithful  old  Fleming  wood-ranger; 
the  benign  Father  Pierre,  the  stately  Lady  Maria;  the  hand- 
some and  accomplished  Secretary  of  Lord  Baltimore,  convart- 
bred  but  knightly-born ;  fair,  pure  and  proud  Blanche  Warden; 
lawless,  vindictive  Cocklescroft,  skipper  of  the  "Olive  Brandif 
these  and  the  many  subordinate  characters,  serve  to  represent 
the  social  ranks  and  habitudes  of  the  plkce  and  the  period  witk 
authenticity  and  interest.     Indeed  the  one  critical  objecft* 
made  to  "  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  on  its  first  appearance,  was  Aat 
the  "  characters  are  so  various  and  strongly  marked,  sevcrf 
of  them  so  elaborately  finished,  that  the  interest  is  much  divid- 
ed, and  it  has  been  remarked,  with  some  reason,  that  the  stoiy 
wants  a  hero." 

"  Dauntress,"  says  the  critical  journal  already  quoted,  **is  * 
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ort  of  melting  together  of  Harry  Percy  and  Fat  Jack,  the  Lord 
i^roprietory,  Arnold  de  la  Grange,  of  whom  we  have  but  a 
glimpse,  but  an  original  of  great  capabilities ;  the  landlord,  the 
mountebank  and  his  man,  and  Garret  Weasel,  the  old  priest — 
the  conspirators  and  the  village  tailor — all  capable  of  being 
made  to  stand  out  prominently  from  the  narrative  and  made 
resting-places  for  the  memory,  but  used  as  they  are,  remind  us 
of  a  brilliant  picture,  but  wanting  concentration  of  effect." 

In  this  we  recognize  the  highest  praise  ;  the  evident  object 
of  the  author  was  to  draw  from  fact  and  color  from  nature,  the 
life  of  the  time  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  sacrifice  this  unity  of  pur- 
pose to  special  characterization.  In  this  design  he  has  been  re- 
markably successful ;  as  the  same  critic  observes,  "  the  histor- 
ical impression  it  conveys  is  as  accurate  as  the  most  careful 
study  of  the  temper  and  incidents  of  the  times  enabled  the 
author  to  render  it ;  the  costume  throughout  is  exact  and  in  keep- 
^Dgjand  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  spirited  and  picturesque 
in  an  eminent  degree." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  American 
politics,  and  especially  his  opportunities,  on  more  than  one  ce- 
ssion, to  observe  the  extravagancies  of  a  Presidential  election, 
^^ggested  the  idea  of  a  political  satire  wherein  many  of  these 
*^Hent  local  traits  and  characteristic  expedients  and  absurdities 
^uld  be  exhibited  under  an  imaginary  "  local  habitation  and 
'*'Uiie,"  but  with  the  incidents,  characters  and  utterances  drawn 
"om  real  life.  Accordingly,  in  1840,  he  published  a  humorous 
■'ronicle  entitled  "  Quodlibet :  Containing  some  Annals  thereof, 
y  Solomon  Secondthought,  Schoolmaster."  He  describes,  in  a 
*ive  and  magniloquent  style,  the  origin  and  growth  of  its 
»piring  leaders  and  mongrel  architecture,  the  fun  and  fury  of 
i  political  parties,  with  ail  the  bombastic  speeches,  ingenious 
Ufts  and  dogmatic  egotism  incident  to  provincial  ambition  in 
Mew  countr)'.  The  supposed  period  included  in  the  story  ex- 
ndsfrom  the  time  of  the  "Removal  of  the  Deposits"  by  (General 
Lckson,  to  the  election  01  General  Harrison.  The  Bank  Ques- 
^n  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  financial  experiment  of  the  "Pa- 
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v/  *'>:;,«'  ;,.^,r,;  \k-i^,'J-ies  *::'  Uie  pzic  t^  hme  the  aa^nr  coia- 
1/,.*.- f;«:i  .♦;♦//  ;i  v;;:>:,  by  iho^diig  Hstsa  liie  §roiesqueretribiitt* 
x/^//'  ^*  \niA/fTy  jfjflkt^  upc^a  distempered  paiiies,  after  a  few^ 
t  4f\s  i^i^  fAf\WhffU  ?  which  rq^rescDis  die  engrossment  of  parties^ 
yi^>*'/  ^>*i*/  M'J  ih;it  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  hong  «?<*^ 
\U^  \t\tti%  ittt'l  t/nittU:riAoi%  of  their  busy  ferment  which  engros- 
MM'  ul  iwt'iii  y  y^'/4r%  have  shrivelled  into  the  dimensions  of  ajJfi^s- 
fkU\  tAU^f  Hy  H'mic  unexplained  tidal  law,  parties  would  seem 
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6  nio\'e.  through  successive  ebb  and  flow  towards  a  final  culmi- 
mtidn  of  mischievous  extreme,  each  refluent  wave  returning 
with  heavier  mass,  until  the  accumulated  weight  of  madness 
and  folly  overtopples,  breaks,  and  dissolves  in  noisy  foam." 
To  exhibit,  on  a  small  scale,  the  process  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  this  last  sentence,  and  evolve  therefi*om,  by  contrast, 
the  permanent  principles  of  statesmanship,  is  the  aim  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  "  Annals  of  Quodlibet "     The  New  York  Review 
SMd  of  the  work,  on  its  first  appearance,  that  although  its  inter- 
est "daily  becomes  less  because  derived  from  the  immediate  ; 
yet,  in  its  sound,  shrewd  and  pungent  remarks,  as  a  satire, 
it  has  our  strong  recommendation ;  the  great  names  to  which 
it  was  attributed,  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  the 
public ;  we  do  not  know  a  similar  American  work  that  is  to  be 
compared  with  it."     This  was  the  fifth  regular  book  Mr.  Ken- 
'^dy  published  ;  and  entirely  diverse  in  aim  and  execution  from 
ftose  which  preceded  it.     Indeed  the  versatility  of  his  talent, 
3s  thus  exhibited,  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  average  success 
of  the  several  experiments. 

"  Each  of  the  works,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "  is  marked 
by  distinct  and  happy  peculiarities ;  and  from  internal  evidence 
t  would  probably  have  never  been  surmised  that  they  were  by 
>ne  author."  WTien  we  remember  how  active  that  author  was  in 
oHtical  and  social  life,  how  constantly  his  favorite  studies  were 
iterrupted  by  the  claims  of  official  duty  and  private  friendship, 
lis  prosperous  variety  of  his  literary  work,  is  the  more  re- 
larkable.  In  an  elaborate  criticism  on  his  writings,  to  which 
e  have  already  referred,  this  subject  is  aptly  noticed. 

"  He  is  mixed  up  with  many  things,"  says  the  New  York 
leview,  "besides  the  production  of  literary  fiction.  As  a 
lember  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  year  after  year,  pro- 
bribed  at  last  because  of  his  activity  in  promoting  schemes 
f  internal  improvement  that  were  not  popular  at  the  particu- 
ir  time  ;  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  ;  identifying  himself  with 
he  exciting  controversy  that  was  carried  on  with  reference  to 
,  tariff",  before  the  Compromise  Act  ended  it ;  then  a  member 
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^av ;  iiex»  «.  a  iinniiiar  ^Hiit,  nd  T—cfc  as  dbm  Mi^'^ 
tU:  Mrquestensc  bamas  of  vnore,  and  ited  js  ^he  is  of  Utci^ 

iligg  iL  IMS-  paths,  slit  is  snU  more  ai Inneia fte aani'tf' 
^v:v  i '.»-". iilii-r  z;':#:»dt.'>  :rr  trot.  :  sht-  lores  pecaifiariy  to  galhcr 
♦v.!'i'  jLi",  full.:.;  nt:2.nL  :md  warm  herself  bv  the  afiections 
*.c/  ':.ub*.fr  ih^rz  .  ::  prtsjic  ai  the  social  board  and  km* 
c-«.  '.:*<:  ;:*r'uul  £rc^  c^f  ':>:d-ftiJL->wshir> ;  and  she  has  a  he»t 
!'•?  bi.^1  ^/.-p.iltrr  'jirip.  :  sjic  i>  Thoroughlr  cansdentioDS  and 
4.iUi<f.'A*:  :   >.he  joins  no  camp.iiiy  bnt  to  add  to  its  eiqoy- 

jjj  i<J4'.^  a;j;^tared  the  -  Life  of  AVUliam  Wirt,"  from  the 
It' it  » A  -Ml.  Kennedy.  This  was  alike  a  labor  of  lo^'C  and  a 
v.'i/ii-  tt\  hiUrji'M  and  utility.  In  many  paints  of  character 
.mt\  \.^:rAy  iUi'.n:  existed  a  remarkable  afinit}'  between  the  bK>- 
yt.i[t\^k:}  '4Uii  liii>  subject;  they  possessed  a  kindred  love^ 
liUiiitiJii',  ;*nd  were  endowed  with  social  aptitudes  and  syfl»" 
|/.j||fji.'{>  ui  /;iu:e  endearing  and  characteristic.  During  Mr* 
WiH'ii  pria:(ice  at  the  Baltimore  bar,  Mr.  Kennedy  had  bc- 
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ome  familiar  with  his  professional  triumphs  and  his  personal 
harm  and  worth.  The  principal  sources  of  the  memoir  were 
irawn  from  the  intimate  correspondence  of  Wirt,  from  his 
official  record,  and  the  reminiscences  of  attached  friends.  The 
subject  was  one  eminently  desirable,  as  it  gave  scope  to  the 
^delineation  of  a  character  and  career  thoroughly  American  ; 
^d  described  the  rise  to  fame,  large  usefulness  and  legal 
success, of  a  man  of  humble  origin,  without  the  advantages  of  a 
-ollege  education ;  and  who,  by  the  wise  exercise  of  his  talents, 
'^tient  study,  noble  ambition  and  the  aid  and  encouragement 
^  friends  early  won  by  the  generosity  of  his  heart  and  the 
"^ce  of  his  manners,  attained  national  distinction,  and  be- 
-Oie  an  ornament  and  an  oracle  in  his  profession. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was  undertaken, 
^  thus  noted  by  the  author : 

December  24, 1843. — Some  time  ago,  Mrs.  Wirt  deposited  a 
•^§e  number  of  papers  containing  the  correspondence,  etc.,  of 
^T  late  husband,  Wm.  Wirt,  with  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  had 
ndertaken  to  write  a  biography  and  edit  these  papers.  After 
staining  the  collection  for  some  time,  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged, 
^ery  reluctantly,  as  he  told  me,  to  decline  the  enterprise.  The 
amily  have  since  committed  it  to  me,  and  I  have  accepted. 
The  papers  are  all  in  my  possession,  and  I  have  just  began  to 
0  review  them.  I  hope  to  make  some  volumes  of  good  stuff. 
At.  Wirt  was  a  very  intimate  and  kind  friend  of  mine,  which 
Jone  would  prompt  me  to  this  duty.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a 
ery  rich  character,  of  various  interesting  qualities,  and  passed 
life  of  attractive  incident,  out  of  which  a  most  engaging 
iography  may  be  made. 

My  plan  is  not  yet  adjusted  ;  but  if  the  correspondence  and 
ther  remains  will  enable  me  to  present  a  narrative  in  which 
lese  may  be  interwoven,  I  shall  prefer  that  form.  Some  few 
ours'  labor  a  day  ought  to  enable  me  to  get  this  work  before 
he  public  in  the  course  of  the  year.     I  shall  try." 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  delivered  a  Eulogy  on  Wirt,  before  the 
Maryland  Bar,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1834.     Of  this  trib- 
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Dells  >cs  : — ^I  cannot  penzuc  mrself  to  express  Hie  gialS^ 

ci:: :~  I  :'r:=l  i:  liie  ".isc  :r":v::e  y:t:  pay  to  xhit  tribunal  befe^^*' 
7. >.: :h  :'-r  i u : ;c::  : :  y : ur  -. jI :vr.  J.^^x^i^^^i so orten, ~ entnist«2r<i 
w! : ]-  ^. :  ~  -  : :  z'r.t  n :  <: :~  7 ■ :  r:  i". :  c:  -  rv  vc r>:e>  that  e\'er  intt^ «"- 
€>•  j :  :'"-i  'i-is-r-de-ze  ::'i  free  ccu~rr].\~  wi:hout  making  nciv 
^iic:;:  ickr.:  ■\!^i;r:r.'er.:5  f:r  ±.-e  rj.::erirt;x  ^ind  partial  ierrns 
in    AhiiA  v:u  5::eik  cr"  13  rreser.:  r residing   Tudse.     He  is 
CiOr.s«:i'/-:s  ::  r.  j  cir.er  c..i:n^  ro  ihc  commendation  thi^athatoi 
errl^-iv  r'r.::  tj  TTierl:  :Iiv  enc  -r-iium  you  kindly  bestow. 

A!!  ';-.v  me  :  j  ih.i-.k  you  f.r  the  pleasure  the  perusal  of  the 
**  f discourse"  has  dvcn  me,  and  to  assure  vou  that  I  am,  most 
respecttully, 

Your  obedient, 

J.  Marshall. 

TTie  recollection  of  his  early  strugjrles  and  the  difficulties 
which  beset  his  path  in  youth,  created  in  Mr.  Wirt  a  life-long 
sympathy  with  those  similarly  situated ;  he  ahvaj's  sought  to 
guide  and  encourage  young  and  baffled  aspirants  for  intellec- 
tual  distinction  and  social  advancement ;  and  among  his  letters 
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ot  the  least  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  his  heart,  are 
^ose  addressed  to  youths  commencing  their  studies  or  decid- 
^^  upon  their  course  in  life :  accordingly,  the  "  Life  of  Wirt"  is 
^ost  appropriately  dedicated  by  the  author,  "  To  the  Young 
Men  of  the  United  States  who  seek  for  Guidance  to  an  Honor- 
able Future." 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  speedily  exhausted,  and,  in 
^e  second,  the  author  made  desirable  revisions.  "  In  the  prep- 
3''ation  of  this  work,"  observes  a  leading  critical  journal,  "  the 
^^thoi  had  the  use  of  Mr.  Wirt's  papers,  diaries  and  correspon- 
dence. It  throws  light  upon  much  of  the  political  history  of 
'^^  times,  and  should  be  consulted  by  the  historical  student." 
T'here  is  no  action  and  little  incident,"  says  the  London 
'f^emum ;  "  but  Mr.  Kennedy  has  done  what  he  had  to  do 
^^  great  ability." 

By  copious  and  judicious  selections  from  the  letters  of  Wirt, 
■^^nected  by  a  clear  and  candid  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
^*ch  inspired  them,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  us  an  authentic 
'^d  attractive  picture  of  a  man  who  won  honor  and  love  by 
l*tue  of  rare  qualities  and  faithful  work  ;  and  who  as  frankly 
-knowledged  his  errors  as  he  naively  confessed  his  ambition  ; 
man  who  based  his  happiness  on  domestic  affection,  and 
und  his  chief  delight  in  literature  and  social  pleasure  ;  mean- 
[lile  bravely  devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  discharge 
professional  duties  ;  and,  in  each  sphere,  attaining  an  honor- 
)le  and  happy  experience  due  to  his  ardor  of  feeling,  his  rare 
>wers  of  expression,  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  geniality 
id  gayety  of  temper  rarely  combined  with  such  industry  and 
^severance.  There  were  in  the  details  of  his  experience  a  les- 
n  and  a  law  of  success  ;  only  by  labor  and  probity  could  he 
ive  surmounted  the  limits  and  drawbacks  of  his  early  life ; 
ily  by  consistent  fidelity  in  his  gratitude  to  his  first  benefac- 
rs  and  his  friendships  of  later  life,  could  he  have  secured  so 
ch  a  heritage  of  personal  regard ;  only  by  severe  mental  dis- 
pline  could  he  have  schooled  his  luxuriant  imagination  to  sub- 
irve  the  purposes  of  reason  ;  and  only  by  religious  convictions, 
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whif  )i  jT.i'lii  illy  «.!)tainc:f!  a  control  I  in«^  influence  over  his 
.111(1  f  li  iT.it  t«r,  rould  Ik-  li.ivc  so  made  his  life  lovelv  at 
.iii'l  \in\\nr'f\  ii)  t;:c  world.     It  is  notcworthv,  now  that  e 
tiriii.il  ihroiir^  ;in:  so  warmlv  contested,  that  the  Latin  aui 
.iiid  l-'jti^Iish  literature  formed  the  discipline  and  the  nutrin 
n!  Wiit'^  mind  ;  tlu*v  sutViccd  to  make  his  stvle  effective  and 
illiistr:iiioiis  cmiiti.itic.     Horace  and  Li\y,  Hooker,  Burke  a 
Swill  well"  ]vs  f.inuliar  companions  ;  and  it  is  significant  of t 
1  m;c  ot  Ills  inl.llrrtu.d  sympathies,  that  in  3'outh  hisattentio 
\  il»i  iicil  I  HI  w  II- 11  Coke  and  Sterne,  and  he  equally  mastered  iht 
ili\  .i«  iinu-u  of  ilie  one  and  revelled  in  the  quaint  humor  of  the 
I'lli.  1 .      11  Is  U- III' rs  exhibit  every  phase  of  his  career,  reveal  his 
1 1 .1.  •..!!».  I  Ills  .is  pi  1. 1 1  it  )ns,  and  make  manifest  his  principles  of 
nil. Ml  .Mill  h.iMis  i»riile;  j>robalion  and  good-fellowship,  rhe- 
i.'M.  il  -.p. ,  j.j.jii.Mi  and  si>cial  hilarity,  investigation,  idealit)', 
I.'\.  .  III.  Tiilship  ,u\d  t.isio  alternate  in  his  candid  communion 
wwU  I  iim'x    Hill  iiiends.     We  follow  his  legal  career  with  keen 
iM.  •,  •.;  i-.Mu  l«;s  liiNt  vMse  in  Virginia  to  the  trial  ofBurr,  N^th 
w'l  .  '1  '  \.,t  ■  VK  :u.';,i!>:o  ewMU  his  forensic  eloquence  is  histor- 
t.    "x    .'    •■.    ■..'.:■  w,'\- :'.  •.•:!.  ^;:s  I  Mierokee  Case  to  his  appear- 
■.    '•  ■    .'    I'.N-..-'.  \\;\  "o  he  won  the  admiration  of 
\N  ■,*.■•'  ;''.■  '\  .1:  >  v^fihe  most  cultured  ;  ihrough- 

.  '     «.•  -N   \-,;.:--.\  v;.:ioral  of  the  United  States, 

....•■■■  V  ;..\  >.  •".^  1ms  luppy  home,  as  orator, 

.    .     .     .  \  :"-.ior.vL  husband  and  father, 

■  "  V.  -:  .IS  Vx  lived  and  felt,  with 

V 

■  ■'. -o  .^»"h»N  limes. 

■'.^..^   ...  -   ■«•"  Tie-*'*!  "^•'7^'^v  D^ 

"    •  •  •  ■  . .!  ■mn 

\  .     .  ■  ^  -.  ;>\-;  '.-'^  :>e  Kevo-^' 
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ind  Jefferson ;  and,  later,  was  the  professional  compeer 
ter  and  Clay ;  hence  the  men  and  events  of  the  period 
special  interest  in  the  political  and  characteristic  in 
.1  life  of  the  country,  come  into  view  in  the  course  of 
medy's  biography ;  it  is  full  of  interesting  details  as  to 
;  of  the  legal  profession ;  it  celebrates  the  best  exam- 
)ratory  and  acumen  at  the  bar  and  in  Congress ;  in- 
he  state  of  parties  and  of  public  opinion,  while  its 
ject  is  never  lost  sight  of  and  the  individuality  of 
Wirt  is  frankly  and  faithfully  illustrated,  until  the 
jxperiments,  legal  triumphs  and  private  graces  of 
or,  lawyer  and  man,  are  completely  made  known 
itisfaction  and  improvement  of  his  countr^^men.  The 
substantial  contribution  to  standard  American  Bi- 

i  spring  of  1850  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  Provost  of 
irsity  of  Maryland,  and  the  humorous  manner  in  which 
5  upon  the  fact  in  the  following  letter  is  highly  char- 


Balttmore,  March  24,  1850. 

Dear  Winthrop  : — I    have  been  too  busy  to  write 
.izzie  Tappan,  but  will  do  that  very  soon, 
jd  myself  one  morning,  by  some  process  of  which  I 
inly  ignorant,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

afterwards  that  old  Dr.  Alexander,  who  has  been  a 
■urn  tenens  ever  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Kemp,  had 
this  post,  and  that  the  Regents  coming  together  to 
lew  election,  first  debated  the  point  whether  they 
'^e  it  to  Bishop  Whittingham  and  decided  thereupon 
isly  in  the  negative  ;  holding  that  one  layman  was 
ozen  priests.  Then  came  the  question  what  layman  ? 
uppose  from  what  followed,  the  secretary  must  have 

\Ai2Xlaud-maJi2  which  question  suggested  the  author 
!moirs  of  Wirt.  So  forthwith  they  went  to  work  and 
unanimous  job  of  it.     Now,  sir,  think  of  Macaulay 
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Provost  of  Glasgow,  and  then  you  have  one  of  Flntardi'spsrsL 
lels — quod  nota.    The  election  preceded  the  Commencemcn' 
which  was  to  be  held  in  a  few  days ;  and  this  threw  me  ixmt 
a  vortex  of  business  among  the  learned  deiks  of  the  cdleg^ 
where  I  had  to  sign  some  diplomas  and  do  sundry  oduir  pro 
fessional  things  most  strangely  incongraous  with  all  my  habits 
even  to  the  breaking  up  of  my  biUiards  for  two  or  Ihr^  even- 
ings.   Think  of  a  Provost  with  his  coat  off  at  biniaric9s 
Then  I  had  to  meet  the  young  gentlemen  the  evening  before 
Commencement,  to  give  them  the  light  of  my  provosdal    or 
prefectial  countenance  at  a  social  entertaiiuient ;  then,  the 
next  day,  Tuesday  last,  a  grand,  glorious  churchfhl  of  bemti- 
fill  girls,  with  the  Germania  band  and  a  great  array  of  Regents 
and  Faculties,  and  seventy-two  diplomas  to  distribute  witb 
suitable  words  of  encouragement  and  sage  advice  ddfvered 
Provost-wise — ^all  of  which  I  went  through  to  the  miootest 
point  of  customary  obser\'ance,  without  flinching.   In  the  mklst 
of  this  public  display,  up  rose  a  reverend  dagy,  to  say  dot 
a  most  grateful  duty  had  been  assigned  him ;  and  theieapOB 
he  bc^^an  to  expatiate  upon  the  sti^ular  merits  of  some  great 
\uikuo>\T»,  whose   incredible   virtues   had  entitled  him  io  a 
kiuvl  of  College   apotheosis,  which  was  appropriately  given 
in  .^'i  a  Rosv'^'utior.  of  the  Regents,  conferring  the  degree  of 
IVsiw.  of  l^uv^  irx^n  John   Pendleton  Kennedy.    There  I 
^U   x^.t   ;^o   tivAO,  c\:>ec::ni:  lo  hear  the  eulogy  ground  op 
\x*;;h  ;>.o  ;\;:no  of  R*s?vp  ^Mii:tingham  at  least,  if  not  Pw^ 

n>o>  h.u;  kop:  ;h:s  p^n  v>f  the  ceremony  a  dead  secret 
V\v^\  nu\  .v\;  ssx^r.o.i  ro  cn;oy  \^tt  much  my  surprise,  wMcn 
\  \\\\  xsw^vi.vx  ro  o\*.>:vs>  ir^  *"  a  rseat  ja:d  eloquent"  response, 
^'*  ^xV^  j^^'^sNN  >.A\\" :, .  si^.s;  550  ondevi  ihjtt  m^minj;  after  lA^^ 
\  \\\<k  ^\y\  ^\\^>.\'w\  v^^n;  >fc-o^'',:  to  >:I':arisa^:h  an  increased earnest- 
^\\  A^,  V\  w  \\  xv  >v>x.OxV,>i:\;;  r,:)  r.>:rroI  c:  :be  humbug  I  had  been 

\  \\^\\\  V>\>^\\  >i^N\\\  *;  Six^  xi.xr>e  ni:^.i  in  acceptinr  this 
^^nV'^^x  wKhK  >\v  ^V.^x\\  \v>^\\\^  5s  ^twNT.rvirlble  with  my  d»^' 
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^ter.    There  is    a  make-believe  in  all  these    masquerades 

^to  requires  a  better  actor  than  I  am  to  play  off  well  before 

^"C  world.  That,  however,  I  should  not  mind  so  much,  because, 

^y  force  of  study,  I  may  reach  the  art  necessary ;  but  such 

^  position,  in  some  degree,  binds  me  to  the  profession  of  some 

P^ciples  of  conduct  or  deportment  which  I  have  been  accus- 

^^nied  all  my  life  to  hold  in  utter  neglect.   I  have  a  Theo- 

'^§ical  Faculty  to  look  after  as  well  as  the  Medical,  and  a  Law 

^culty  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  again  are  connected 

^th  a  College  ; — all  of  which  puts  upon  me  the  necessity  of 

Certain  sobriety  both  of  walk  and  opinion,  which  nature  has 

^terly  denied  me,  and  which  I  shall  not  condescend  to  coun- 

-^^eit ;  so  that  if  yoii  ever  hear  that  I  have  brought  scandal 

^  the  learned  bodies,  say  that  I  made  a  protest  early  to  you 

&ainst  the  responsibility  of  it.     I  shall  see  how  it  works,  and 

^^n  determine  how  long  to  hold  it. 

In  the  opposite  scale  from  all  this  stateliness,  I  have  a 
Matter  on  hand  now  which  partly  concerns  you.  I  have  the 
harge  of  a  public  dinner  of  the  Historical  Society  of  which  I 
tn  Vice-President  and  head  of  a  committee  of  preparations, 
i'^'e  are  to  have  it  (the  dinner)  in  about  ten  days,  and  we  want 
ou  and  some  other  notables  to  come  over  from  Washington. 
ie  have  determined  to  invite  Webster,  Clay,  Cass,  Benton,  Cor- 
in,  Vinton  and  yourself.  Now  I  want  you  to  suggest  to  these 
entlemen  that  they  are  to  be  invited  as  soon  as  we  settle 
pen  the  day,  which  I  think  will  be  on  the  third  of  April ;  and 
X  me  know  whether  they  will  be  likely  to  come.  I  shall  send 
leir  invitations  most  probably  by  Wednesday.  The  day  de- 
ends  upon  the  Annual  Address,  v/hich  is  to  be  delivered  by 
ne  of  our  members,  who  is  not  yet  quite  ready,  and  we  must 
ait  ourselves  to  his  convenience.  We  shall  have  the  dinner 
ite  enough  to  allow  you  all  to  come  over  by  the  evening  train, 
^hich  gets  here  about  seven.  It  will  do  us  a  great  service 
nd  pleasure  both,  to  have  you  here ;  and  what  refreshment  it 
rill  be  to  such  a  company  of  patriots  to  breathe  the  pure  air 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Mr.  Kennedy's  Interest  in  the  Young ;  Anecdotes ;  His  Godson. 

REMARKABLE  and  prevalent  trait  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 

his  love  of  the  young  ; — a  feeling  warmly  shared  by  the 

ctionate  family  of  which  his  marriage  had  made  him  so 

czieared  a  member.     Even  Charles  Lamb's  "  Dream-Chil- 

^n"  did  not  suffice  to  gratify  the  paternal  instinct,  ideal  as 

was, — but  Isola,  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  lonely  broth- 

snd  sister,  blest  their  quiet  home.     Young  people  were  at- 

cted  to  Mr.  Kennedy  by  his  sympathetic  recognition  ;  in 

3  regard  even  fond  parents  are  often  deficient ;  he  inspired 

m  with  confidence,  and  became  their  friend  by  virtue  of  a 

tain   childlike  truth   and  playfulness  in  his   own  nature. 

^  fair  daughters  of  his  friends  were  his  constant  guests  in 

^^■^^m  and  country,  the  companions  of  his  journeys  at  home 

^d  abroad,  his  cherished  proteges^  in  whose  improvement  and 

Ifare  he  felt  and  exhibited  the  most  affectionate  interest  \ 

lie  the  young  men,  among  his  kindred,  the  sons  of  his 


ghbors  and  political  and  personal  friends,  came  frankly 
fondly  to  him,  not  only  for  counsel  and  sympathy,  but  for 
Xnpanionship.     Even  the  chance  acquaintances  on  journeys 
^^d  at  watering-places,  among  the  juvenile  aspirants,  sought 
^i^  friendship  and  cherished  his  society  ;  some  became  exact- 
^'^^g  correspondents  and  many  the  favorite  recipients  of  his 
•kindness.     He  was  a  fond  observer  of  the  young,  and  yet,  like 
X.amb, always  " squeamish  in  his  women  and  children."     "I 
liate  boys,"  he  writes,  "  if  they  come  any  thing  short  of  para- 
gons ;  there  is  but  one  slip  between  the  paragon  and  the  imp." 
On  the  eve  of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he  gives  a  day  to  helping  one 
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of  his  juvenile  favorites  rig  a  miniature  ship ;  and  makes  time 
between  a  host  of  business  and  social  engagements,  to  visit  a 
young  girl  who  had  become  his  pet  at  SharoiL  He  notes  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  his  young  friendSi*  with  the  pride  and 
sympathy  of  a  father ;  and  herein  we  find  another  and  strikii^ 
evidence  of  the  possible  scope  and  grace  of  a  warm  and  fine 
social  character,  in  vindicating  the  instincts  whose  natural 
gratification  has  been  frustrated ;  how  strange  is  the  anomaly 
that,  while,  in  some  natures,  paternity  narrows  the  sympathies) 
in  others  its  absence  creates  a  spontaneous  affection  and  a 
self-imposed  duty,  as  disinterested  as  conscientious !  While  at 
Sharon,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  he  notes  the  fiivorable  impfCfr* 
sion  made  by  a  fair  young  cousin,  whom,  however,  he  had 
adopted  as  a  niece : 

"  S.  P —  has  been  received  with  distinguished  £avor,  and  her 
time  has  been  made  delightfiil  to  her  by  the  most  flatterii^  at- 
tentions ;  she  has  been  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  has  con- 
ducted herself  so  well  as  greatly  to  enhance  her  character  in 

my  estimation.     The  novelty  of  a  pretty,  intelligent  and  grace- 
ful young  girl,  noted  for  her  stanch  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  ^ 
coming  from  Virginia,  where  she  has  faced  all  the  danger  and 
*  trouble  of  the  border  war,  has  given  an  interest  to  her  appear- 
ance here,  which  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  amenity 
and  beauty  of  her  deportment.     I  especially  note  this  impres- 
sion made  by  her,  because  it  is  really  noteworthy  for  the  ex- 
tent and  earnestness  of  the  favor  she  has  elicited  from  old  and 
young."     And  when  the  belle  became  a  bride  and  a  mother, 
Mr.  Kennedy^s  affectionate  interest,  which  had  been  manifest- 
ed all  through  her  childhood,  was  only  the  more  fondly  identi- 
fied with  her  life  and  bestowed  on  her  children,  whose  artless 
companionship  soothed  his  last  days. 

In  illustration  of  this  trait,  the  following  letter  in  reply  to 
one  of  inquiry  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  youth  in  this  country, 
is  suggestive : 
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Baltimore,  January  4, 1851. 

My  Dear  Miss  Douglass  : — Elizabeth  has  just  given  me 
your  letter  which  she  received  yesterday,  and  I  lose  no  time 
in  complying  with  your  request  in  reference  to  your  young 

friend  Mr. .     It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  the  fortunes  of 

any  man  in  our  country,  and  most  difficult  when  it  concerns 
professional  men.  Success  depends  so  much  upon  personal 
manners  and  tact  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  often  so  little  upon 
scholarship  and  acquirement,  that  I  can  only,  after  the  manner 
of  a  Yankee,  make  a  guess  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  The  high 
character  you  give  him,  certainly  ought  to  place  him  upon  van- 
tage ground  in  the  start.  But  you  know  how  many  mischances 
are  likely  to  beset  the  path  of  those  who  in  this  country  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  literary  career  as  the  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood. Some  of  the  cleverest  men  I  have  met  are  the  most 
helpless. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  open  to  all  kinds  of  competi- 
tion among  the  candidates  for  employment,  and  as  alienage 
is  no  impediment  either  in  law,  or  in  public  opinion,  Mr.  H.'s 
:>pportunities  of  employment  in  that  field,  would  be  as  good  as 
:hose  of  any  one  else  ;  and  from  what  you  say  of  his  accom- 
plishment for  such  service,  might  be  better  than  most  appli- 
liants.  But  we  have  so  many  to  look  for  these  places,  and  so 
few  to  vacate  them,  that  the  door  is  not  often  open  at  the  time 
yvhen  a  good  man  takes  his  seat  before  it.  There  is  apt  to  be 
long  delay  and  faint-heartedness  to  the  poor  scholar  before  he 
gets  in. 

The  law  is  a  better  resource  when  the  candidate  is  ready  for 
it, — that  is  to  say,  when  he  has  studied  our  laws  : — I  mean  our 
Statute  law,  and  our  modification  of  the  English  common  law. 
Eloquent  speech  and  elegant  scholarship  hardly  ever  fail  to 
make  that  career  profitable,  and  the  means  of  high  repute  and 
public  honors.  It  has,  however,  a  long  probation  of  hard  work 
and  patient  expectation  before  it  yields  its  fruit.  This  espe- 
cially in  the  cities.     Our  great  v/estem  country  often  furnishes 
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ng  her  a  great  deal,  as  I  did,  may  account  for  this.     When 

Elizabeth  and  I  left  Sharon,  we  went  to  Saratoga.     Here,  in 

few  days,  I  received  a  purse  which  my  little  friend  had  work- 

d  for  me,  and  which  she  sent  with  a  letter  of  remembrance. 

returned  this  civility  by  a  pretty  copy  of  Scott's  Poems,  which 

found ;  when  E —  and  I  again  visited  Sharon  in  the  folio w- 

ig  week,  she  had  carefully  read  it  nearly  all  through.     Since 

ly  arrival  at  home,  Fanny  has  been  a  regular  correspondent, 

nd  she  and  I  are  now  in  the  habit  of  an  orderly  and  grave 

xchange  of  all  ad\dces  by  letter.     I  have  just  sent  her  this 

lay,  the  31st  Dec,  1845,  a  little  New  Year's  present,  in  the 

lame  of  Mrs.  K — ,  "  Tales  from  Shakspeare,"  by  Miss  Lamb. 

"  Road  to  Capon,  Aug.  7,  1855. — As  we  came  out  of  Win- 
hester  we  took  up  a  lad  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  I  should 
hink,  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Winchester, — and  whom  we  leave 
.t  this  house.  I  mention  him,  because  1  was  greatly  struck 
)y  his  intelligence,  and  discreet  and  sensible  character.  I 
:an  hardly  doubt  the  success  of  that  boy  in  life,  and  would 
lot  hesitate,  if  I  had  occasion  for  a  trusty  agent  in  almost  any 
employment,  to  take  him  without  further  knowledge  of  him 
han  this  ride  gave  me." 

In  reply  to  a  youthful  application  for  an  autograph,  he 
vrites  : 

Elltcott's  Mills,  Maryland,  July  2d,  1852. 
My  Dear  Young  Sir  : — ^To  one  so  early  in  the  field  as 
yourself — "a  boy  of  fifteen" — in  pursuit  of  autographs,  there 
s  an  assurance  of,  at  least,  a  full  harvest,  if  not  a  rich  one. 
[n  giving  my  name  to  your  collection  my  chief  motive  is  to 
;each  you,  by  the  example,  the  duty  of  obliging  others,  even 
n  so  small  a  matter  as  this ;  and  to  express  to  you  the  hope, 
;hat  in  your  pursuit  -of  names  more  worthy,  you  may  find 
5ome  to  inspire  your  ambition  towards  the  achievement  of  a  life 
which  shall  render  your  own  autograph  the  most  valuable  in 
your  catalogue.  Very  truly,  my  young  friend. 

Yours,  J.  P.  Kennedy. 


ao$ 


Tnis  nuerest  id  die  yomg 
ffnancanoKL  InanentiyoflnijoiinMldiMBd  Jfigr^tf^iii^ 
he  writes:  ^  I  find  a  ledcr  fron  Bqfwn^alSaiACmdmMjiDtaBr 
inj^mc  diatlusbcQ*luttjiistbeendhristcnedJdmP.  K.;i9i 
cmcred  <s^Km90g,cf  ipjiidi  he  tends  me  a  cefflifiair^liC.bi 
sucvccdcdn  obtandiy  a  dugoei'i'euCype  of  my  godw^  wthtlit  ^ 
sciw)>  ree.miriiapkisantdeici^itioDofliimjf'  aailcnilb 
ihus  10  bts  friend.  ^Thanks^my  dear  B^jFiDbftrAe  doride 
."^hT^  1-4  \v«ur  letter  aiid  Ae  boy.  Consider  me  fiaaOiste 
KinK  sm\>ni  Kittle4K)kler  ibr  the  yoong  pilgrim  in  sD  die  T^^ 
he  nux  ha\<e  occft»on  hereafier  to  fig^t  with  Satan,  idieAff  h 
^^itohcd  haixk  or  secret  ambuscade.".  Fbyfid  as  is.lhis  jjumiVi  : 
i:  was  cv^nKJenxxNisly  fidfiDed;  )ir  Kenne^  assomcdAfecae 
and  cv;vn»  rfltts  gpdson^s  education,  and,  befcrehg  JeAff- 
>MXN^  the  sAXisiactioii  of  seeii^him  well  advanced,  wiAl^fi 
cl45s$  ranL  in  bi»  c\*in^ge  comse  at  Princeton.  Two  letfeo  to 
the  utthcr  iind  ihive  to  the  lad  are  heie  given  as  dHnrartrntfe 
alik<^  v«^  hiii  fimul  hmaor  andfiddity  to  thetrastlieliidio- 
VrA«HnreTON,  Sunday,  Oct,  10, 1888.  , 

^l\  P>  vK  l>i:\  KN  : — In  the  matter  of  the  /w«w^— that  has 
Kvr.  .:':v.:v-.\  v::>cus>t\i  by  half  the  council,  Miss  Gray  and  her 
f.v.hc:  Kv.\^  ,;b>t".::  ;— .md  Mrs.  Kennedy  being  somewhat  au- 
thor ::a:i\e  aTiil  k:>vM\:r^  in  such  questions,  undertakes  to  say, 
thai  iho  \\  hv^lo  ap^x^lanon  IxMiig  the  only  distinctive  sign  where- 
bv  the  1.kI  nuv  bo  XKioc\i  ihr.^uch  a  whole  clan  of  ancient  cat- 
tlc->tcaicr>  and  KaokmaiMifkors,  up  to  the  veritable  bottle- 
holder  aforesaid,  she  holds  thai  he  is  entitled  to  the  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet  besMes  his  cvn  pairommic  And  what  especial- 
ly weighs  with  her,  is  a  point  of  luck  which  she  supposes  to  exist 
in  the  combination,  inasmuch  as  there  was  once  a  jolly  little 
parson  in  our  hemisphere  who  signed  his  name  J.  P.  K.  Hep- 
shaw,  whereby — that  is  by  the  J.  P.  K.  prefix — he  became  a 
bishop,  and  went  off  in  an  apoplex}*,  owing  more  it  is  supposed, 
however,  to  the  shortness  of  his  neck  than  the  length  of  his 
name,  which  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  it,  if  the  blood  of  his 
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body  had  had  the  slightest  respect  to  that  condition.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  four  letters  a  great  disparagement  to  a  man, 
and  a  most  serious  discomfiture  if  he  should  come  to  be  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  and  be  obliged,  as  such  animals  are,  to  write  his 
name  in  a  hurry  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But  if  the  luck  holds 
out  and  he  should  be  a  bishop,  that  will  make  a  different  case, 
and  the  longitude  may  be  a  perfect  delight — for  these  people 
have  leisure,  and  find  pleasure  in  tagging  on  prefixes,  and  suf- 
fixes and  surplusages  and  pluralities  ad  infinitum,  as  a  positive 
luxury. 

Tristram  Shandy  is  a  warning  on  this  point  which  ought  to 
be  historically  considered  in  the  debate  of  the  question ;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  all  his  misfortunes,  from  beginning  to  end, 
were  clearly  traceable  to  the  effect  of  that  accident  which  de- 
feated the  family  hopes  and  deprived  him  of  the  stately  and 
protracted  Trismegistus,  which  is  fiilly  equal  to  J.  P.  K.  And 
with  these  hints  I  leave  the  subject  to  fiirther  advisement  be- 
tween y6u  and  your  wife,  with  such  aid  a^  I  can  get  hereafter, 
from  a  consultation  in  full  council.  We  are  here — I  mean  Mrs. 
K.  and  myself — ^just  planted  in  our  own  home — quite  a  comfort- 
able one,  and  I  add,  especially  for  your  edification,  with  an 
abundance  of  room  in  it  for  a  friend — ^which  insinuation  I  hope 
you  will  turn  some  day  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Elliott's  Mills,  June  16, 1853. 

My  Dear  Bryan  : — Upon  opening  the  parcel  there  was  your 
letter  of  the  8th  with  a  very  pleasant  announcement  of  our  boy, 
and  with  it  the  boy  himself  "in  little,"  as  Hamlet  says — a  most 
delicious,  juicy,  Bryan  pulp,  lustrous  with  all  the  delightful  ra- 
diance of  infancy.  A  truly  exquisite  gem  of  the  ebony  and  to- 
paz compound,  so  life-like  and  so  jocund  that  it  set  Mrs.  K. 
and  her  sister  and  a  bevy  of  young  girls  here,  when  I  opened 
it  to  them,  into  a  laugh  of  merry  rapture.  Accept,  my  dear 
Bryan,  our  combined,  multitudinous,  and  tumultuary, — for 
that  was  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  moment — acknowledg- 
ments of  the  pleasure  of  this  missive.     It  is  a  fac-simile  that 
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»>.'  *>/';r  /,  tf.\%'!'ri.\  %^oa^:-if::r  rj^^  ^J-s-^  sKeL  hare  not  ti* 
f/^  ..<  ///  tr,/  >yyy  fx'  ;>:  1.ea«  the  aea::  fire  years.  There  heis,  i 
lu'M,  'l'///f//ij%  ^'.-nj^l  and  unchangeable  lirde  beanty,  hii§<p^ 
^')/,  fn\\tn*%s  r#//ivj,  ailm'^nt  or  ache,  up9n  the  centie-tablc,  * 
'/'•r'lf^ihU'.  t.ytfff^uu:  ff/r  neighboring  eyes,  untouched  by  the  frail- 
f  )''H  //f  hf  If  H/in  /y;nditton — whilst  you  have  him  in  Carolina,  inper- 
fttiUtui  ffM.'f ;f rnorphoftis  <)prawling,  floundering,  and  topsy-turvy 
\hn  U\^  ittfiU  flfid  limbft  into  similitudes  of  all  the  letters  of  the 
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phabet,  and  demonstrating  all  sorts  of  natural  problems  in  a 
iccession  of  figures  and  angles  on  the  carpet,  that  would  make 
Id  Euclid  think  he  had  biit  half-way  come  to  the  bottom  of 
is  geometry.  These  antics,  my  dear  Bryan,  I  have  no  doubt 
ou  have  found  already,  if  not,  you  will  find  it — have  topics 
f  study  in  them  which  will  mate  and  perhaps  overmatch  all 
le  philosophy  you  can  muster.  Mrs.  B.  will  think  otherwise 
nd  will  a  thousand  times  make  me  welcome  to  my  phantasm, 
'hile  she  has  the  ducking,  rinsing,  drying  and  curling  of  the 
oung  cupid  as  the  pleasantest  of  her  daily  cares — or  rather, 
ot  to  offend  her  by  a  word  so  inappropriate  to  her  perception 
fit— her  daily  delights.  Well,  God  speed  you  and  her  in  this 
2W  vocation,  and  bring  the  little  transaction  to  the  highest 
>und  of  honor,  glory  and  happiness  both  in  this  world  and 
e  next  1 

« 

BALTrMORE,  March  10, 1859. 

My  Dear  Namesake  and  Godson: — What  are  you 
^ut?  Have  you  read  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  wouldn't 
1  like  to  pitch  into  Robinson  Crusoe  ?     If  you  say  yes,  let 

know  it  by  letter,  and  I  will  send  you  Robinson  Crusoe 
the  first  opportunity.  Is  not  that  a  hard  word  for  a  boy  of 
ir  age  to  swallow?  Do  you  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
Uldn't  let  me  write  to  you  ?  He  looked  very  hard  at  me 
-  day  out  of  the  corner  of  his  left  eye,  but  I  can't  say  he 
inded  by  that  to  let  me  understand  that  he  thought  you  a 
Jgerous  person,  although  I  am  quite  sure  if  he  had  seen 
ir  letter  to  me,  he  would  have  been  anxious  to  know  some- 
ig  about  you.  He  is  very  fond  of  little  Jews,  and  takes  great 
e  that  neither  their  fathers  nor  godfathers  shall  write  to  them, 
le  can  help  it.  But  as  he  does  not  know  that  you  are  a  Jew, 
ch  I  should  tell  him  in  a  moment,  if  he  were  to  ask  me, 
.  are  not — I  think  he  will  let  you  alone.  When  you  grow 
to  be  a  man  you  can  go  to  Rome  yourself  and  look  into 
\  business.  What  I  want  to  know  particularly  is,  how  do 
I  get  on  with  your  studies?     Can  you  write  without   the 
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lines  ruled  on  your  paq^er,  and  when  jou  do  write,  do  yon  ftt 
your  left  cbeek  on  the  table  and  shot  one  eye  acd  pat  jms 
tongue  out  of  your  mouth?  If  you  do  these  things, it  s i 
proof  that  you  will  want  lines  to  keep  you  straight  M 
never  mind  that,  you  will  get  all  right  by  and  by,  and  so^I 
beg  you,  to  go  on  reading  and  writing  and  dj^ieriiig  like  fis^ 
until  you  can  do  all  these  as  well  as  your  iather.  I  hope 
some  of  these  da)'s  your  £uher  and  mother  will  brii^  fA 
and  the  other  boys  and  girls  here  to  Maryland  to  see  us,  and 
help  to  get  the  Whig  party  on  its  l^^s  once  more.  Yoacan 
make  a  speech  which  I  know  will  have  a  good  ^fect  in  off 
family,  and  I  advise  you  now  to  write  one  out  as  soon  as  f» 
sible,  and  send  it  to  me  that  I  may  show  it  to  Mrs.  Kense^ 
and  her  sister,  and  keep  them  posted  up.  I  have  no  rooa 
now  to  write  you  more,  but  will  send  you  Robinson  Crosoiii 
and  Sandford  and  Merton,  too,  if  you  say  the  word '  Tos 
must  give  our  love  to  mamma  and  pa,  and  all  the  girls  mi 
boys  of  the  family.       Your  loving  godfiUher, 

John  P.  Kennedt. 

Baltimoke,  May  16, 1859. 
To  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  Bryan,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Godson  : — I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  a  very 
slow  coach  for  being  so  long  in  bringing  you  the  books  I 
promised  you  last  winter.  And  I  think  I  am.  But  if  I  was 
your  age,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  you  have,  I  should 
drive  faster  and  take  things  along  quicker.  Here  I  have  haJ 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Sandford  and  Merton  ready  for  you 
more  than  a  month,  and  have  not  sent  them  yet.  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself;  and  so  I  would  be  if  I  hadn't  the 
rheumatism,  and  so  cannot  walk  about  town  to  get  the  express 
to  carry  the  books  to  you.  But  now  I  am  determined  they 
shall  go  very  soon,  and  therefore  I  write  you  this  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  come  to  you 
some  morning  before  you  are  up,  and  will  catch  you  napping* 
When  you  get  them  you  must  first  look  at  the  pictures,  and 
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en  go  manfully  to  work  and  read  them  straight  through, 
ou  will  find  Tommy  Merton  and  Harry  Sandford  two  very 
ce  boys ;  and  old  Robinson  Crusoe  I  want  you  to  know  very 
ell,  for  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  an  old  friend  of  mine  ;  so  do 
)u  shake  hands  with  him  every  morning.  You  must  tell  me, 
fter  you  have  read  these  books,  what  you  think  of  them, which 
hope  you  will  do  in  a  long  letter. 

Baltimobe,  October  17, 1860. 
My  Dear  Godson  : — ^You  are  a  fine  boy ;  and  as  every- 
ody  knows  you  are  one,  I  think  it  is  a  great  shame  that 
should  have  two  of  your  letters  on  my  table,  one  of  them 
Jore  than  six  months  old,  to  answer  at  the  same  time.  You 
Tote  to  me  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  and  I  dare  say  have 
2en  scolding  at  me  Hke  fun  all  the  time  I  havenH  been  an- 
'^ering  it  But  as  I  judge  from  your  sending  the  poppinachy 
^hat  did  you  put  in  that  y  for  after  the  h  ?  Did  you  suppose 
-ould  pronounce  such  a  jaw-breaker  ?)  you  intended  to  sig- 
y  that  you  forgave  me,  and  wanted  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
^  head.  Well,  I  gave  the  poppinachy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and 
en  she  took  it  she  asked  me  what  it  was,  and  I  told  her  it 
s  a  poppinachy,  which  I  did  with  a  screw  of  my  mouth,  and 
\  thought  it  a  very  strange  sort  of  a  name  for  such  a  sweet 
nted  flower.  But  she  took  it  and  went  right  ofT  last  night 
Miss  Kate  Pennington's  wedding,  which  was  a  great  affair, 
h  lots  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  flounces  and  ruffles  and 
►ps.  I  guess  we  had  fun,  and  I  as  lame  all  the  time  as  a 
)pled  duck.  The  doctor  has  told  me  I  must  lie  down  and 
p  still  for  two  months,  and  here  I  am  beginning  it  to-day, 
ing  as  if  I  was  an  old  ship  sent  into  dock  for  repairs. 
ell  you  I  don't  like  it.  Your  father,  after  he  left  poor 
3rge,  who  is  going  some  of  these  days  to  be  a  commodore, 
I  wears  a  sword  now,  with  a  gold  band  round  his  cap,  went 
vn  to  Richmond,  and  got  to  be  a  great  man  by  going  to  church 
h  the  Prince  and  afterwards  taking  tea  with  the  Duke  of 
wcastle.     I  tell  you  what,  it  .isn't  every  boy  who  has  a 
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father  that  touches  elbows  with  boy  kings  and  oU-dakies.- 1 
am  glad  you  liked  the  pictures,  and  scHTy  you  had  tfaebok- 
bone  fever.  Ain't  the  pictures  real  smadiera  ?  Those  iS^ 
lows  running  races  down  liill  and  tumbling  over  each  dtho^ 
first-rate.  Don't  you  see  how  they  hurrah  and  dash  off nl 
send  the  other  fellows  head  over  heels  into  die  pond?  Isnit 
that  prime  ?  Tell  your  father  to  keep  that  little  State  of  joiBS 
cool,  and  make  her  mind  her  eye  and  not  be  so  waspidi,x 
some  of  these  fine  days  George  will  be  coming  round  tiee 
in  the  Constitution  and  give  her  Jessy — ^whidi  means  fits;  fir 
next  year  George  will  belong  to  old  Abe,  and  will  hm^ 
cock  his  beaver  and  look  as  fine  as  a  bantam  if  old  Abetft 
him  to  go  down  to  Fort  Moultrie  and  let  fly,  whidi  GeoigeiSL 
do,  you  may  depend,  if  he  gets  his  dander  up. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  say,  except  to  give  Wf 
love  and  Mrs.  K.'s  to  your  mother  and  &ther,  and  Ardnflrinl^ 
Rebecca,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  clan.  You  must  read  jMr 
books,  and  learn  to  cipher,  and  study  geography,  and  staodup 
to  your  lessons  like  a  hero.  Tell  me  all  about  that  pop(fe- 
achy — how  they  plant  it,  and  when  it  blossoms,  and  eveiy 
thing  else,  and  then  send  me  some  of  the  seed. 

Your  affectionate  godfather, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Paris,  Hotel  de  Westminster,) 

11  Rue  de  la  Paix,        f 

Monday,  November  12, 1866.) 

My  Dear  Kenny  : — I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  no  grea^ 
shakes  of  a  godfather  when  I  don't  write  you  a  single  Kn^ 
in  reply  to  the  kind  messages  you  send  me  in  your  letters. 
Well,  I  acknowledge  the  corn,  and  am  entirely  at  your  mercy. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  couldn't  write.  If  that  was  true,  what  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse it  would  give  me  for  not  doing  it.  But  the  fact  is,  roy 
dear  boy,  I  have  grown  to  be  a  terrible  delinquent  in  this 
matter  of  leaving  undone  the  things  I  ought  to  do,  although  I 
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/e  a  pretty  fair  set-off  against  that  sin  in  the  improvement 
lave  made  in  not  doing  so  many  things  that  I  ought  not  to 
Such  old  fogies  as  your  father  and  I  grow  more  vigorous 
i  virtuous  every  day  in  not  doings  which  is  rather  my  forte 
st  now,  my  real  excuse  for  not  writing.  I  will  confess  it 
ifidentially  to  you,  and  you  may  tell  it  in  the  same  confi- 
ice  to  your  father — for  I  owe  him  half  a  dozen  letters — my 
l1  excuse  is  that  until  I  had  travelled  over  all  Switzerland 
d  one  half  of  Germany  I  hadn't  time  enough  to  write  more 
in  one  letter  a  month,  and  as  that  was  not  equal  to  one 
ith  of  what  I  wanted  to  write,  I  gave  up  the  business  al to- 
iler— ^giving  up  the  whole  matter  to  Mrs.  K.,  who  has  writ- 
I  to  you  and  to  your  mother  two  or  three  times  since  we  left 
rne.  So  now  you  have  the  whole  case  before  you,  and  you 
1st  make  up  your  verdict.  I  have  always  been  greatly 
iased  with  your  letters,  because  in  every  one  I  see  how 
adily  you  go  upward  on  the  inclined  plane  of  your  educa- 
n,  and  how  noble  your  aspirations  are  towards  an  honorable 
ae. 

Excelsior — Excelsior — is  the  true  word  to  wear  upon  your 
-ast.  Take  your  staff  in  your  hand  and  push  forward  up 
i  hill  with  a  sturdy  step.  Drive  onward  till  the  sweat  pours 
Vvn  your  cheek — wipe  it  away  and  go  on.  You  have  a 
ind  prize  waiting  for  you  at  the  top  if  you  get  there — and 
t  there  you  will,  if  you  step  out  and  go  ahead  when  the  lazy 

the  light  fellows  with  you,  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  roadside, 
^eat  and  muscle  are  sure  to  win  the  day.  That  is  as  old  a 
ith  as  Horace,  and  much  older.  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu 
tingerc  mdain^  sudavit  et  alsit  et  abstinuit  vino.  That  is 
:  recipe  for  making  Washingtons  and  Hamiltons  and  Lin- 
ns. "Work  while  it  is  called  day:  for  the  time  cometh 
en  no  man  can  work." 

Be  very  careful,  my  boy,  also  to  remember  while  you  give 
ir  heart  to  your  studies,  that  there  is  no  help  for  you  so 
istantly  at  hand,  so  cheering  and  so  certain  to  lift  you  up 
7  by  day  to  a  better  life,  as  the  love  of  your  Creator.     Be- 

A 
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seech  Him,  on  your  knees,  nig^t  and  mornings  to  be  }fOiir 
friend — study  his  commandments  as  he  has  sent  them  to  to 
by  his  Son,  and  faithfully  obey  them — and  you  may  be  soie 
you  will  want  no  good  thing.  Let  me  hear  from  you  ivben 
you  receive  this.  I  hope  you  have  every  thing  comfortable 
around  you.  If  any  thing  is  wanting  let  me  know.  I  shall  fed 
very  proud  to  learn  that  you  are  at  the  head  of  your  class  and 
able  to  keep  the  lead.  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  summer 
in  wandering  through  the  Alps,  in  which  my  health  has  hn 
greatly  strengthened.  Mrs.  KL  is  at  present  just  leoofering 
from  a  severe  illness  that  has  confined  her  to  her  bed  fo  a 
fortnight.  We  think  it  is  well  over,  and  that  she  will  soon  be 
out  again.  We  all  talk  of  3'ou  very  often. and  with  great  inter- 
est in  your  welfare.  The  ladies  send  their  love,  and  depre 
you  to  remember  them  most  kindly  to  your  father  and  moAer. 
In  all  of  which  I  unite,  and  am  veiy  affectionately. 

Your  god£Uher, 

John.  P.  Kbnnedy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

tfr.  Kennedy  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Enters  upon  his 
duties ;  Naval  Expeditions ;  Dr.  Kane's  search  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin ;  Ericsson's  trial  trip ;  Irving's  Visit ;  Departure  from  Wash- 
ington ;  Death  of  Mrs.  Fillmore ;  Visit  to  Green  way  Court ;  Jour- 
ney to  the  Southwest. 

FROM  the  time  Mn  Fillmore  succeeded  General  Taylor 
in  the  Presidential  office,  the  desire  and  intention  of  in- 
dting  Mr.  Kennedy  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  were 
requently  announced.  Indeed,  these  reports  found  their  way 
nto  the  newspapers,  and  his  appointment,  first  as  Secretary  of 
he  Interior,  and  then  of  the  Navy,  were  so  confidently  stated 
hat  he  was  subjected  to  some  official  visits,  in  anticipation, 
vhich  would  have  been  annoying  to  a  man  not  inclined  to 
ake  a  humorous  view  of  such  attentions.  His  friends,  too, 
)ffered  premature  congratulations ;  and  were  somewhat  puz- 
ded  that  no  definite  information  on  the  subject  had  reached 
lim.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  political  animosity  inter- 
"ered  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Executive. 

"  I  care  very  little  for  the  appointment,"  he  WTites  in  the 
lutumn  of  1850 ;  "but  I  am  not  willing  to  be  disparaged  by 
men  who  are  working  against  me  in  private.  I  suspect  the 
Baltimore  faction,  who  have  always  been  enemies  of  mine,  of 
interfering  on  this  occasion."  It  appeared  in  the  sequel,  that 
the  Cabinet  were  a  unit  in  their  desire  to  associate  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, with  their  councils,  and  that  Mr.  Webster,  especially, 
was  urgent  therefor ;  the  delay  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  decided  to  await  Mr.  Graham^s  voluntary 

resignation.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  occupied  with  his 
10  ^ 


1 
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TT-'*  ix-  in:-  .--s  xrvi  «iic  d»  aews  of  Ids  appointment  reached 
>:  rr  i:  r:-c-s--?LTaL:--.  i»  rjj;  x:  Soracoga,  it  took  him  by  surprise. 
t>v  v»viTr,/ct:rs!.  "»-ri  utixfi  be  entered  upcm  his  new  duties, 
x-n;  ;>:  iftr.r-^  ^-.iij:  T«^-i  ie  «2schaiged  them,  is  alike  char- 
^r.vc-^cc  .t:'  r>:  311-  irji  :2je  cGtsKrr.  Under  date  of  Ai^ 
i».s.\  x>5.v  K  vT-j^:^  -*  My  Qgosnnrairian  to  accept  tbe  ap- 
\v»;iCMiC'-tc  i  .'iS.njvv  I  loT^  jiic<pced»  after  a  conversation  with 
V*  vVx*  x*rc  rj\:  -It's:.  :>^TC3c«  I  sad.  are  warmly  bent  iqxm  my 
ivs.»^  XV  i  ATCJaiccr  >2!cclvi  oder.  3fc  Gray  not  only  makes 
3c  s.*^tvvccft..  >«E  jarrrlY  escreas  that  I  irill  not  re&se.'* 
l>i:s  iwftirrc'Jv^c  x^  rikt  vt^scks  ec  hk  boasehold  b  accordant 
%itili  .he  uufi-vcrtt  TCM.'^AXco?  be  gave  to  domestic  over  per- 
:»».^ju  sVttsicwnirccs ;  ix'cx«  was  die  first,  as  it  was  the  most 
pitxicu:;^  ?>^^TC  a  b;:;^  itif :  aod  he  had  hesitated,  in  this  is- 
:s£jt;:Kxrw  jcss  ^.^  v^  <xr<c2essor  o<  Ji-swmmg  official  duties,  be- 
cause o£'  :iv  t^ixvju:ik^i»  bcaldi  ct  Mr.  Grar. 

I  bic  ivHlowtJs^  vXYT^;:$^H»aeQce  and  extracts  finom  his  diaiji 
r^o^  jul  :ac  ciixuittsuaofs  o<  hb  entrance  upon  new  official 

>.»..: .1 :  .\:  u  ' ,;  * .    *  c.  :  < 5  *  —  After  b n?aktii5t  the  maid  brings 

FxycvTivE  Chamber.       I 
W  v>K:Nv:n»-.  Julr  HJth.  1832.  ) 

Hon.  ]  :  h  n  c\  n.'-  n  n  i  :^\ . 

My  P: ak  <::<  — Mr.  druhar.i h^isrcndereti hisresignarionof 
th^  .\-r.v.^r  .^:"  <v.'v.tv :.::;.  . :"  :>.c  N\iv\\  ,i:id  I  tike  great  pleasure 
i:i  0^:1' r::i^  the  i\.icx^  :,^  y.^i:.  L::  >ol:c:::ng  your  acceptance 01 
thi>  I  ftel  tha:  1  a:r.  no:  o"!y  .10:: r^  in  accordance  with  my 
o.vn  jud^tnen:  a:xl  wishes,  bu:  those  of  my  entire  Cabii^et, 
and,  if  I  may  crtdit  :he  public  press*  which  has  anticipated  me 
on  this  subject, — of  the  whole  cv^untry.  Mr.  Graham  s  desire 
to  be  released  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  induces  me  to 
ask  a  response  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am,  your  ob't  ser>-'t, 

MiLL\RD  Fillmore. 

I  immediately  wrote  the  following  answer. 
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Sakatoga  Springs,  July  20th,  1852. 

"o  Millard  Fillmore, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  i6th  has  only  reached 
le  this  morning,  having  followed  me  from  Baltimore  to  this 
lace,  where  I  have  been  with  my  family  for  some  days  past. 

I  need  not  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  what  sincere  pleas- 
re  I  receive  this  proof  of  your  good  opinion,  coming  to  me, 
5  it  does,  not  only  from  a  Chief  Magistrate  in  whose  adminis- 
•ation  the  country  has  found  so  much  to  admire  and  applaud, 
ut  also  from  a  friend  with  whose  public  and  private  life  I  have 
ad  so  many  cherished  associations. 

I  very  cordially  accept  the  honor  you  have  tendered  me  in 
tie  offer  of  the  control  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  will  ap- 
tly myself  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  an  earnest  pur- 
lose  to  merit  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me. 

As  soon  as  I  can  make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  my 

■ 

Durney, — which  may  detain  me  here  till  day  after  to-morrow, — 
shall  repair  to  Washington  to  make  my  respects  in  person, 
md  to  relieve  Mr.  Graham  from  his  present  position.  By  Sun- 
lay  or  Monday  next,  at  the  latest,  I  hope  to  be  with  you.  In 
he  mean  time,  I  beg  to  repeat  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
)f  your  kind  consideration,  and  to  express  my  gratification  at 
he  unanimity  with  which  the  Cabinet  has  approved  your  selec- 
ion  ;  and  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  respect  and  esteem 
vith  which  I  am,  very  truly. 

Your  obd't  serv't, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Saratoga  Springs,  July  20, 1852. 
^rs.  Nancy  C.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  Mother  : — I  know  you  will  like  to  hear  that — 
ifter  all  the  reports  and  denials  of  the  papers,  which  have  been 
rery  full  of  puffs  of  my  many  hitherto  undiscovered  virtues — I 
lave  received  Mr.  Fillmore's  invitation  to  take  the  control  of  the 
N^avy  Department,  and  that  I  have  accepted  it.     I  am  not 
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much  versed  in  this  Executive  business^  but  I  mppoat  I  aUIii 
loarn  that  as  I  have  done  other  things^  and  get  on  wAio^ 
much  trouble.     I  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  I  shaUo^ 
be  required  to  serve  more  than  some  seven  or  dgfat  mond^^ 
when  a  new  administration  will  call  on  new  men. 

I  found  the  papers  so  peremptory  on  the  subject  m  N^^ 
York,  where  we  staid  two  days  on  our  way  bitber,  that  I  ^*^_, 
official  calls  tendered  to  me  by  officers  in  command,  and 
obliged  to  beg  them  to  reserve  their  ceremonies  for  those 
tcr  entitled,  for  I  had  received  no  notice  from  any  qi 
which  could  leave  me  reason  to  believe  th-^t  the  Pread^^^ 
contemplated  offering  me  a  seat  in  tbe  Cabinet.  I  ouglit  '  '^^ 
except  a  communication  in  Baltimore  from  a  friend,  who  ^ 
thought  was  guessing,  although  it  turns  out  that  he  spoke  o^^^^' 
rcctly.  The  result  of  it  all  is  that  I  must  get  to  Washiagt:^:^'^ 
immcdi  itcly  and  go  to  work,  which  I  shall  do  as  soon  asl 

Washington,  July  24, 1852. — Call  on  the  President  ateij 
find   Mrs.  Fillmore  and  her  daughter  in  the  drawing-roo 
Mr.  Fillmore  conies  in,  and,  after  a  very  kind  recq)tion, 
me  that  he  is  holding  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  says  I  may 
wrll  l)c<;in  at  once  and  join  them  in  consultation.     I  go  with 
Iiiin  to  tlic  (Council  Chamber,  where  I  find  Conrad,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  Stuart  of  the  Interior,  and  Postmaster-General  Hali. 
i*roscntly  Crittenden  came  in.     The  subject  is  the  difficalty 
with   iMi^land  on  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries.     The  Ministry 
in  lMij;lan(l  have  sent  several  armed  vessels  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  with  orders  to  seize  all  Amer- 
ican lishin<;  vessels  which  may  be  found  fishing  within  the 
limits  interdicted  by  the  treaty  of  18 18.     They  have  recently 
seized  some  two  or  three  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  has  caused 
immense   excitement  in  New  England.     Mason  and  oth^^» 
opposed  to  the  Administration,  in  the  Senate,have  made  vial^^ 
speeches,  treating  the  seizures  as  a  great  outrage,  and  dem^^ 
ing  that  the  Government  send  cruisers  there  to  protect    ^ 
fishennen.     Mr.  Webster,  who  is  in  Boston,  has  issued  2l]c^ 
of  manifesto  on  the  subject,  warning  our  fishermen  against  ^^J 
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^eal  infringement  of  the  treaty,  and  rather  intimating  a  doubt 
ts  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  seizure.  Crampton,  the  British 
Minister,  has  followed  him  to  Boston  with  a  view  to  some  dis- 
Jssion  of  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  has  asked  the  President — by 
Jegraph  this  evening — whether  he  shall  give  notice  to  the 
^ionial  authorities  to  warn  them  against  any  seizures.  This 
spatch  is  the  subject  of  debate.  It  is  decided  that  this  Gov- 
^^JT^ent  should  not  discuss  the  question  with  the  Colonial 
*vemment,  but  with  the  British  Minister ;  and  it  is  thought 
'-   AV.  ought  to  come  here  to  Washington  and  consult  with 

-  I^resident.  We  read  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  to  Mr.  Ever- 
>   in  1S45,  in  which  the  Ministry  consent  to  a  relaxation  of 

-  i"estrictions  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  to  allow  our  people  to 
"^  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  English  interpretation  of  the 
^ty  seems  to  be  clearly  correct ;  and  all  that  we  can  com- 
^^  ti  of  is  the  rather  brusque  manner  in  which  they  have  so 
-icJenly  determined  to  enforce  their  restrictions.  We,  how- 
^t-,  have  no  authentic  statement  of  facts,  and  all  judgment 
^y  be  now  premature. 

July  26, 1852. — Mr.  Graham,  my  predecessor,  calls,  and  we 
^Ve  a  full  and  confidential  conference  on  the  affairs  of  the 
^vy  Department. 

July  27,  1852. — At  eleven  the  President  sends  for  me,  to 
3.y  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  send  a  ship  of  war  to  the 
ishing  grounds  to  examine  into  the  subjects  of  complaint  and 
xcitement  there,  and  wants  to  know  how  soon  I  can  have  one. 
tell  him  the  steamer  Mississippi,  Captain  McCluney,  is  now 
eady  for  sea  in  New  York.  She  is  prepared  for  the  Japan 
'expedition.  He  directs  me  to  telegraph  McCluney  to  have 
le  ship  in  sailing  trim  and  ready  for  orders.  He  tells  me 
lat  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a  letter  of  instructions  for  the 
fficer  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cruise,  in  which  he  desires 
le  to  make  a  review  of  the  fishing  question,  and  the  respective 
ghts  of  England  and  the  United  States  under  the  treaties  of 
783  and  18 1 8,  and  then  to  give  such  instructions  as  may  be  ne- 
2ssary  to  protect  our  people  against  illegal  seizure  by  the  British 
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.-  -^rrr'e  as  mav  have  vioV^.- 
.    ; :  -  >v:ucnces  of  their  cot^' 
-  ." .  — TT.odore  Pern',  who  "^^ 
•  -    ■  1  i  rx-::er  be  sent  in  tx^^ 
-1  -.^riph  to  have  the  s^'^'^ 
r  -.' ::  r.e  '.vill  have  to  set  o"«-^^ 
-:-.  ::■  write  the  instrv*^^ 
■-.  ■  i?:  die  thousand    i  *^ 
"  «;".r.rr  :he  outlines.         _ 
-_■  •".  exhausted  bri:^  *  ° 
.  J  ■  ■ :  :-.-i.  ir.d  get  but  lit  t:  ^  ^ 
•    - — 1.-.  i  irrim  of  the  tr^^  ^^ 

:  :l-:.  JLr.i  candid  ret 
-   :--:-  -j":.:cd  bv  motiv^^^ 
'    -'  -:i!   -b:Ii:\- and  u^^' 
.       ■  .-   r-.r.-Ar.dfaithfuln^^ 
-■-:""  ?  Ci^ir.et  wasmc^  ^^ 
- :  - :  -*T.\5i:rc:s  si^naliz^^ 
.  -.  ■  -:r.  r.  r:  inland  po^^**  . 
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^     -     :■:  :   :::-::. n  of tel- 

■     -  -..  I  ;.::i  successful 
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.    ^   ,.     ■.   <  ■::y^:l::js  ar;d 
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ate  and  difficult  piece  of  business  than  was  committed 


e." 


although  he  undertook  his  new  duties  at  a  season  of  the 
and  in  a  state  of  health  which  would  have  discouraged  a 
buoyant  nature,  he  entered  upon  them  with  a  zeal  and  in- 
:ence  which  surprised  even  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
officers  of  the  navy  were  astonished  at  his  immediate  recog- 
n  of  the  need  of  certain  reforms,  especially  in  the  medical 
rtment,  which  he,  at  once,  advocated  and  carried  out. 

reports,  correspondence,  plans,  attention  to  details,  sym- 
y  with  official  enterprise ;  his  methodical  industry  and  the 

with  which  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  ships,  offi- 

►  claims,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  honor  and  util- 
>f  the  service,  won  him  the  confidence  and  respect,  and,  in 
y  instances,  the  strong  personal  affection  of  the  best  men 
le  navy.  His  journal,  at  this  time,  indicates  the  greatest 
Aty,  and  he  notes,  with  obvious  zest,  his  arrangements  for 
different  exploring  expeditions ;  his  conversations  with  the 
:ers,  his  plans  and  purposes  for  the  advancement  of  the  ser- 
,  and  his  visits  to  the  principal  navy  yards  in  the  country, 
pleasant  to  observe  the  national  pride  and  pleasure  where- 
1  he  engages  in  all  this  work.  The  expeditions  either  initia- 
or  carried  out  during  his  brief  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
y,  are  those  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  ;  of  Lieutenant 
ch  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  Captain  Ringold  to  the  China 

and  of  the  Water  Witch  to  the  La  Platte.  The  outfit,  man- 
;,  and  instructions  were  both  liberal  and  sagacious,  and  the 
ective  commanders  warmly  acknowledge  their  obligations 
le  Secretary  for  his  scientific  zeal  as  well  as  his  official  cour- 
.  One  of  Ringold's  ships  was  named  for  him  ;  and  in  no- 
bis visit  to  the  little  squadron  before  she  sailed,  he  says : 

>  ship  is  in  beautiful  order,  with  the  finest  company  of  young 
:ers  the  country  can  supply."     Among  Mr.  Kennedy's  let- 
of  this  period  is  an  elaborate  and  exact  description  of  Cap- 
Ericsson's  ship  and  a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  a  fair  trial  of 

new  motive  power ;  an  experiment  which  was  tried,  at  last, 
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mainly  through  the  patient  intervention  of  the  Secretaiy,^ 
secured,  in  its  behalf,  the  scientific  endorsement  of  "Pio&ssm 
Bache  and  Henry.  He  thus  mentions  a  trial  trip  widi  a  party 
of  friends: 

Washington,  Feb.  27,  1853.— Meantime  I  told  Ericss(«ito 
have  the  vessel  ready  on  Thursday  mornings  the  24ft,  and  that 
I  would  visit  her  with  a  party  of  friends.  I  accordingly  di- 
rected the  Vixen  to  be  ready  at  the  navy  yard  at  deven,  on 
Thursday,  and  I  invited  the  President  and.  the  Cabinet,  Mr. 
Pierce,  who  had  recently  arrived,  the  heads  of  my  Bureau,  and 
several  officers  of  the  navy.  At  the  appointed  hour  ve  all 
met  at  the  yard,  and  embarking  on  the  Vixen,  we  ran  ckma 
to  Alexandria,  and  then  got  on  board  the  caloric  vessel 
Captain  Ericsson  and  his  friends  were  on  board.  She  is  a 
ver}'  beautiful  vessel,  rigged  as  a  brig,  1900  tons,  and  supeibty 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  Her  engine 
occupied  one  sixth  of  the  deck.  It  was  kept  m  motion  all 
the  time  we  were  on  board.  Captain  E.  was  very  minute 
in  his  explanations.  We  had  Mr.  President  Fillmore  and 
his  elect  successor,  Mr.  Pierce,  Captain  E.  and  myself,  and 
Mr.  Everett,  all  riding  together  up  and  down  on  the  piston,— 
rather  an  amusing  and  rare  inauguration  of  a  new  invention. 
Washington  Irving  and  Thackeray  were  also  with  me  at  my 
invitation.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
vessel  and  the  operation  of  the  engine.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  survey,  we  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  we  had  a 
sumptuous  collation,  beautifully  served.  An  hour  was  spent 
here,  and  at  near  three  o'clock  we  re-embarked  in  the  Vixen 
and  returned  to  Washington." 

How  fully  occupied  he  was  officially  arid  socially  is  sug- 
gested in  this  note  to  his  father-in-law : 

Navy  Department,  Jan.  gSth,  1853. 

To  Edward  Gray,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Good  Friend  : — I  would  have  written  sooner 
but  for  the  constant  dogging  at  my  heels  of  the  hosts  who 
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ome  for  business,  and  the  high-steam  pressure  of  the  young 
iris  staying  with  us,  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
rhat  they  call  pleasure.  Irving,  too,  is  such  a  lion  that  I  am 
ept  at  a  gallop  to  overtake  the  engagements  he  puts  upon 
le.     On  the  whole,  I  am  a  hard  driven  man. 

We  have  dinners  every  day,  and  sometimes  have  to  refuse 
wo  for  the  same  day. 

Irving  was  invited  to  dine  next  Wednesday  at  the  Post- 
.laster  General's  ;  the  invitation  came  ten  days  ahead,  and  he 
las  accepted,  as  he  says,  "  if  he  is  spared."  Love  to  Mart. 
Jod  bless  you,  my  dear  friend. 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

To  Mr.  Kennedy's  warm  personal  interest  in  his  enterprise, 
3r.  Kane  owed  the  association  of  the  Grinnell  Expedition  in 
learch  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  with  government  aid  and  author- 
ty.  By  an  order  issued  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
[852,  Dr.  Kane  was  placed  on  special  duty,  and  directed  to  re- 
)ort  to  the  Department.  Ten  men  belonging  to  the  navy 
vere  attached  to  his  command  under  government  pay ;  ap- 
)aratus  from  the  Medical  Bureau,  rations,  and  other  requisites 
or  the  voyage,  were  selected  ;  and  every  facility  given  within 
he  power  of  the  Secretary  to  bestow.  Dr.  Kane's  letters  to 
Vir.  Kennedy  testify  his  grateful  sense  of  this  substantial  aid 
md  timely  encouragement. 

Amid  the  lonely  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Sea  the  intrepid  ex- 
)lorer  was  mindful  of  his  friend,  and  Kennedy  Channel  pre- 
ierves  his  name  on  the  charts ;  while  on  a  piece  of  jasper  brought 
rom  the  farthest  point  of  his  exploration,  the  father  of  Kane, 
ifter  the  latter's  death,  had  an  appropriate  design  car\^ed  and 
>et  in  a  ring,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  a  memorial  of 
lis  son.  But  more  distant  associations  sprung  from  this  disin- 
;erested  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Expedition.  It  was 
:he  cause  of  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  Lady  Franklin  and 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  following  letters 
belong  to  this  period  : 

10*  ^ 
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Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — If  any  thing  can  move  our  national  body 
to  co-operate  with  the  scientific  ends  of  our  Kttle  expeditioli,  it 
will  be  your  eloquent  exposition  of  its  claims.     *    *    * 

I  am,  faithfully,  your  servant, 

E.  K.  Kane. 
PiriLADELPniA,  Dec.  9, 1852. 

Baltimoke,  Maryland,  United  States,  ) 

May  7, 1853.  f 

To  Lady  Franklin. 

My  Dear  Madam  : — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  this  delay 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  kind  notes  of  the  nth 
of  February  and  4th  of  March  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  extreme  pressure  of  my  official 
business  during  the  last  month  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administration, 
absolutely  denied  me  the  leisure  necessary  to  so  agreeable  a 
duty  ;  and  that  ill  health,  since  my  resignation,  has  forbidden, 
until  now,  even  the  light  application  to  my  desk  that  would  en- 
able me  to  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  am,  after  this  long 
rest,  restored  to  health,  and  happy  to  make  amends  for  my  in- 
voluntary neglect. 

I  duly  received  the  document  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
the  communications  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  Arctic  Expeditio 
under  the  Command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher, — and  sent  the  ad 
ditional  copy  to  Dr.  Kane.     After  this  also   came  the  ver 
gratifying  note  from  the  Admiralty  which  you  were  so  good 
to  transmit  with  your  last  letter,  and  the  copies  of  Mr.  Kenne —  ^■ 
dy's  narrative  of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert,  o 
which  I  sent  the  two  directed  to  Mr.  Grinnell  to  him  in  New^^^** 
York.     Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to  repeat  my  thanks  fo: 
thy  last  favor,  which  is  most  gratefully  received. 

Mr.  Grinnell's  present  expedition,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, 
is  temporarily  delayed  by  the  illness  of  our  excellent  frien 
Dr.  Kane,  whose  labors  during  the  winter,  extremely  sever 
and  of  a  nature  to  confine  him  too  much  to  his  study,  hav 
brought  him  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  most  ino 
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I 

P^rtunely  just  now.     But  I  understand  he  is  getting  better,  and 

Mr^  Grinnell  has  hopes  that  his  expedition — which,  in  all  other 

respects  is  entirely  ready — will  be  able  to  sail  by  the  20th  of 

*^"is  month.  I  fervently  hope  that  it  may  not  be  longer  detained, 

3-nci    that  it  will  soon  be  actively  engaged  in  the  benevolent 

^^''V'ice  to  which  it  is  destined.     Great  interest  is  felt  through- 

^^t:  tJiis  country  in  its  departure,  and  it  will  be  attended  with 

*^^   prayers  of  the -nation  for  its  success. 

IMay  I  beg  you  to  present  my  respects  to  the  gentlemen  of 

^^    -Admiralty  for  the  liberal  sentiment,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Grin- 

^*1>  conveyed  in  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  to  send  to  me, 

^^   to  say  that  we  have  the  most  entire  confidence  that,  when 

I^l^ortunity  and  means  may  serve,  they  will  do  full  justice  to 

^    claims  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven  in  his  Arctic  discovery. 

It  will  always  give  me  great  pleasure  to  promote  any  wish 

^   ^   may  have  in  reference  to  co-operation  on  this  side  of  the 

^*^ntic,  and  to  receive  from  you  a  continuation  of  such  favors 

Vou  have  already  done  me.    With  sentiments  of  the  highest 

^{Dect,  I  am,  my  dear  madam. 

Very  truly,  your  ob't  serv't, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Y^  Baltimore,  May  17,  1853. 

^'^On.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kennedy  : — After  a  cruel  attack  of  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  and  three  weeks  of  complete  helplessness 
^^  my  beam  ends,  I  find  myself  ready  to  start.     We  leave 
m^xt  week. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  delay  has  not  as  yet  inter- 
^^red  with  our  piospects.  My  late  letter  from  Lady  Franklin 
speaks  of  Inglefield  as  not  yet  leaving,  and  the  Baffin  Bay  ice 
^s  probably  still  fast. 

Your  successor,  Dobbin,  has  given  me  the  kind  assurance 
that  he  will  not  undo  your  work, — an  assurance  which,  while 
it  showed  very  clearly  that  he  was  indisposed  to  add  to  it,  at 
least  enables  Mr.  Grinnell  and  myself  to  recognize  you  alone 
as  the  centre  of  obligation.  In  fact,  locofoco  as  I  am,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  my  little  party  belongs  to  another  administra- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  bored  if  I  show  my  rec- 
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ognition  of  your  personal  agency  by  a  regular  bulletin  from 
the  land  of  ice. 

My  father  was  much  mortified  that  you  should  have  pass- 
ed through  our  city  without  seeing  us.  Dr.  Dunglison's  intiiftar 
tion  of  your  presence  arrived  too  late  for  a  call. 

Would  you  do  me  the  favor  to  loan  me,  for  a  few  days, 
the  "  Reports  on  Grinnell  Land."     I  am  obliged  to  tax  TO^j 
father  with  the  revision  of  my  book,  and  he  wants  the  notes 
as  material  for  a  chapter. 

My  dislike  to  say  good-by,  has  made  me  garrulous.    May  ^' 
my  dear  sir,  thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies,  and  ask  y^^ 
to  join  me  in  the  hope  that  a  creditable  return  will  enable  **** 
to  do  justice  to  your  liberality.     With  my  best  regards  to  M^^^ 
Kennedy,  I  am,  faithfully,  your  friend, 

K  K.  Kane. 


1 


Hall  op  the  Ameiiican  Philosophical  Society 

Dec.  17, 1852. 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  by  directior*    ^^^    • 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a  copy  of  the  foUow^i^*^^ 
resolutions,  which  were  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  h.^^ 
this  evening.     I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obed't,  humble  servant, 

R.  DUNGLISON, 

Sec.  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Society. 

Reson^cd, — Tliat  the  American  Philosophical  Society  bigh'*^^^ 
appreciates  the  enli<;hlciied  zeal  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  John  ^^J. 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  furtherance  of  scient:^  :^^ 
ic  inquiry,  and  in  the  declaration  contained  in  his  recent  A  ^^ 
nual  Report,  ^*  that  constant  employment  of  ships  and  men, 
the  promotion  of  valuable  pirl)lic  interests,  whether  in  defen 
of  the  honor  of  our  flag  or  the  exploration  of  the  field  ofdi  ^^ 
CO  very  and  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade,  or  in  the  e  '^^' 
larging  of  the  boundaries  of  science,  will,  he  is  convinces  ^^^ 
be  recognized  both  by  the  government  and  the  people,  astl^^ 
true  and  proper  vocation  of  the  Navy ;  and  as  the  means  b^^^ 
calculated  to  nurse  and  strengthen  the  gallant  devotion  toduty? 
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which  is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  accomplished  officers 
md  so  indispensable  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Naval  organi- 
sation.'' 

I^esolvedy — ^That  while  this  Society  experiences  the  deepest 
nterest  in  the  scientific  and  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
fie  various  exploratory  expeditions  that  have  been  recently  in- 
tituted,  and  some  of  which  are  in  progress,  its  sympathies  are 
specially  enlisted  in  the  success  of  one  emanating  from  the  phi- 
mthropy  and  munificence  of  two  individuals  of  our  country,  and 
hich  is  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  an  enterprising  and  ac- 
^niplished  member  of  this  Society,  already  celebrated  for  his 
dventurous  energy  in  the  same  cause,  and  whose  services  have 
een  especially  enlisted  by  the  distinguished  lady  whose  per- 
-vering  efforts  for  the  discovery  of  her  lost  husband,  will  trans- 
tit  her  name  to  all  times  as  that  of  a  model  of  energetic  and 
^ectionate  devotion  ; — and,  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  grati- 
cation  to  this  Society,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should 
^ve  sanctioned,  with  so  much  promptness,  the  new  expedition 
y  Si"anting  the  necessary  permission  to  Dr.  Kane  to  be  on 
^^cial  service,  as  well  as  by  the  liberal  and  appropriate  recom- 
'^^idation  to  Congress,  that  should  it  become  requisite  in  the 
p*<i  of  operations  to  which  he  is  destined — "to  provide  him 
*^^  means  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  discovery  beyond 
^se  which  may  be  afforded  by  the  Department,  and  the  lib- 
^^ity  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  assumed  the 
^^^§fe  of  this  expedition,  that  that  body  will  respond  to  the 
^^^stions  of  this  necessity  with  a  prompt  appreciation  and 
^^i*ous  support  of  an  undertaking  so  honorable  to  humanity, 
-     So  useful  to  the  enlargement  of  liberal  science." 


Navy  Department,       ) 
Washington,  Jan.  2, 1853. ) 

^.  DuNGLisoN,  Esq. 

Sir  : — I  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  American  Phi  • 

^^phical  Society  for  this  delay  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 

^Heir  resolutions  passed  on  the  17  th  ult.     I  beg  you  to  im- 
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pute  it  only  to  the  constant  oocupatkmiriikfa  my  official  dn&s 
impose  upon  me. 

It  is  with  the  most  lively  gratitiide  I  leoeive  this  lii^  ttt* 
timontal  of  the  approbation  with  which  that  karned  hody  has 
Tcgardf^  my  efforts  in  the  administratioii  of  this  Dqiaitment 
towards  '^  the  furtherance  of  scientific  htqairie^'^andthdrap' 
preciation  of  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  in  lespetit  Id  the 
employment  of  the  Navy  in  that  service. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  also  to  learn  that  die  Sodd^ao 
fully  concurs  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  the  oo<ypeiatiaii-odf 
this  Department  in  the  new  expedition  to  the  Aidic  circle irincb. 
is  about  to  set  forth  under  the  auspices  of  two  of  our  oomCrif^ 
men,  whose  names  are  already  honorably  illnstrated  by  tbeic 
philanthropy  and  munificence. 

In  affording  Dr.  Kane  the  opportunity  to  join  that  expedi- 
tion, I  feel  that  I  have  done  no  more  than  justice  to'theeipeo- 
tations  of  the  country  in  contributing  to  this  interesting  as^l 
brave  enterprise  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  whose  past  labors  b^ 
the  same  service  have  shown  how  appropriately  the  paaiAof- 
practical  science  is  graced  and  sustained  by  the  intrepidity  and 
perseverance  of  an  accomplished  naval  officer.     The  Society 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  I  hope  will  find  upon  his  safe  return 
from  the  voyage  he  is  about  to  undertake,  new  motives  to  hon- 
or his  zeal  in  the  exploration  of  the  field  of  philosophical  ob- 
servation ;  to  applaud  his  generous  industry,  I  would  also  add, 
and  to  celebrate  his  success  in  a  noble  and  world-renowned  un- 
dertaking of  humanity. 

I  beg  to  assure  the  Society  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity  my 
station  may  afford  me,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  most  liberal 
consideration  of  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  In  return- 
ing my  thanks  for  the  very  distinguished  compliment  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Society  in  the  resolutions  with  which  they  have 
honored  me,  allow  me  to  add  my  acknowledgment  of  the  kind' 
ness  with  which  you  have  communicated  them,  and  believe  me, 
^th  the  highest  consideration  and  respect. 

Your  ob'd't  serv't,     J.  P.  Kennedy. 
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Dr.  Kane's  last  word  before  sailing,  was  to  ask  the  Secre- 
of  the  Navy  to  send  for  them  if  no  news  came  after  a  cer- 
period  had  elapsed ;  and  the  letter  announcing  his  safety 
hailed  with  delight ;  he  therein  begged  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
ain  to  Lady  Franklin  why  he  did  not  undertake  another 
ge  in  search  of  Sir  John.  When  his  funeral  rites  were 
Drated  at  Baltimore,  and  the  citizens  convened  to  do  hon- 
)  his  memory,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent 
ite,  said :  "  A  gentler  spirit  and  a  braver  were  never  united 
le  bosom.     He  possessed  the  modest  reserve  of  the  stu- 

with  the  ardent  love  of  adventure  and  daring,  which  dis- 
lished  the  most  romantic  sons  of  chivalry.     With  equal 

and  ability  he  pursued  the  attainment  of  science  and  the 
est  toil  of  experience." 

lis  sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family  found  expression  in 
following  letter ; 

Baltimoke,  April  20, 1857. 
:iE  Kanf. 

VI Y  Dear  Sir  : — I  had  hoped  for  the  gratification  of  meetr 
y^ou  on  that  sad  occasion  when  I  was  called  to  unite  in  the 
ic  manifestation  of  the  grief  of  this  city,  upon  the  death  of 
*  admirable  and  gallant  son.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  then 
xpress  to  you  personally  my  own  profound  sympathy  with 
in  a  bereavement  which  brought  to  you  an  anguish  incom- 
ibly  more  acute  than  that  which  touched  the  heart  of  this 
munit)',  and  which  their  profuse  public  honors  to  the  dead, 
d  only  serve  to  increase  by  the  painful  excitement  they 
[uced. 

•^ow  that  these  rites  have  been  performed,  and  time  has 
I  allowed  for  reflection,  I  trust  that  the  remembrance  of 
1  will  bring  solace  to  your  sufferings  and  help  to  reconcile 
household  to  a  loss  which,  greatly  as  it  may  afflict  your 
ly  circle,  is  not  without  many  persuasions  of  resignation 
content.  It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  your  son  to  achieve 
Duth  a  fame  which  the  oldest  and  the  best  would  be  proud 
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to  H-in,  and  which  the  noblest  natures  might  envy  even  attte 
price  at  which  it  has  been  secured. 

For  his  personal  endowments  of  mind  and  dispofiitioo,  I 
have  never  found  a  man  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  fiie&d- 
ship  than  he ;  for  his  public  service,  and  the  brave  and  devool 
spirit  of  duty  in  which  it  was  rendered,  through  perils  asdhaid' 
ships  the  most  appalling,  he  has  scarcely  an  equal,  and,  00- 
tainly,  no  superior  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.   • 

A  finer  union  of  the  gentle  virtues  of  the  heart  widian^ 
ture  that  never  shrank  before  the  terrors  of  the  hardiest  enter' 
prise,  and  that  was  animated  by  the  highest  sense  of  humamtys 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  men  whom  tb^ 
world  has  most  delighted  to  honor. 

In  recalling  these  traits  of  yoiur  heroic  son,  and  in  witness 
ing  the  eager  and  universal  appreciation  of  them  by  the  vbol^ 
countr}',  both  in  the  honors  accorded  to  his  memory,  and  ind^^ 
applause  with  which  his  career  has  been  distinguished,  you  wH^i 
I  hope,  find  the  poignancy  of  your  grief  tempered  and  snt>^ 
ducd. 

As  one  who  had  some  claim  to  be  his  fiiend,  and  which  ^ 
am  proud  to  know  was  earnestly  recognized  by  him,  I  har  ^ 
thought  myself  entitled  to  approach  you  in  your  period  0 
mourning,  and,  by  suggesting  what  I  have  found  to  be  a  relie 
to  my  own  feelings,  pray  you  to  receive  it  as  some  assuagemew-  "^ 
of  your  own.  With  kindest  regards  and  condolence,  I  am,  ©3^ 
dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

While  fully  occupied  with  the  specific  duties  of  his  Depart- 
ment, as  usual,  Mr.  Kennedy's  sen^ices  were  constantly  in  de- 
mand beyond  the  range  of  his  official  obligations.  Many  p*' 
pers  emanating  from  the  Executive  were  drafted  by  him ;  and 
his  aid  was  enlisted  in  the  attempt  to  arrange  an  InternatioD^ 
Copyright  Treaty.  His  social  relations  with  the  officers  of  tb^ 
Navy,  the  Cabinet,  members  of  Congress  and  foreign  society 
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Washington,  were  now  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  His 
use  was  their  favorite  resort.  His  old  friend  Washington 
/ing  was  his  guest  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  official  career, 
iring  Mr.  Irving's  later  years,  his  life  was  comparatively  se- 
ided ;  but,  while  collecting  the  materials  for  his  *'  Life  of 
ishington,"  he  passed  some  time  at  the  capital  for  that  pur- 
•e,  happily  domesticated  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  family.  The 
rms  of  this  home,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  affection- 
sympathy  and  care,  the  eminent  men  and  interesting  wo- 
1  whom  he  met,  and  the  constant  evidences  of  personal  re- 
d  which  our  pioneer  author  then  and  there  received,  made 
period  of  imwonted  social  excitement  memorable  as  the 
which  his  failing  health  permitted  him  to  enjoy.  He  al- 
^  with  much  feeling,  in  some  of  his  letters,  to  this  genial 
erience,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  pleasant  domestic  in- 
^r.  On  his  arrival  he  wrote  to  Sunnyside,  "  I  am  most  com- 
ably  fixed  at  Mr.  K.'s ;  Mrs.  K.  received  me  in  her  own 
k  and  kind  manner — she  could  not  treat  me  better  even 
ie  were  a  niece.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  terrible  dissipation  ; 
tve  three  young  belles  in  the  house,  on  a  visit ;  they  are  very 
ty,  very  amiable,  very  lady-like,  and  one  of  them  very  musi- 
;  and  I  could  make  myself  very  happy  at  home  with  them, 
om,  Dick  and  Harry  out  of  doors,  would  only  leave  me 
le."  **  Saturday,"  he  remarks  in  another  letter,  "  I  made  a 
ghtful  excursion,  with  some  of  our  household  and  some  of 
young  folks  of  the  President's  family,  down  the  Potomac, 
i  steamer,  to  Mount  Vernon ;"  he  also  describes  levees, 
s,  dinner-parties,  meetings  with  old  friends  and  the  making 
lew  ones,  with  great  relish  ;  "  I  should  have  a  heart  like  a 
ble,"  he  adds, "  if  I  was  insensible  to  the  very  cordial  treat' 
It  I  experience  wherever  I  go.  The  only  fault  is  that  I  am 
ly  to  be  killed  by  kindness.  I  work  all  the  morning  in  the 
te  Department,  and  meet  pleasant  people  at  every  turn." 
5  obvious,  however,  that  the  chief  cause  and  source  of  Mr. 
ng's  enjoyment  was  the  pleasant  home  which  his  friend's  fam- 
nade  for  him ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Sunnyside  in  the 
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Spring,  he  thus  expressed  his  apfxredation  thereof:  '^  I  was  red* 
]y  sad  at  heart*  my  dear  Mrs.  Rennedy,  at  parting  with  yoa  and 
Mary  K.  at  Washington.  Indeed  had  not  your  establishiBtnt 
fallen  to  pieces  around  mei  I  hardly  know  when  I  should  ixn 
gotten  away.  I  could  almost  have  clung  to  the  wredk,  so  long 
as  there  was  a  three-legged  stool  and  a  horn  spoon  to  mab 
shift  with.  You  see  what  danger  there  is  in  dcnnesticatq| 
me.  I  am  sadly  prone  to  take  root  where  I  find  mysdf  Imi^ 
py.  It  was  some  consolation  to  me,  in  parting,  that  I  had  lb 
H.  and  the  gentle  Horse-Shoe  for  fellow-travellers.  Wbr 
out  their  company  I  should  have  been  completely  doiffft- 
hearted.-' 

**  The  expedition  to  Japan  so  successfully  executed  by  Com* 
modore  Perry/'  writes  an  officer  of  our  navy,  "  the  expcSSat, 
to  the  Polar  Sea  by  Dr.  Kane,  the  surveying  eiq)editioa  rf' 
Ringold  to  the  East  Indies,  the  examination  of  the  Paragtt? 
waters  by  the  Water  Witch,  were  either  incepticxis  of  Mr.  Ker.'  \ 
nedy,  or  received  from  him  such  intelligent  recognition  and  sop- 
port,  as  to  have  made  its  impress  not  only  on  our  own  hisinry* 
but  upon  that  of  all  nations ;  he  stimulated  and  brought  about 
a  healthy  activity  and  a  useful  employment  of  our  vessels  of 
war." 

The  change  in  the  political  horizon,  the  advent  of  a  new 
administration,  and  the  close  of  his  official  career,  are  noted 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  with  his  usual  good-humor ;  and  he  records, 
with  true  feeling,  the  bereavement  which  saddened  the  Presi' 
dent's  retirement. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  2,  1852. — The  day  of  the  Presidential elec^ 
tion.  It  begins  with  cloudy  skies.  I  go  and  vote  for  Scott- 
Bad  accounts  of  the  defection  of  our  friends.  I  still  have  som^ 
hope  that  it  will  turn  out  better  than  it  promises.  Upon  th^ 
whole,  although  we  may  lose  Maryland,  we  are  confident  of  th^ 
large  States,  as  we  have  good  tidings  from  them. 

After  tea  Mr.  Barney  sent  for  me.  I  go  to  his  house- 
Here  I  find  Hubbard  and  Crittenden  waiting  the  returns  by 
telegraph.     They  have  already  got  them  from  Baltimore, — ov^ 
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y>  majority  for  Pierce  !  !  A  shocking  beginning.  General 
3tt  and  his  son-in-law,  Colonel  Scott,  call  in,  and  sit  the  rest 
the  evening.  More  returns — still  more  overwhelming.  A 
aterloo  defeat — a  perfect  hurricane  that  has  upturned  every 
iig.  Poor  Scott  bears  it  well.  We  laugh  at  the  extravagance 
the  vote  against  him.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  how  we  are  beaten, 
e  have  an  oyster  supper.  The  general  eats  heartily  and 
ews  us  a  pitcher  of  whiskey  punch.  He  talks  a  great  deal, 
in  good-humor, — and  we  make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes, 
hat  a  total  defeat  in  our  arithmetic  !  Not  one  expectation 
s  been  realized.  I  stay  till  twelve,  and  having  heard  enough, 
r  we  have  the  returns  from  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Sandusky, — 
>in  Vermont,  from  Boston, — a  great  many  others — and  all 
ling  the  same  story  of  thorough  overthrow.  I  go  home  to 
d  and  sleep  very  soundly  till  morning. 

Nov.  3. — Beautifril  weather  again.  The  papers  frill  of  the 
ignients  of  the  whirlwind  sweep  of  yesterday. 

Washington,  Tuesday,  March  8,  1853. — The  officers  of  the 
ivy,  some  forty  in  number,  call  to  make  me  their  adieus.  I 
point  1 1  o'clock  to  introduce  them  to  the  new  Secretary,  Mr. 
'bbin,  who  comes  at  half  past  eleven.  I  present  the  heads  of 
''eaus  and  the  officers  assembled,  to  him.     I  then  accompa- 

the  officers  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Fillmore  at  Willard's. 
-nee  the  whole  corps  comes  to  my  house  to  make  their  re- 
^tsto  Mrs.  Kennedy.  We  have  quite  a  painful  leave-taking. 
•y  are  very  kind  to  me,  and  express  great  and,  I  have  no 
bt,  honest  regret.  Irving  is  present,  and  says  they  are  fine 
>Vrs.  He  is  quite  taken  with  the  Navy  Department. 
re  is  so  much  poetry,  he  says,  in  its  material  and  incidents, 
gard  it  as  much  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Execu- 
Govemment.  Mrs.  Hare  and  my  niece  are  present  at  this 
e-taking.  Mary  is  quite  affected  by  it.  She  is  a  favorite 
I  the  officers.  After  this,  it  being  one  o'clock,  we  call  on  Pres- 
et Pierce  with  the  new  secretary,  and  he  introduces  the 
is  to  the  President.     Mr.  Pierce  has  invited  Mr.  Fillmore 

his  family  and  the  old  Cabinet  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow, 
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to  meet  the  new  Cabinet, — ^in  exchange  for  Mr.  HlmoR^s 
hospitality  to  him.  I  tell  Mr.  Pierce  to-day  that  I  am  obliged 
to  go  to  Baltimore  this  afternoon,  and  cannot  be  back  in  titte 
for  his  dinner ;  "  You  must  come,"  he  tells  me,  but  I  say  itis 
impossible.  "  But  your  wife — she  will  come  ?"  "Yes."  Then 
he  said,  "  Tell  her  I  will  take  care  of  her.  I  will  send  my 
carriage  for  her,  and  Chief-Justice  Gilchrist,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  conduct  her.  Remember  to  tell  her  that"  "Ctf- 
tainly,"  I  replied,  "  she  will  be  greatly  flattered  by  jtwr 
kindness."  I  took  my  leave,  and  having  all  my  officers  stOl 
around  me,  we  determined  to  call  and  make  our  respects  to 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  which  we  did.  After  diat  I  took 
my  final  leave  of  the  corps,  with  a  few  kind  words  at  Ae 
door  of  the  War  Department,  then  hurried  on  to  the  avenoe. 
I  was  still  followed,  however,  by  some  dozen  officers,  «bo 
accompanied  me  to  the  comer  of  F  Street,  opposite  tho 
Treasury,  where  I  had  business,  and  at  that  point,— wifli  * 
hearty  God  bless  you,  gentlemen  1  we  parted.  Thus  ends  rsj 
official  career. 

At  three,  having  dined,  Irving  and  Mrs.  Hare  get  with  me 
into  the  carriage — Irving  on  his  return  to  New  York,  Mrs.  H« 
to  go  to  rniicott's  Mills.  Poor  Irving  is  very  sad  at  pairing 
with  the  family,  and  sheds  tears.  But  we  are  soon  at  the  de- 
p*t,  and  then  oiT  for  Baltimore  by  the  train  at  half  past  three- 
We  part  with  Mrs.  Hare  at  the  Relay  House,  and  reach  Balti- 
more at  half  past  five.  Drive  to  our  house  in  Calvert  Street, 
where  I  have  a  room  for  Irvnng.  Mr.  Gray  and  Martha  are 
expecting  us.  Mr.  G.  quite  well  again.  We  have  a  delightful 
evening  at  home. 

Washington,  March  30th,  1853. — E —  and  I  determine  to 
go  down  by  the  late  train  at  seven  o'clock  to  see  the  family- 
Wc  do  so,  and  arrive  at  Willard's  at  nine.  I  address  a  note  to 
Mr.  Fillmore,  and  E —  and  I  are  admitted.  He  and  his  son 
and  daughter  receive  us  with  a  sad  welcome.  They  are  cahn, 
but  in  great  distress.  Mr.  F —  talks  very  freely  to  us  about 
this  melancholy  event.     Mrs.  F —  was  greatly  oppressed  with 
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water  on  the  lungs.  She  suffered  much  pain  until  last  night, 
^hen  she  grew  easier.  Her  cough  ceased,  and  they  thought 
she  was  better,  but  the  signs  were  more  dangerous  than  the 
family  supposed.  She  expired  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning, 
wthout  pain,  and  perfectly  composed.  She  was  a  kind,  un- 
pretending, good  woman,  full  of  the  most  sterling  virtues — 
greatly  beloved  in  her  family,  and  respected  by  everybody. 
There  was  no  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  in  Washington  but 
myself. 

Washington,  March  31,  1853. — How  strange  that  the  de- 
parting President  should  be  borne  from  the  field  of  his  high  la- 
bors with  this  heavy  load  of  grief  upon  him, — while  the  new 
President,  Mr.  Pierce,  should  arrive  to  assume  the  same  du- 
^es,  under  a  similar  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  his  son !  The 
V^ice-President,  too,  Mr.  King,  is  irrecoverably  ill  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Cuba — his  case  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  a  subject  of 
-urious  note,  that  General  Harrison  came  to  the  Presidency 
D  1840, — died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  term  ;  that 
'^^  Vice-President,  Tyler,  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  that  he 
^st  his  wife  during  the  term  ;  that  the  next  Whig  President, 
general  Taylor,  elected  in  1848,  presented  the  same  succes- 
°^  of  facts, — a  death, — the  elevation  of  the  Vice-President, 
'"  now  just  at  the  close  (instead  of  during  the  term),  the 
^th  of  his  wife.  One  might  almost  gather  from  these  inci- 
^^  a  philosophy  that  embraces  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  as 

Jiecessary  price  of  power. — If  indeed,  death  l^e  sacrifice. 
y  it  not  be  reward  and  a  token  of  favor  ?'' 
louring  the  following  autumn,  Mr.  Kennedy  thus  describes 
^^teresting  excursion. 

Jefferson,  Clarke  Co.,  October,  1853. — Irving  being  anx- 
^  to  visit  Greenway  Court,  the  old.  seat  of  Lord  Fairfax,  in 
'^Ice  County,  Andrew  and  I  proposed  to  set  out  with  him  on 
*t^day.  We  accordingly  took  the  railroad  at  one  for  Winches- 
■  Just  before  starting  I  found  Governor  Brown,  the  late  Gov- 
^or  of  Florida,  at  the  di'pot  in  Charlestown,  and  had  some 
'^versation  with  him  on  the  present  condition  of  the  political 
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world.  He  is  a  good  Whi^^  and  was  much  amnsed  irAAb 
peq>lexities  of  Mr.  Pierce's  administratkm  in  the  aftdis  tf 
their  friends  in  New  Yoric 

We  reached  Winchester  at  haif  past  three.  Hired  a  cff* 
riage,  and  were  off  at  foor,  intending  to  go  down  to  HughlM- 
son's  (Long  Branch),  in  Clarke  County,  to  spend  the  ih^ 
Our  road  was  for  the  most  part  very  good,  being  a  plaid:io«l 
for  eight  miles  and  a  turnpike  fisr  two  more,  to  White  Post 
Thence  to  Neilson's  was  three  miles  over  a  country  road.  We 
reached  his  house  between  seven  and  ei^t.  We  found  MR 
Holkar — the  mother  of  Mrs.  N. — at  home, — ^Neilson  and  Ms 
wife  were  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbcMT,  and  expected  to  be  back  aboi^ 
this  time.  They  came  in  soon  after  us,  and  gave  us  a  niostboi»' 
pitable  reception.  Neilson's  house  is  a  fine,  spacious  and  cod^ 
fortable  establishment,  and  we  were  most  pleasandy  ^aspced 
of  for  the  night  After  break£ist  the  next  day  (Tuesday,  iM 
Oct.),  Neilson  had  his  horses  and  a  little  barouche  with  a  pii 
of  ponies  at  the  door,  to  take  us  into  the  neighborhood.  I  dxQfi 
Irving  in  the  barouche — Andrew  and  Neilson  went  on  faorsi 
back.  The  weather  continued  extremely  fine  ;  the  landscaj 
of  this  region,  especially  at  this  season,  is  magnificent  W 
first  drove  over  bv  Millwood,  to  the  residence  of  the  widow  c 
Phil.  Cooke — about  three  miles.  Here  we  saw  her  and  Im 
children.  I  brought  away  a  volume  of  Cook's  poems  to  sho 
it  to  Irving.  It  belonged  to  Miss  Page,  who  was  there, 
have  determined  to  get  it  handsomely  bound  before  I  return 
to  her.  Leaving  Mrs.  Cook's,  Neilson  proposed  to  guide  Irvin 
and  myself  to  Greenway  Court,  which  lies  about  three  nak 
from  Long  Branch  in  the  opposite  direction  firom  where  « 
then  were.  Andrew,  not  wishing  to  make  so  long  a  ride,  w 
turned  to  the  house  to  wait  for  us  at  dinner.  Neilson  toA 
rapidly  on  a  fine  horse,  and  I  drove  as  quickly  after  him.  ^ 
was  near  two  when  we  arrived  at  the  old  remnant  of  LordFai 
fax's  dwelling.  The  road  is  rough  and  crooked,  passing  fc 
the  farm  and  dwelling  of  Bishop  Meade.  Greenway  Court 
about  a  mile  from  \Vhite  Post.     This  latter  point  is  now  a  li 
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le  hamlet.  It  was,  in  Lord  Fairfax's  day,  a  cross-road,  at 
/hich  he  had  set  up  a  bridge  post,  which  being  painted  white, 
hus  acquired  its  name.  The  people  now  keep  up  a  more  fin- 
shed  structure,  somewhat  resembling  a  tall  pump,  with  a  green 
)mament — an  arm,  I  think, — ^upon  the  top  of  it,  by  way  of  mon- 
iment  of  the  old  finger-post,  which  once  directed  the  traveller 
to  Greenway  Court. 

.  Greenway  Court  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  son 
of  the  clergyman  who  purchased  it  We  found  here  the  broth- 
er-in-law of  Mr.  Kennerly,  Mr.  Massie,  who  was  very  kind  to 
us  in  showing  us  what  we  desired  to  see. 

The  principal  building,  erected  by  Lord  Fairfax,  is  still 
standing,  though  very  much  broken  down  and  decayed.  It  is 
a  long,  one-storied  structure,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
with  a  heavy,  beetling  porch,  of  which  the  floor  is  guarded  by 
close  panel-work  instead  of  railing.  It  has  dormer  windows 
in  the  roof,  two  belfries,  in  one  of  which  is  the  original  bell. 
There  are  earthen-ware  vessels,  made  like  bottles,  for  martens 
or  swallows  to  make  their  nests  in,  built  in  each  chimney — 
^ree  in  each.  These  chimneys  stand  one  in  each  gable. 
The  roof  in  the  rear  falls  within  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  thus 
giving  double  rooms  through  from  the  front ;  and  from  what  re- 
gains of  the  masonry, — as  the  building  is  of  stone, — it  seems 
^t  it  was  stuccoed,  laid  off  in  squares^  and  filled  with  small 
^'^  of  limestone,  the  composition  now  being  very  hard,  and 
Its  appearance  rather  ornamental.  This  house  is  now  a  negro 
quarter.  It  was  originally  appropriated  by  Lord  Fairfax  to 
"^c  entertainment  of  his  guests.  He  did  not  live  in  it  himself, 
Preferring  a  small  cabin  of  the  simplest  structure,  made  of 
clapboards,  as  Mr.  Massie  told  us,  and  not  above  twenty  feet 
^Uare,  which  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the  present  brick 
dwelling-house,  which  the  former  Mr.  Kennerly  built  about 
^enty  years  ago.  This  cabin  stood  some  twenty  or  thirty 
^ards  from  the  old  mansion  with  the  belfries.  There  is  a  large 
?"ass-plot  or  court,  around  the  buildings,  on  which  is  built 
^any  out-houses,  for  kitchens,  offices  and  so  forth,  forming 
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part  of  the  original  estabHshmenti  now  very  much  dBi^Uii- 
tcd.  Among  these,  in  tolerable  good  preservation,  is  the  old 
land-office  in  which  Lord  Fairfiiz  transacted  his  biisiiiess. 
There  is  also  the  old  coach-housei  which  tradition  says  Us 
lordship  built  around  and  over  a  superb  English  coach,  nUch 
he  imported  from  London  and  never  used.  Several  fine  old 
trees,  evidently  his  cotemporaries,  yet  remain ;  one  of  Hiese^ 
a  majestic  oak,  under  which  the  boyhood  of  Washing(on,.«h> 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  here,  was  sheltered  finom  the  an. 
A  row  of  locusts,  very  old,  and  probably  planted  by  Lord  Fair- 
fax, still  shade  the  firont  of  the  oldmansion.  We  could  tnoe 
the  foundation  of  the  stone  chimney  to  Fairfax's  cabin ;  soda 
growth  of  sweet  brier  yet  remains,  which  it  is  said  shaded  the 
windowof  this  little  structure.  The  ruins  of  the  calrinirBre 
removed  by  Mr.  Kennerly  when  he  built  the  brick  mansioiv-' 
all  the  rest  of  these  relics  of  Lord  Fairfax's  estabiishment  ge 
left  without  any  apparent  effort  at  repair,  to  moulder  twaj 
under  the  hand  of  time.  Mr.  Kenneri/s  servants  some  years 
ago,  about  ten,  I  think,  in  opening  a  quarry  of  limestone  near 
tlie  house,  discovered  a  depository  of  gold,— old  pieces  valued 
at  about  four  hundred  dollars,  which  was  probably  contained 
in  a  box  which  had  rotted  away,  as  an  iron  clasp  was  found 
with  them.  These  were  exchanged  for  modern  money  in 
Alexandria,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  distributed  among 
the  negroes  who  had  found  them,  as  Mr.  Massie  told  us,  and 
gave  rise  to  some  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  finery.  Mr.  Massie 
showed  us  one  of  these  pieces.  It  was  a  good  deal*  abraded, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  very  old  coin,  worth,  I  should  think 
from  its  weight,  about  six  dollars.  It  had  a  shield  with  royal 
quarterings  on  one  side,  and  a  cross,  apparently  in  a  rose,  on 
the  other.  It  was  too  much  obliterated  to  enable  us  to  make 
out  any  inscription.  Irving  thought  it  might  be  a  rose  noble. 
Mr.  M.  also  showed  us  a  snuff-box  of  mother-of-pearl,  bound 
with  silver,  which  was  carried  by  Lord  Fairfax." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  social  sympathies 
and  fealty,  that  his  interest  in  and  communion  with  those 
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brought  into  intimate  contact  by  official  relations,  continued 
long  after  the  latter  had  ceased ;  they  often  induced  permanent 
friendships.  Thus  he  noted  the  fortunes  of  the  naval  officers 
and  corresponded  with  them,  in  some  instances,  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  "  I  am  greatly  disturbed,"  he  writes,  "  to  hear  that 
Commander  Ringold,  of  the  North  Pacific  Squadron,  is  com- 
ing home  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration.  We  have  a  rumor 
that  he  has  had  a  fever  at  Hong  Kong."  He  wrote  a  letter 
from  Nice  to  an  officer  on  certain  proposed  reforms,  which 
was  deemed  so  important  that  it  was  printed  for  circulation. 
His  first  visit  to  Washington,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  retire- 
ment, was  to  condole  with  Mr.  Fillmore  on  a  sudden  domestic 
bereavement ;  and  he  continued  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Ex-President  to  the  last.  They  consulted,  by  letter,  on  pub- 
lic affairs  both  when  at  home  and  abroad.  "  I  am  gratified  to 
learn,"  writes  Mr.  Fillmore  from  Buffalo,  "  that  Mr.  Irving 
is  restored  to  health,  and  that  you  are  mutually  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society.  Your  circle  must  now  be  com- 
plete, and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  any  thing  more  invit- 
ing. How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  drop  in  and  pass  an 
evening  in  listening  to  your  conversation  !" 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  long-purposed  journey  to  the 
Southwest  was  made  by  the  Ex-President,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
other  friends.  They  were  everywhere  greeted  with  cordiality ; 
and  the  tour  was  a  long  political  ovation.  In  all  the  princi- 
pal cities,  and  especially  at  Harrisburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Dayton, 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Madison,  Louisville,  Nash- 
ville, Macon,  Savannah  and  Charleston, — their  reception  was 
enthusiastic  ;  dinners,  speeches,  and  expeditions  to  view  what- 
ever scene  of  interest  the  country  afforded,  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Kennedy  gained  much  useftil  local  informa- 
tion during  this  tour ;  and  careftilly  noted  the  results  of  his 
observations,  and  the  salient  points  of  his  experience.  He  ad- 
dressed large  audiences  at  every  place  where  they  sojourned. 

The  following  letters  refer  to  their  excursion : 
II 
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Lesisotos,  Kt,  March  13tU,  18M, 
My  Dear  E.: — The  oratory,  so  long  pent  up,  has  broken 
out.  Here  we  are  in  all  the  noise  and  coofusion  which  are 
known  to  be  so  serviceable  to  politicians  and  so  distressing  to 
simple-minded  and  quiet-loving  secretaries.  We  left  Frankfon 
at  half  after  nine,  on  the  loveliest  of  Spring  mornings,  and  ar- 
ived  here  at  a  little  after  eleven— twertty-sis  miles.  We  had  a 
beaulifiji,  peaceful,  and  unsuspecting  ride.  The  countrj-wasin 
sunshiny  repose,  growing  green  as  fast  as  it  could ;  and  inno- 
cent young  frogs  were  tuning  their  spring-tide  flageolets  in  the 
swamps.  Nature  was  decidedly  pastoral.  The  country  was 
rich  and  enchanting.  A  few  handsome  seats  showed  we  were 
approaching  an  old  town.  We  were  already  in  the  dtp'itof 
Lexington — boom  I  went  a  gun,  and  we  saw  a  set  of  comaioneis 
hurrahing  and  tossing  up  their  caps, 

Battlr  Hodsr,  MoBrLsi,  April  11,  IBM. 

Mv  Dear  E.  : — I  was  summoned  immediately  after  I  had 
sealed  my  letter,  to  attend  M —  to  the  august  ceremonies  ^ 
the  Combeliian  and  DecailJon  Society,  of  which,  it  seerf*^ 
though  I  did  not  know  it  till  then,  I  was  to  be  initiated  a  mel*' 
ber  as  well  as  himself.  We  were  conducted  with  much  my^ 
tery  into  a  silent  part  of  the  town,  and  we  walked  in  the  cl^^ 
moonlight,  the  only  moving  beings  to  be  seen.  We  were  c(^^ 
ducted  by  two  of  the  brotherhood,  and  only  spoke  to  ea^ 
other  in  whispers.  We  were  taken  to  the  den  up  a  staircaS  ' 
pitch  dark,  and  then  all  the  rest  is  a  sucref.  We  are  membe^ 
of  the  ancient  mystical  order  of  the  Combellians,  which  ar' 
only  known  here  by  certain  grotesque  ceremonies  and  ind^ 
scribable  masquerades  on  the  New  Year's  eve,  when  the  public 
see  the  figures  but  know  noihing  of  the  men.  The  illustrioii* 
X  and  I  are  fully  installed  in  the  First  Degree,  and  are  no' 
permitted  to  tell  you  any  more  about  it 

We  had  an  hour's  reception  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.     I  waS 
Struck  with  one  man's  (a  countiyman's)  admiration  of  the  Hon- 
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ored  Guest.  He  shook  hands  with  him  and  said  very  gravely, 
"  that's  lively  and  lovely.  I  like  your  face — it  is  kind,  feeling 
and  touching  ;" — and  then  he  was  introduced  to  me,  and  said, 
"  lively  and  lovely,"  which  I  take  it  he  considers  to  be  a  particu- 
larly polite  form  of  salutation. 

Baltimore,  June  4, 1854. 
To  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

My  Dear  Winthrop  : — It  is  three  weeks  to-day  since  I  got 
home  from  my  Southern  tour  with  the  honorable  and  particu- 
larly honored  X.*     Here  are  three  letters  of  yours  to  be  ac- 
knowledged.    I  St,  one  to  me,  which  came  here  soon  after  I  left 
Baltimore ;  one  to  Mrs.  K.,  written  before  I  got  back,  and  which 
was  received  by  her  during  her  illness,  and  the  last  of  the  2 2d 
of  May,  on  yellow  paper,  which  reached  me  in  due  course  of 
mail.     I  am  particular  in  stating  my  obligations  numerically, 
because  your  case  is  an  example  of  many,  and  comes  into  the 
category  of  the  causing  causes  which  have  piled  upon  my  table 
in  a  monstrous  accumulation  of  things  "to  be  done,"  that  has 
frightened  me,  first,  into  incapable  apathy,  and  then,  as  reason 
revived,  into  heroic  defiance, — in  the  paroxysms  of  which  I 
have  taken  my  hat  and  cane,  for  six  mornings  successively,  and 
Walked  out  of  my  library  at  ten  o'clock,  whistling  and  twirling 
my  stick  as  I  went  down  stairs,  with  such  a  jaunty  swagger  as 
to  make  the  family  think  I  was  quite  happy.     "  I  will  not  write 
a  line  to-day,"  said  I  on  each  morning,  "  for  any  living  man 
or  woman, — not  even  for  Winthrop ;"  and  I  didn't.     I  have 
circumscribed  this  heroism  within  the  term  of  the  last  six  days, 
because  they  were  the  only  writable  days  I  have  had, — the 
previous  fifteen  having  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  reaction. 
Seventy-five  days  of  constant  propulsion  by  steam  ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  collations ;  thirty-four  dinners ;  nineteen  balls ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  committee-men,  seven  thousand  bou- 
quets ;  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  volunteer  infantry ; 

*  Ex-Presidfent  Fillmore. 
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twenty-six  bands  of  music;  twenty-three  salutes  of  aitilleiy  in 
full  complement  of  guns ;  with  a  vast  number  of  attempts  at  Oxc 
same  performance  on  single  instruments  and  several  times  on 
six-barrelled  revolvers ; — thirty-nine  orations  in  reply  to  set  en- 
counters by  mayors  and  councils,  and  forty-after  dinner  effii- 
sions  in  response  to  toasts ;  eighteen  progresses  in  barouches  and 
six  wMe  horses ;  a  like  number  with  four  bays  with  flags  efgl^t 
inches  square  stuck  in  their  throat  stalls ;  twenty  two  excursions 
to  sec  the  peculiar  wonders  of  peculiar  neighborhoods ;  a  limit- 
ed quantity  of  miscellaneous  kissing,  with  a  decorous  though 
rather  ungracious  struggle  to  prevent  its  extension ;— one  trc 
mendous,  overwhelmino:,  unique  and  imrepeatable  salutation  ^V 
twenty-six  steam-whistles  in  full,  consentaneous  ejaculation  fro***- 
twenty-six  locomotives  covered  with  flowers ;  and  one  thousa-n^ 
other  assaults  upon  my  nervous  system  during  the  two  mon**^ 
and  a  half  of  rotary  progression  in  the  tour.     You  will  p^^^ 
ceive,  in  this  hasty  summing  up  of  excitements,  how  inevita-^*^ 
and  how  absolute  must  have  been  the  reaction.     I  went    *^ 
work  at  it  in  good  earnest,  and  slept  out  full  fifteen  days  ^-^'^ 
nip;hts, — my  waking  hours  being  but  an  equivocal  somnam"!^ 
lism  even  more  helpless  than  sleep.     Then  came  the  six  d^*-^ 
of  normal  activity,  with  that  basket  of  appeals  to   duty  u{^ 
which  I  turned  my  back  so  cavalierly, — and  now,  as  eve 
body  is  at  church,  I  take  heart  of  grace  to  look  at  what  I  ha 
to  do. 

We  have  had  a  grand  time  down  among  the  magnoli 
and  palmettoes,  and  ever}'  thing  went  so  prosperously  with  u 
that  not  a  screw  was  loose  in  the  whole  circuit,  with  the  singl 
exception  that  when  we  reached  Columbia,  in  South  Carolinar^ 
on  our  homeward  route,  J  got  a  telegram  to  say  that  Mrs.  K 
was  ill,  and  summoning  me  home  ;  upon  which  we  came  s 
quickly  as  to  prevent  me  from  receiving  another  message  thatr 
she  was  better.     You  supposed  it  was  Mr.  Gray's  illness.     Mrs. 
K —  was  prostrated  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  was  quiffc  serious 
for  a  few  days,  and  which  disabled  her  for  three  weeks.     It  was 
in  that  interval  your  letter  reached  her,  and  her  condition  would 
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not  allow  her  to  write  to  you.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found  her 
nearly  well  again,  though  still  weak,  and  she  is  not  yet  what  she 
was  before  her  attack.  Our  excursion  northward,  which  we 
hoped  to  make,  is  at  least  postponed  by  her  late  illness  ;  and 
now,  we  have  Mr.  Gray  so  very  feeble, — for  he  is  failing  visibly 
from  week  to  v;eek, — that  any  journey  from  home  this  summer 
is  most  uncertain.  Unless  he  gets  much  stronger  than  he  is, 
— and  I  scarcely  can  expect  it, — we  shall  not  venture  out  of 
our  own  precinct. 

To  add  to  my  engagements,  I  am  building  a  library,  with 

some  other  additions,  to  our  house  in  the  country,  and  the 

workmen  are  two  months  behind  their  promise,  and  will  keep 

me  supervising  them  till  July.    So  you  see  how  it  is  as  to  the 

prospect  of  our  meeting  you  and  Mrs.  W — ,  unless  you  come 

this  way  and  take  the  initiative  upon  yourself." 


\ 


y 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Kennedy's  Father-in-Law ;  Life  and  Chaiacter  of  Edwmid  Ot^J* 

Visit  to  Europe. 

NO  attempt  to  portray  Mr.  Kennedy's  domestic  tariK^^ 
mcnt  and  home,  would  be  adequate,  ^diich  omitted  tb^ 
venerable  figure  and  magnetic  presence  of  his  &ther-in4air — ^ 
man  as  remarkable  for  his  ardent  and  sensitive  feelings  as  b^ 
his  probity  and  intelligence.     Edward  Gray  combined,  in  a  sio' 
gular  degree,  a  sagacious  mind  with  an  sesthetic  temperamei^ 
He  was  energetic  and  wise  in  the  management  of  affiiiis ;  and| 
at  the  same  time,  delighted  in  art,  literature  and  society.    He 
lovi'd  to  read  ])octry  to  his  children,  and  music  was  his  unfail- 
ing; resource  and  favorite  recreation.     A  successful  man  of  bus- 
iiu'ss,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  and  could 
not  bear  to  witness  suffering  or  hear  of  privation  without  in- 
stantly seekin<;  to  relieve  them.     His  charities  were  incessant, 
and  he  turned  from  industrial  enterprise  to  revel  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  Per^olese  and  Cherubini,  or  listen  to  the  warbling  of 
some  fair  nei«!;hbor,  whose  delight  it  was  to  minister  to  his  love 
of  music  ;  h()S]-)itable,  frank,  impulsive,  generous  and  genial,  he 
was  honored  and  beloved  as  few  men  are,  in  social  and  domes- 
ti(^  lift!.     Mr.  (Jray  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Bovera,  near  Lon- 
dondiTr}',  Ireland,  July  i6,  1776.     His  mother  came  of  an  old 
Welsh  stock — the  Edwards  family ;  and  his  father  was  of  an- 
cient Irisli  descent,  a  clergyman  whose  memory  is  still  held  in 
love  and  reverence  where  he  so  long  and  faithfully  ministered. 
While  a  mere  lad,  Edward  Gray  had  become  warmly  interested 
in  the  American  war ;  he  followed  its  course  with  deep  sympa- 
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thy  for  the  colonists,  and  knew  its  heroes  by  heart.  Determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World,  soon  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Republic,  he  embarked  for  Philadelphia.  One  of 
his  fondest  and  highest  anticipations  was  to  behold  Wash- 
ington, for  whose  character  and  career  he  cherished  an  en- 
thusiastic admiration ;  while  his  political  sympathies  were 
identified  with  the  eminent  founders  of  the  Federal  party.  He 
used  to  relate,  as  a  remarkable  and  auspicious  coincidence, 
that  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning ; 
and,  on  landing,  walked  up  Chestnut  Street  in  search  of  accom- 
modations ;  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  entre  into 
the  city  of  brotherly  love,  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Franklin's  ;  after  a 
short  walk,  he  saw  a  tall  and  singularly  dignified  man  approach- 
ing, and,  when  near  enough  to  examine  his  features,  felt  con- 
vinced he  could  be  no  other  than  General  Washington  ;  to  con- 
firm his  conjecture  he  followed,  until  the  object  of  his  reverent 
curiosity  entered  a  house  ;  inquiring  whose  it  was,  of  a  passer- 
by, he  was  answered  "  the  President's."  Nor  was  this  all ;  in 
the  house  where  he  engaged  a  lodging,  he  found  Alexander 
Hamilton  a  temporary  inmate,  with  whom  he  became  intimate- 
ly acquainted,  and  the  commercial  house  where  he  was  soon 
after  engaged,  happened  to  be  that  with  which  Washington 
transacted  his  private  business ;  so  that,  immediately  upon 
reaching  our  shores,  the  ardent  boy  had  seen  and  soon  .came 
to  know  personally  the  two  great  republican  patriots  and  states- 
men— so  long  tlie  objects  of  his  juvenile  idolatry.  It  was  his 
duty  every  month,  to  take  the  General  his  bank-book;  and 
Washington  soon  conceived  a  high  regard  for  the  bright  and 
genial  young  clerk,  and  subsequently  invited  him  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Gray,  at  an  early  age,  established  himself  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  two  years  he  was  Mr.  Girard's  agent  in  Europe  ;  and, 
having  largely  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  became  a  success- 
ful merchant  as  well  as  a  great  favorite  in  society.  The  finan- 
cial reverses  incident  to  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  capture  of 
his  largest  and  most  richly-laden  ship,  by  privateers,  brought 
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on  a  great  reverse  of  fortune;  and  Mr.  Gray,  with  so  many 
others,  had  to  succumb  to  the  tide  of  disaster.  His  personal 
popularity  and  his  sanguine  temper  now  became  recuperative 
resources ;  for  his  friends,  including  some  of  the  most  honored 
names  in  the  city,  united  in  the  formation  of  a  manufacturing 
company  of  which  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  the  agent  and  factor. 
In  i8 1 2  he  removed  to  Maryland,  and  a  mill  was  erected  un- 
der his  supervision,  on  the  Patapsco,  three  leagues  from  Balti- 
more. The  adaptation  of  this  region  for  industrial  enterprise, 
had  long  before  been  recognized.  In  1763,  Joseph  EUicott 
and  John  Hugh  Burgess,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  purchased  a 
mill  there  which  had  been  erected  by  a  Mr.  Moore ;  soon  after, 
Mr.  Ellicott  sold  out  his  share  to  his  partner ;  but,  ten  years 
later,  he  returned  with  his  two  brothers — ^John  and  Andrew, 
who  built  the  mills  which  still  give  their  name  to  the  post-vil- 
lage and  township  in  Howard  and  Baltimore  counties,  on  the 
Patapsco.  Numerous  flouring  mills  and  other  manufacturing 
establishments  were  subsequently  erected  ;  and  the  town 
now  boasts  a  newspaper  ofiice,  a  bank,  churches,  schools 
and  over  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The  company's  mill,  of 
which  Mr.  Gray  had  charge,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but,  by 
his  own  energy  and  good  judgment,  he  succeeded  in  re-build- 
ing it  on  a  larger  scale  and  on  his  own  account.  For  some 
years  it  was  not  very  profitable  ;  but,  after  the  tariff  of  1823, 
it  became  largely  remunerative ;  and  enjoyed  an  exceptional 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fabric  for  which  there  was 
constant  demand.  Thus  prosperously  occupied,  Mr.  Gray  em- 
bellished his  grounds  and  improved  his  homestead,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mill ;  and  yet  secluded  and  rural 
enough  to  charm  the  eyes  and  enlist  the  pencils  of  English 
tourists,  who  found  something  in  the  scene  at  once  picturesque 
and  home-like.  Here,  this  noble  specimen  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
man passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  his  time  divided  be- 
tween the  methodical  oversight  of  his  employeeSy  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  domestic  and  social  life  rarely  equalled  for  its  gen- 
erous scope,  its  cordial  sympathy,  and  its  refined  taste. 
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Of  the  wife  of  this  estimable  and  interesting  man,  we  gain 
a  clear  idea  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  reference  to  her  death  : 

"On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1845,  Mrs.  Gray,  my  wife's 
mother,  died  at  our  seat  at  Patapsco,  of  a  most  severe  and 
protracted  illness,  which,  for  some  months,  had  doomed  her 
to  a  course  of  suffering  such  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  Her 
body  was  consigned  to  Green  Mount.  Always  meek,  humble, 
gentle  and  patient,  the  trials  of  her  long  illness  only  brought 
forth  those  qualities  into  continual  observation,  and  she  met 
death  almost  as  one  transfigured  and  lifted  out  of  this  world 
to  a  better, — made  welcome  to  her  as  a  reward  for  the  virtue 
of  her  patience.  She  was  unostentatiously  pious,  and  died 
with  the  courage  which  the  consciousness  of  a  religious  life 
and  a  long  practised  Christian  faith  usually  give.  Mr.  Gray, 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  bears  his  loss,  not  without  grief, 
but  with  the  resignation  of  a  sensible  and  good  man.  For 
the  first  month  that  followed  he  was  greatly  cast  down,  but 
has  since  begun  to  assume  a  more  cheerful  tone  of  spirits. 
His  daughters  watch  and  serve  him,  more  like  ministering  an- 
gels than  children.  They  leave  him  nothing  to  desire  but 
their  happiness.     God  bless  them  for  their  filial  piety !" 

The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Gray  was  habitual ;  after  his  death 
many  evidences  were  discovered  of  benefactions  of  which  even 
his  family  knew  nothing  ;  by  his  door,  during  the  long  months 
of  his  last  illness,  there  sat  a  woman  eager  to  serve,  grateful 
and  devoted,  whom  he  had  encountered,  years  before,  in  the 
cars, — a  poor  slave  girl,  about  to  be  sold  and  sent  south ;  he 
bought  her  and  then  gave  her  her  freedom.  His  temperament 
was  impressionable  and  impulsive ;  easily  moved  to  tears  of 
sympathy  or  words  of  self-assertion,  his  heart  rebounded  ever 
in  the  direction  of  generous  emotion.  He  had  the  sensibility  of 
Goldsmith  without  his  vanity  ;  all  the  warm,  social  instincts  of 
his  nation,  with  a  good  sense  and  prudence  which,  in  practical 
matters,  kept  him  wise  and  firm.  He  was  fond  of  the  drama, 
of  literary  companionship,  and  much  given  to  hospitality.  One 
evening,  at  least,  in  the  week  was  devoted  to  music,  and  he 
II* 
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ilways  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  best  talent,  amateur  and  pr^:iz>- 
cssiona],  on  these  occasions  ;  and  found  scupe  for  his  own  i  mrt  - 
^piration  in  playing  the  violin.     Blessed  with  an  adeqiratu  io^-mr- 
une  and  the  object  of  (he  most  devoted  affection  to  liis  tlaug-"M"^- 
crs,  liis  old  age  was  singularly  happy  ;  and  although  a  maitiT  ^ro 
isthma,  his  spirits  rose  at  once  during  every  respite  from  it^^ 
sbstinate  malady  ;  and  he  became  cheerful  and  earnest wi*'' 
dl  the  freshness  of  feeling  that  belongs  to  a  heart  never  harci" 
fned  or  perverted  by  the  world.     When  dying,  he  said  to  li<s 
laughters  ;  "  Do  as  you  like  with  your  money ;  but  wmjori  i"^ 
igcJ  and  edticalf  the  young."     And  this  sentiment,  so  character  ■ 
Stic  of  their  father,  they  placed,  as  the  most  appropriate  epi' 
aph,  on  his  tomb. 

A  chaiming  union  of  sensibility  and  will,  of  bonhomie  anfl 
ntelligcnce,  is  discernible  in  the  features  and  expression  of 
\ir.  Gray;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  predominance 
)f  these  qualities  as  they  were  modified  by  time  ;  a  beautiful 
niniature  taken  about  the  period  of  his  marriage,  is  replete 
vith  youthful  glow  and  grace  ;  an  oil  painting  executed  when 
its  subject  was  fifty  years  of  age,  has  the  same  expression,  inel- 
lowed  and  benign ;  and  the  last— a  likeness  painted  by  a  for- 
eign artist,  from  an  excellent  photograph,  with  the  aid  of  sug- 
gestions from  his  daughters,  is  a  noble  representation  of  wise 
and  kindly  old  age. 

Of  the  character  and  personal  impression  of  the  man,  the 
off-hand  notes  of  his  son-in-law's  journal  give  us  the  most  ao- 
thentic  glimpses:  Thus  he  writes  on  Christmas  day,  18*3: 
"  My  good  friend  Mr.  Gray,  who  is  constantly  heaping  kind- 
ness upon  me,  steps  into  my  library,  this  morning,  where  I  am 
writing,  and  puts  a  check  into  my  hand  ;  "  a  Christmas  gift," 
he  says :  I  thanked  him  most  heartily,  meaning  more  than 
I  say,  for  I  would  not  say  to  his  face  what  I  think  of  him — the 
tenderest,  lovingest,  most  considerate  .man,  full  of  the  finest 
impulses  and  most  generous  qualities  I  have  ever  found.  God 
bless  him  and  grant  him  many  happy  days  yet !" 

^nd  again,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1848,  he  writes :    "  I 
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.0  say  that  my  good  father-in-law,  some  ten  days  ago, 
sed  a  splendid  copy  of  all  Hogarth's  pictures,  in  the 
irge  folio  volume,  which  he  presented  to  me  as  a  New 
i  gift.     It  is  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  my  library, 
/ill-  be  preseived  by  me  in  most  grateful  memory  of  the 
and  acts  of  kindness  which  I  am  constantly  receiving 
this  excellent  man.     I  cannot  repay  him  by  any  assidui- 
mine,  a  tithe  of  the  benefactions  I  owe  him." 
I  am  busy  in  my  study,"  says  the  journal,  Jan.  29th,  185 1. 
\  Gray  comes  in  to  talk  with  me  about  his  affairs,  and  to 
me  a  written  statement  of  their  condition ;  to  apprise  me, 
^e  says,  of  these  particulars  for  my  guidance  in  case  of  his 
4th,  which  he  tells  me  must  soon  occur.     He  is  extremely 
'^d  and  affectionate  and  confiding  in  his  intercourse  with  me  ; 
^d  certainly  the  most  calm,  composed  and  cheerful  man,  in  the 
ontemplation  of  death,  I  have  ever  seen.     And  I  have  never 
net  a  man  who  had  arrived  at  his  time  of  life,  whose  character 
had  remained  so  pure  from  the  taint  of  selfishness.  He  is  as  gen- 
erous, as  self-sacrificing  and  as  kindly  in  his  feelings  as  in  the 
best  days  of  his   manhood."     Soon  after  the  last  date  Mr. 
Gray's  health  began  visibly  to  decline  ;  for  years  he  was  a  con- 
stant sufferer  from  asthma,  which,  at  last,  became  complicated 
svith  more  alarming  symptoms ;  yet  he  often  rallied  ;  his  te- 
lacity  of  life  was  remarkable  ;  and  in  mind  and  heart  he  was 
:lear  and  strong  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.     During 
;his  long  period  of  illness  he  was  the  object  of  incessant  and 
;ender  filial  devotion  ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  time  to  time, 
loted  the  phases  of  his  long  decline  with  affectionate  solicitude. 
Thus,  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1854,  at  Patapsco,  he  writes  ; 
*  Mr.  Gray  is  very  feeble,  and  does  not  come  down  stairs  to 
lay      His  birth-day  occurs  on  the  sixteenth  of  this  month 
;vhen  he  will  be  seventy-eight.     I  find  he  is  strongly  impresse 
kvith  the  idea  or  presentiment,  that  he  will  not  live  beyond  th; 
lay.     I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this  strong  feeling,  and  I  b 
ieve  wish,  should  operate  upon  his  debilitated  state  of  bo 
JO  as  to  bring  about  the  event."     Yet  he  not  only  survived  i 
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attack,  but  was  not  again  so  thoroughly  prostrated  until  the 
following  Spring — having  passed  the  winter,  as  usual,  in  Balti- 
more, where  on  the  sixth  of  April,  Mr.  Kennedy  writes : 
"  Poor  Mr.  Gray  suffers  shockingly  with  asthma.  This  has 
been  a  winter  of  agony  to  him.  He  can  get  but  littie  sleep 
at  night, — the  paroxysms  of  his  disease  constantly  returning 
when  he  lies  down.  He  is  thus  kept,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  in  his  chair,  and  his  moaning  is  heard  sorrowfully 
all  over  the  house.  He  prays  fervently  for  release.  I  was 
struck  with  his  mild,  gentle,  and  resigned  deportment.  Natu- 
rally of  an  irritable  temperament,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
restlessness,  and  to  have  brought  himself  into  a  patient  and 
calm  state  of  expectation  of  that  close  of  life  which  wise  men 
look  to  without  alarm  and  even  with  complacent  welcome." 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  was  not  only  alive  but  able 
to  think  and  act  with  considerate  purpose,  for,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  that  month,  his  son-in-law  writes :  "  He  sent  for  me 
on  Sunday  last,  and  had  his  little  box  of  papers  taken  out. 
He  showed  me  his  will.  It  was  sealed  up  in  a  packet  He 
asked  me  to  take  it,  break  the  seal,  and  tell  him  if  there  was 
any  thing  I  desired  to  have  altered.  I  refused  ;  saying  I  had 
no  suggestion  to  make,  and  if  it  suited  him  it  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  look  to." 

The  partial  estimate  of  kindred  did  no  more  than  justice 
to  Mr.  Gray's  noble  and  attractive  qualities ;  he  was  regarded 
in  the  same  manner,  though,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree,  by 
friends  and  acquaintance.  "  Mr.  Gray,"  writes  Washington 
Irving,  "  is  a  capital  specimen  of  the  old  Irish  gentlemen — 
warm-hearted,  benevolent,  well-informed,  and,  like  myself,  very 
fond  of  music  and  pretty  faces,  so  that  our  humors  jump  togeth- 
er completely."  In  another  letter  from  Baltimore,  Jan.  17th, 
1853,  where  he  tarried  awhile  on  his  way  to  Washington,  he  de- 
scribes to  his  niece  the  characteristic  reception  of  his  old  friend  : 
"  I  had  to  inquire  my  way  to  Kennedy's,  or  rather  Mr.  Gray's, 
as  he  shares  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  j  the  door  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.'s  factotum  and  valley  de.sham  Phil,  an  old 
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^0,  who  formed  a  great  friendship  for  me  at  Saratoga  last 
inmer,  and,  I  am  told,  rather  values  himself  on  our  intimacy. 
^  moment  he  recognized  me,  he  seized  me  by  the  hand. 
In  such  exclamations  of  joy,  that  he  brought  out  Mr.  and 
-  n  Miss  Gray  into  the  hall ;  and  then  a  scene  took  place 
^trthy  of  forming  a  companion-piece  to  the  Return  of  the  Prod- 

1.  Son.  In  a  moment  I  felt  myself  in  my  paternal  home; 
^  ever  since  have  been  a  favored  child  of  the  house.  To  be 
■'«,  there  was  no  fatted  calf  killed  ;  but  there  was  a  glorious 
^--table  with  broiled  oysters  and  other  accessories  worthy  of 
-havener's  appetite." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gray,  dated  at  Sunnyside,  April  24th,  1853, 
-^r  acknowledging  a  present  of  some  fine  hams,  Mr.  Irving 
*ites :  "  I  have  celebrated  my  seventieth  birth-day  and  passed 
^t  boundary  beyond  which  a  man  lives  by  special  privilege, 
^ur  example  shows  me,  however,  that  a  man  may  live  on  be- 
>»d  that  term,  and  retain  his  sensibilities  alive  to  every  thing 
>ble  and  good  and  pleasant  and  beautiful ;  and  enjoy  the  so- 
ety  of  his  friends  and  diffuse  special  happiness  around  him. 
n  such  conditions  old  age  is  lovable.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
How  your  example." 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  April,  1853,  Mr.  Irving  says, 
[t  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  father  contin- 
s  in  his  usual  health.  I  trust  that  he  has  his  musical  even- 
ts and  his  pet  minstrels  to  play  and  sing  for  him.  There 
11  never  be  any  wrinkles  in  his  mind  as  long  as  he  can  enjoy 
isic  and  have  youth  and  beauty  to  administer  to  him."  And 
len,  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year,  his  old  friend  began  to 
1,  the  same  genial  correspondent  writes  to  Mr.  Kennedy  from 
nnyside  :  "  I  am  concerned  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gray's  health 
s  been  feeble  of  late,  and  that  he  has  had  days  of  suffering 
d  nights  of  prolonged  nervous  distress.  Your  account  of 
>  firm  presentiment  that  he  was  to  close  his  earthly  career 

his  birth-day  ;  of  his  business  arrangements  for  the  event, 
d  the  calm  serenity  with  which  he  awaited  it,  is  really  touch- 
j  and  beautiful.     It  only  proves  how  worthy  he  is  of  length 
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of  daysy  for  no  one  is  so  fitted  to  live  as  he  who  is  well  prepanl 
to  die.  God  send  him  many  more  years,  with  a  body  ds  f^t 
from  pain  as  his  mind  b  from  evil  and  his  heart  fix>m  ankind* 
ness.  He  has  every  thing  that  should  accompany  old  age- 
*  as  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,'  and  he  is  an  ia- 
stance  of  how  lovable  old  age  may  render  itself." 

All  the  details  of  the  closing  scenes  of  sudi  a  life  havca 
pathetic  charm  and  a  gracious  lesson ;  they  are  given  withd 
simplicity  and  truth,  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Keft*  ■ 
nedy*s  journal : 

Baltimore,  Dec.  i6|  1855. — ^Warm,  misty  day.    Mr.  Gnqf 
continues  as  heretofore, — ^very  low,  but  without  any  actualsip .   | 
of  death.     His  mind  b  wholly  gone,  so  that  during  a  part  rf 
the  day  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.    The  constttot  - 
attendance  which  he  requires  from  his  daughters,  is  makiBga 
sad  inroad  upon  their  health.    They  get  very  little  rest  in  fle 
twenty-four  hours.     Mr.  G.  tells  Martha  he  wishes  her  to  die  • 
with  him, — says  he  knows  she  will,  and  seems  to  take  pleaaoie  . 
in  the  thought  of  it 

I  go  to  my  office.  After  dinner  sit  a  few  moments  w& 
Mr.  Gray,  who  continues  in  the  same  condition  as  for  the  last 
week.  His  mind  at  times — and  now  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time — is  quite  obscured  and  wandering.  It  was  very  clear 
day  before  yesterday  for  some  hours.  During  these  he  sent 
for  me,  and  gave  me  some  very  kind  words.  "  God  bless  you, 
my  good  son-in-law  ;  an  honorable  gentleman ; — as  just  a  man 
as  God  is  good."  Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  as  I  perceived 
that  my  presence  was  exciting  him  somewhat,  I  withdrew.  It 
is  not  often  that  he  is  inclined  to  speak  to  any  one  but  his 
daughters — as  it  costs  him  an  effort  to  say  more  than  a  few 
words. 

Baltimore,  March  21,  1856. — Here  is  Good  Friday,  a  pleas- 
ant day  though  a  little  damp.  Lizzie  at  breakfast  tells  rae 
her  father  is  sinking.  I  go  up  to  see  him  about  10  o'clock. 
His  breathing  is  short  and  oppressed,  though  apparently  not 
painful.     I  speak  to  him,  but  he  makes  no  recognition.     His 
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'es  are  shut,  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  one.  I  return  to 
s  chamber  at  12.  The  moment  I  opened  the  door  was  his 
St,  he  had  just  parted  with  life  so  gently  and  calmly  that  it 
as  scarcely  distinguishable  to  those  around  his  bed.  All 
ere  in  tears.  I  sat  awhile  looking  at  the  serene  features 
hich  I  was  accustomed  to  see  so  racked  with  pain.  There 
i  lay,  blessed  at  last  with  a  repose  for  which  he  has  never 
iased  to  pray  for  years  past.  This  is  the  end  here  of  the 
ibitation  on  earth  of  a  brave,  warm-hearted,  generous  and 
bright  man,  whose  path  in  life  he  took  care  to  strew  with 
)unties  to  the  poor  and  the  weak,  and  to  lighten  with  the 
atitude  of  his  friends  for  constant  service  rendered  to  them. 

Baltimore,  March  23,  1856. — I  take  a  little  sprig  of  haiw- 
3m  which  Mr.  Gray  gave  me  ten  years  ago,  with  an  injunc- 
n  to  keep  it.  and  to  place  it  on  his  breast  at  his  death.  I 
I'e  had  it  locked  up  ever  since.  It  was  gathered  from  the 
Hinds  of  his  native  dwelling-plac«  in  Ireland,  and  his  fancy 
5  to  have  it  buried  with  him.  It  is  a  sprig  of  leaves  and 
ssoms.  I  gave  it  to  Martha, — and  this  evening,  I  go  to  his 
unber  and  arrange  it  on  his  breast. 

*'  The  sight  of  your  letter,  just  received,"  writes  Mr.  Irving 
Mr.  Kennedy, "  with  its  black  seal  and  edgings,  gave  me  a 
ere  shock,  though  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for  the  event  it 
nmunicated.  The  death  of  my  most  dear  and  valued  friend 
'.  Gray,  is  a  relief  to  himself  and  to  the  affectionate  hearts 
•und  him,  who  witnessed  his  prolonged  sufferings ;  but  I, 
o  have  been  out  of  hearing  of  his  groans,  can  only  remem- 
•  him  as  he  was  in  his  genial  moments — the  generous  and 
id-hearted  centre  of  a  loving  circle,  dispensing  happiness 
►und  him.  My  intimacy  with  him,  in  recent  years,  had  fully 
2ned  to  me  the  varied  excellence  of  his  character  and  most 
irtily  attached  me  to  him.  To  be  under  his  roof  at  Baltimore 
at  Ellicott's  Mills,  was  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  quiet  en- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  I  saw  in  him  and  in  those  about 
n ;  in  his  tastes,  habits,  modes  of  life ;  in  his  domestic  rela- 
ns  and  chosen  intimacies,  continually  struck  upon  some  hap- 
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..  ^-    -  -.  own  bosom,  ar.d  put  me  in  tune  with  the 
I   :  ;..r.- II  nature.     I  cannot  expect,  in  my  brief  ren 

■ 

^-  -..t,  i^^)  replace  ^uch  ;i  friend  and  sucb  a  domestic 
'    ,      -  •  round  him  :  Ijul  the  remembrance  will  ever  ben 


ir :.'  ■'^*^- 


-;.^.  physical  prostration  incident  to  so  long  and  anxioui 
_,■  of  love,  ailded  to  the  keenest  filial  grief,  had  so  affect* 
,Z  health  of  his  dauj^hters,  that  the  family  physician  adm 
,3  eprirt*  change  (if  life  and  scene  as  the  best  means  of  recu 
ne.-ation.    "  Klizabctli  and  Martha,*'  writes  Mr.  Kennedy  (Bal- 
rifljorti  March  27,  1856  >,  "  are  so  wretchedly  broken  up  by  thdr 
tgga  attendance  upon  their  father's  sick-bed, — having  been  five 
-lonths  without  ever  having  gone  out  of  the  front  door,— that 
I  am  advised  by  IJuckler,  to  take  them  away  from  here  as  soon 
-5 1  c.in.     ^Ve  have  been  talking  over  the  matter  to-day,  and 
Wive  concluded  to  make  a  short  trip  to  Charleston  and  Sa\'an- 
^  \o  return  about  the  first  of  May,  and,  after  that,  to  go  to 
ffQgland  and  Ireland  to  spend  the  summer  months,  and  get 
•j^  here  in  ( )ctober.     The  only  difficulty  I  have  in  this  is 
^  inconvenience  of  leaving  here  during  the  Presidential  can- 
-^  m  which  I  may  be  of  ser\'icc  to  Mr.  Fillmore.     If  I  can 
-.Tsk  .1:  IV.  11  L:<."n  KM  us  to  obviate  this,  I  shall  teel  no  hesitation 
.  -••-■'."     .\roori!ini;lv,  on  the  tenth  of  Mav,  i8s6,  Mr.  and 
^^  KoniKilv  :uul   Mi^s  Crray  embiU^ked  on  their  first  visit  to 
\  -.w.     The  c-  'inp.inion  o\  thor  tour  was  a  lovely  young  neigh- 
^., _  '.'u'  vhiUl  ot"  Mr.  Keiiiu-ily's  oldest  friend — Miss  Sophy 
..'  •■.:!  'it>ii.  who  arc  Mnpaiiicil  him  evervwhere,  like  a  daugh- 
\\\k\  .hlvK  il  iIk-  ch.irm  ol'  beauty  to  the  social  attractions 

l'!v-  c.vil\  s\::nnuT  wa^  passed  in  Kngland,  and  their  stay  in 
^iv'o'.'-  ^^«i>  leJiJ.ciwl  attractive  by  the  acquaintance,  hospital- 

i-ul.  in  >c\c:a!  i:i<ta:ivvs,  the  friendship  of  prominent  mem- 
^.•!ilu"  !.m::\v>.1  p'.i^.'jssions  a:ul  men  of  political  and  litenf)' 

;k-v-\'.      M.i:n  y.d  a:ul  no:  a  t'e.v  now  triends  enlivened  the 

'  •  yrihc  ni  ;  Mr.  K  e :  1 :  ■ .  v  i  y  .1 ! !  u  v.lc  s  w  annly  to  th  e  hospital- 
^^^  cvMu;\i:v..^'.^.sh:p  o:'  'J^e  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Deans 
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Milman  and  Trench,  Professor  Whewell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Ar- 
thur Gordon,  Mr.  Grote,  Miss  Coutts,  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  Lord 
Houghton,  Thackeray,  Charles  Kean,  Sir  Francis  Beaufort, 
tiie  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Holland,  and  many  others.  At  Lord 
Carlisle's,  in  Dublin,  whom  he  had  known  so  well  in  America, 
tiien  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Sir  Philip  Crampton,  the  father  of  his  old  jfriend  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington ;  and  there  also  he  saw  some  gallant 
army  oflficers  fresh  from  the  Crimean  war ;  he  made  a  delight- 
fal  tour  in  Ireland  and  visited  Sir  Richard  Pakenham,  with 
«^hom  he  had  travelled  in  Canada,  when  that  gentleman  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  in  the  United  States.  Agd,  returning  to 
Ei^land,  he  explored  Stratford,  Warwick,  Leamington  and  Ox- 
is'd,  and  reached  London  again  at  midsummer ;  here  he  found 
everal  of  his  countrymen  and  women  with  whom  he  had  long 
€en  on  terms  of  friendship  ;  and  together  they  made  excursions 
I  the  environs  and  enjoyed  social  reunions.  Then  his  party 
ade  a  trip  through  Germany  to  Switzerland,  of  which  journey 
s  account  is  complete  and  interesting,  but  the  experience  is 
le  very  familiar  to  continental  tourists.  They  returned  to 
igland  by  the  way  of  Holland,  and  lingered  at  Amsterdam, 
5  Hague,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  to  examine  Flemish  art 
d  the  scenes  of  the  memorable  history  of  the  Netherlands. 
1  amusing  occurrence  is  recorded  in  his  journal  during  his 
it  to  Sir  Richard  Pakenham : 

Coolure  House,  July  6,  1856. — I  have  a  curious  incident 
s  morning.  The  weather  is  cloudy  and  windy,  and  I  am 
ake  at  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  very  early  hour,  reckoning  it 
Dut  four.  I  hear  a  rapping  at  a  door  which  I  believe  to  be 
e  leading  out  of  the  house  down  stairs.  The  raps  are  re- 
ited  at  intervals  with  increasing  vehemence.  I  think  some 
t-of-door  servant  wishing  to  get  in,  has  come  so  early  that 
body  in  the  house  is  awake  ; — more  rapping ; — more  still 
ough  half  an  hour.  I  wonder  no  one  answers.  I  get  up 
d  look  out  at  the  window,  but  can  see  no  one.     Rapping 
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again,  quite  violent  I  propose  to  myself  to  get  up  and  go 
down  stairs  and  let  the  man  in,  but  reflecl^  it  is  no  bosiocss 
of  mine,  so  I  lie  still.  Bang !  goes  a  gun,  I  jump  up  and  nm  Id 
the  window,  but  see  no  one.  Finally,  growing  insensible  (o 
rapping,  I  fall  asleep — thinkingitmustnowbe  near  eigfato'clodL 
Charles  will  be  in  presently  to  attend  to  me.  The  next  Iknof 
is  the  entrance  of  Sir  Richard  and  Charles  into  my  roois,i& 
an  anxious  salutation — ^what  is  the  matter  with  me?  Am  I 
ill  ?  I  am  quite  confounded  with  the  stir  of  this  accost  Sir 
Richard  tells  me  it  is  ten  o'clock, — ^that  Charles  came  to  JBjf 
door  at  eight  and  found  it  locked,  and  that  he  rapped  to  wakes 
me  so  long,  without  effect,  that  the  family  became  alanned; 
that  he,  Sir  l^hard,  tried  to  wake  me  by  rapping;  anddKBL 
firing  a  gun ;  and  that  as  all  had  failed,  th^  had  spliced  tfo 
ladders  together  and  Charles  had  got  in  at  my  winding- 
quite  a  perilous  adventure.  I  was  utterly  amazed ;  it  never  ooc<< 
curred  to  me  that  I  was  the  subject  of  these  efforts,  suppoaioS" 
that  my  door  was  unlocked ;  I  had  no  consciousness  of  haviflt' 
locked  it.  It  was  another  door  to  a  dressing-room,  whidi  iw» 
an  ante-chamber  to  where  I  slept,  and  the  inner  door  beiiig 
closed,  I  could  not  recognize  the  origin  of  the  noise  as  being 
so  near  me.  We  have  a  laugh  at  this  absurd  termination  of  a 
fright.  I  dress  rapidly,  and  get  to  breakfast  somewhat  before 
eleven,  where  I  find  Miss  Pakenham  kindly  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  me." 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  briefly  mentions  two  characteristic 
scenes  of  his  familiar  tour : 

Altorf,  Aug,  1 2th,  1856. — ^We  see  the  two  fountains  from 
one  to  the  other  of  which  Tell  shot  the  apple.  On  the  foun- 
tain near  which  the  boy  stood  there  is  a  statute  of  Tell  and 
his  son.  While  we  are  looking  at  this  place  a  singular  scene 
presents  itself.  There  is  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly 
children  and  women,  standing  around  the  front  of  a  large 
building,  a  man  in  a  cloak  quartered  with  black  and  yellow 
stands  near  the  building,  and  at  a  short  distance  ofi^  another  in 
the  same  strange  dress.     A  man  decently  clad  is  standing  on 
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3ne  block,  with  a  large  placard  hung  over  his  breast,  on 
:h  is  printed  to  word  "etrilgera" — to  us  quite  incompre- 
sible.     The  man's  expression  is  one  of  great  pain.     We 

that  he  has  been  convicted  of  cheating  in  a  lottery,  and 
landing  in  disgrace  before  the  town.  AVhile  we  are  look- 
at  him,  the  officer  in  the  cloak  walks  up  to  him  and 
2S  off  the  placard.  The  man  immediately  strips  his  jacket 
I  shirt  from  the  shoulders,  and  the  officer  gives  him  on 
bare  back,  thirty  stripes  with  a  kind  of  birch  broom, 
ch  apparently  gave  but  little  pain.  The  whipping  is  over 
about  a  minute,  and  the  man  dresses  himself  and*  walks 

This  is  the  high  place  of  Altorf— just  where  Tell  defied 
sler. 

Paris,  Sept.  5,  1856. — I  was  amused  yesterday  in  the  Ca- 
dial  of  Notre  Dame  with  a  characteristic  trait.  There  is  a 
cial  altar  and  chapel  to  the  Virgin  in  one  of  the  angles  of 
Cathedral,  where  fifty  little  candles, — offerings  of  devotees, 
*e  burning,  several  persons  on  their  knees,  and  a  number  of 
irs  placed,  fronting  towards  the  shrine.  Two  gentlemen, 
2[lish  or  American,  had  taken  two  of  these  chairs,  and  were 
tag  with  their  backs  to  the  Virgin.  An  official  in  uniform 
►reached  them,  and  ordered  them  to  rise,  which  they  did. 
then  turned  their  chairs  to  front  the  image,  saying  "  Mess- 
's^ Prenez  votres  chaises  comme  Us  sont  C^  est  plus  convena- 
"  Of  course  his  idea  was  that  they  were  guilty  of  impolite- 
5  in  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  Virgin.  He  could  con- 
'6  of  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  Virgin  was  actually 
sent, — that  the  image  was  the  Virgin^ 
One  of  the  first  and  dearest  objects  of  the  travellers  was  to 
:  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Gray,  of  which  the  following  de- 
ption  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  journal : 
Newton,  Limaraddy,  June  27,  1856. — We  take  the  train  to 
irton  Limaraddy,  with  a  view  to  visit  Mr.  Gray's  birth-place 
r  Dungiven, — on  the  river  Roe.  Mr.  Haslett  goes  with  us. 
ch  Newton  at  11,  get  a  couple  of  jaunting  cars,  and  set  out 
Dungiven, — a  beautiful  road,  and  through  a  beautiful,  well 
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oxldvareii  country.  We  see  Ben  Bradag^  the  mountain  M& 
Ony  CL*lked  so  mticli  sboaL  It  lies  just  upon  our  road,  vluck 
follows  the  course  of  the  Roe.  It  is  a  bald,  steep  hill,  sooe 
five  humlnKl  feet  high.  About  two  miles  fiom  Dui^;far9tB 
cbt?  old  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mr.  (kay's  fiither,  when  lit. 
was  pastor;  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  the  faMoejIi 
which  he  lived  and  where  Bir.  Ckay  was  born.  It  is  now  ^i 
Idrged  into  two  stories  and  mnderniTf?d.  Itwasfi)niieriyftMlji! 
low,  one-storied  stone  cottage^  with  tfiatched  roo£  It  is  AfcMr 
tdence  of  the  present  pastor,  Mr.  Macgill,  who  with  H'^- 
receives  us  very  kindly.  The  river  Roe  washes  die  faiif\ 
the  old  garden, — now  converted  into  lawn.  The  shrdib^l 
remains^  and  particularly  we  notice  the  old  bawtfaom  trti^V 
which  we  had  heard  so  modL  The  situation  is  one  dlfBOt^ 
nl  beauty,  and  the  country  around  very  pretty.  The  kda 
ore  ^pready  adected  by  this  visit,  and  a  aad  hour  is  speiAhi& 
\W  tind  some  beggars  near  die  gate  and  give  diemsef^P! 
shilling  We  now  set  off  to  Dungiven,  where  we  aniiiii 
a  short  time,  having  passed  some  beautiful  enclosed  grow 
:v*  :*.:::^  to  a  Mr.  Ogilw.  Before  going  to  Dungiven  we 
vl'i\c  :o  ihc  house  of  the  Misses  Kyles,  a  mile  back,  where  it 
noo:^i^  Mr.  Haslot:  had  stopped  on  the  way  to  advise  them  of 
our  a'i\o.  and  who,  through  him,  imHted  us  to  lunch  there, 
rho  tlitlKT  of  the  ladies  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Gray's, 
ar\vl  iiK'iulvr  of  h?s  tather^s  church.  They  give  us  a  good  re- 
past with  tu\o  preserved  plums,  raspberries,  beef,  etc.,  and  par- 
ticularly i;<.xxl  butter  and  cream,  which  abound  through  this 
cvHintry.  Ouugiven  is  a  \*illage  with  a  long-winding  street  of 
thatched  cottaires,  and  an  untenanted  castle  at  the  upper  end, 
some  beautiful  oKl  trees  and  a  fine  mountain  view.  Here  fte 
ladies  propose  to  return  tor  a  day  or  two,  to  order  some  mattos 
touchiiViX  a  memorial  of  their  father  in  the  old  church,  and  to 
give  somethini;  to  the  poor  of  the  parish." 

The  manner  in  which  this  act  of  filial  piety  was  accomplish- 
ed, we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  present  pastor  of  the  old 
church  where  Mr.  Gray's  father  once  ministered : 
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BovERA  Manse,  Near  Londonderry, ) 
Ireland,  Sept.  11th,  1856.  ) 

Dear  Mrs.  Kennedy  : — I  now  write  to  inform  you  that  Mr. 
irk  has  completed  the  tablet  and  sent  one  of  his  workmen  to 
ect  it  We  placed  it  on  the  left  side  of  the  pulpit,  where  it  is 
jible  to  nearly  all  the  congregation.  It  is  exceedingly  hand- 
le and  chaste,  and  the  inscription  very  appropriate.  On  the 
ibbath  after  its  erection,  I  explained  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
»ngregation,  that  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  their 
te  ministers,  the  Rev.  Francis  Gray,  and  also  to  his  son,  who, 
Tough  life,  cherished  a  fond  attachment  to  the  place  of  his 
Tth.  Many  of  the  old  members  of  the  congregation  have 
•Id  me  how  distinctly  they  remember  your  late  revered  father, 
his  tablet  will  tell  their  children's  children  that  there  was  one 
^ble  heart,  though  far  away,  which  clung  to  the  spot  where  he 
as  baptized  and  was  first  taught  to  worship  the  God  of  his 
thers.  "  May  we  all  mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
fright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

Your  family  name  is  very  dear  to  all  the  people  in  this 
iighborhood.  May  you  and  your  sister  be  long  spared  to  do 
)od,  and  to  be  called  blessed  as  your  fathers  have  been. 

I  am,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  Macgill. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  tablet : 

"In  Memoriam: 
TO  EDWARD  GRAY: 

lo  died  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States  of 
ierica,on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1856,  in  the  eightieth  year 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  this  parish,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
incis  Gray,  who  for  forty  years  held  the  station  of  pastor  of 
s  congregation.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  his  early  youth, 
i  through  a  long  and  prosperous  career,  cro^vned  with  the 
nor  of  a  virtuous  life,  in  which  his  benevolence  and  charities 
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kept  pace  with  his  success,  his  heart  ever  tfaixibbed  ^th  fiinh 
affection  towards  the  persons  and  scenes  which  were  assodated 
in  the  memory  of  his  childhood  with  this  humble  house  of  God. 
"  As  a  tribute  most  appropriate  to  that  afiection,  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  own  sympathy  with  its  object,  his  two  daii|^ 
ters,  his  only  children,  while  on  a  visit  &can  America  to  tins 
spot,  have  caused  this  tablet  to  be  erected  on  the  ist  of  July, 
1856." 


Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  ladies  returned  home  in  improved 
health ;  and  he  thus  sums  up  the  programme  of  their  excursion ; 

Baltimore,  Tuesday,  October  21,  1859. — I  have  been  ab- 
sent from  home  five  months  and  ten  days.    We  arrived  here 
last  night.     During  this  interval  I  have  seen  a  very  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  Old  World,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  many  interesting  objects  in  the  cities  and  countries  of  En- 
rope,  and  many  interesting  and  eminent  persons  in  England; 
in  regard  to  which  latter  country  I  have  a  most  agreeable 
disappointment.     I  have  found  it  a  beautiful,  cultivated  and 
embellished  land,  full  of  generous,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable 
people,  enriched  with  the  highest  intellectual  accomplishment, 
the  noblest  virtues,  and  the  most  liberal  sentiment.    I  have  no 
memory  or  association  relating  to  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land but  such  as  fill  me  with  respect  and  esteem,  and  the 
warmest  regard  for  the  people.     Our  travels  may  be  described 
as  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  the  finest  ship  of  the  ocean ;  from 
Liverpool  to  Chester  and  back ;  to  London — a  sojourn  there 
of  over  three  weeks,  with  excursions  to  Sandhurst,  to  Rich- 
mond, to   Albury  and   other  places  ;   then   to   Shrewsbury, 
Bangor,  Holyhood,   Dublin,  Londonderry,  Dungiven,  Ennis- 
killen  to  Mulligan,  and  Castle  Pollard  to  Wicklow,  to  Kil- 
larny  and  back  to  Dublin ;  then  to  London,  to  France  by 
Dover  and  Calais,  to  Lisle,  to  Ghent,  to  Brussels,  to  Antwerp, 
to  Cologne, — then  up  the  Rhine  to  Coblentz,  to  Mayence,  to 
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Frankfort,  to  Baden  Baden,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Interlaken,  Thun,  Berne,  Frieburg,  Avey,  Martigny,  Chamouni, 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Dijon  to  Paris ;  to  England  again  by  Calais 
and  Dover, — ^to  London,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  Car- 
lisle, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  York,  and  so  to  Liverpool 
and  back  to  the  United  States." 


JJFli  UF  JOHN    r.  KKNNKDr. 
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EXCEPT  his  iramediale  famiiy  none  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ] 
intimate  associates  were  aware  how  great  and  frequenl 
were  his  physical  sufferings.  The  cheerfulness  of  his  toapK 
and  his  self-abnegation,  made  him  appear  well  at  times  when  less 
buoyant  and  more  querulous  invalids  would  appeal  to  synqw- 
thy  or  take  refuge  in  morbid  discontent.  With  a  fine  neiyoos  , 
organization  he  was  never  robust,  and  the  least  exposure  or  it-  , 
regularity  brought  on  either  feverish  symptoms,  debili^,OTlo- 
col  pain ;  while  atmospheric  changes  induced  attacks  of  entmii- 
Of  the  course,  causes  and  character  of  this  malady  he  litpl 
notes  that  enabled  him  to  draw  up  a  singularly  lucid  statemenl, 
which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  medical  report ;  this  he  did 
because  the  professional  advice  he  received  at  home  and 
abroad,  indicali'd  that  the  case  was  an  obscure  one)  and  to 
remarks  as  to  the  eftects  of  different  mineral  springs  remiDii 
one  of  Montaigne's,  in  his  continental  tour,  wherein  the 
philosophical  invalid  and  the  cosmopolitan  traveller  are  co- 
evident.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Kennedy  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  this  tormenting  cutaneous  disorder ;  its  worst 
effect  was  upon  his  eyes,  which  were  often  so  weakened  there- 
by, that  he  was  obliged  to  refrain,  for  weeks,  from  reading  oi 
writing.  He  bore  this  trial  with  heroic  patience,  and,  as  usual, 
made  lieht  of  it  in  his  correspondence;  "the  foul  fiend," l^^ 
says  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Phil,  "has  got  hold  of  me.  J^ 
sore  with  a  peeling  .soreness,  like  an  onion,  every  day  stiippiDE 
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I  coat  and  sometimes  many  coats,  like  the  grave-digger  in 
Camlet."  In  addition  to  this  occasional  ailment,  his  lameness 
vas  a  severe  trial ;  two  falls  had  permanently  injured  the  sci- 
itic  nerve,  and  besides  the  obstacle  to  walking,  entailed  visita- 
ions  of  severe  pain.  When  exempt  therefrom,  his  spirits  rose 
md  his  enjoyment  of  physical  existence  was  intense ;  and  when 
lampered  and  secluded  thereby,  he  kept  complaint  and  de- 
gression in  abeyance,  and  treated  his  trials  with  determined 
^ood  humor  and  playful  defiance,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  his  letters  illustrate  :  "  My  dear  uncle,  after  a  week  of 
inti-lumbago  discipline  I  begin  to  be  somewhat  easy ;  lucky 
Lt  was  I  suspended  my  trip  to  yQur  region.  The  day  I  had 
appointed  to  set  out  was  spent  in  great  pain,  and  for  some 
days  after  I  was  unable  to  move.  By  the  aid  of  mustard,  ros- 
in, belladonna  and  I  don't  know  what,  laid  on  as  plasters,  I  was 
at  length  tinkered  into  convalescence,  leaving  a  square  of  about 
eight  inches  over  the  lumbar  region  welted  into  a  semi-blister 
and  giving  to  the  eye  the  impression  of  having  been  thrashed 
with  a  waffle-iron.  These  I  presume  may  be  considered  as  my 
certificates  of  admission  into  the  Horn  Gate  of  50 ; — *  let  us 
see  your  back ;  all  right,  walk  in :'  when  a  man  is  passing  that 
gate  his  friends  must  not  expect  him  to  be  punctual  to  railroad 
appointments ;  that  is  the  moral."  And  at  an  earlier  period, 
when  on  sick  leave  from  Washington,  he  writes  :  "  The  good 
luck  of  the  thing  is  that  I  thus  get  the  privileges  of  home, 
which,  even  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  physic,  is  so  much 
better  than  the  Capital  without  it.  We  are  on  the  lookout  for 
a  pair  of  canvas-backs  in  return  for  your  wild  turkey.  As  the 
harvest  is  cut,  garnered  and  thrashed,  we  may  indulge  in  a 
little  respite  for  social  purposes.  We  are  all  here  in  a  semi- 
salubrious  state,  that  is,  seasoning  a  somewhat  meagre  stock 
of  health  with  as  much  grumbling  as  is  calculated  to  render  it 

spicy." 

During  his  convalescence  from  a  more  acute  disorder,  he 
thus  writes : 

12 
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BALTfWQKK.  Mb}-  Q,  1;^. 
To  tHE  Host.  RoBEtl  C  WiSTHROP. 

Mt  Dear  Wintmrop  : — I  can  scarcely  guide  my  pen  oow 
at  ihc  thirty-seventh  diy  »nce  I  iras  assailed  by  what  the  doC' 
tors  cofuidcr  a  mild  typhoid  fei'er.  I  am  exceedingly  wcsk, 
though  gaining  something  e\"ery  day  in  the  way  of  re-establish- 
ment. I  am  tempted  to  th-.s  effort,  ho<R<ever,  by  the  desire  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  j'our  letters,  so  long  unanswered,  and 
also  lo  show  you  how  far  in  the  process  of  le-mtegration  I 
have  advanced.  I  have  been  truly,  as  the  sailors  say,  redaced 
to  bare  poles,  and  being  now  in  such  a  primordial  stale  of  laere 
frame-work,  I  have  hopes,  if  (here  be  any  really  good  matetisl 
extant  for  the  making  up  of  a  new  man,  to  be  able  to  supply 
myself  with  a  complete  re-assortment  of  elements  altogether 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  caslings-off  which  my  fewt 
took  for  its  own  aliment.     Don't  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 

you  should  see  at this  summer,  a  much  more  reputable 

image  or  phantasm  of  your  friend  than  you  have  seen  before- 
I  am  clearly  a  candidAle  for  the  best  fashions  and  under  less 
impediments  than  most  men  who  are  concerned  for  the  repaif 
of  their  tenements  of  clay.  I  have  ridden  out  once,  and  mS" 
to  repeat  the  experiment  to-day. 

My  appetite  is  beginning  to  take  a  slight  savor  of  that  of 
the  shark — though,  in  this  matter  of  eating,  I  am  yet  a  man 
forbid.  IVe  shall  get  to  the  country  in  a  fortnight,  after  which 
I  go  to  my  niece  Annie's  wedding,  and  then  I  hope,  about  the 
last  days  of  June,  to  set  out  with  Mrs.  K.  for  New  Bedford,  W 
keep  our  appointment  for  the  fourth  of  July,  This  may  depend 
upon  Mr.  Gray's  health,  which,  at  present,  is  very  bad,  and  may 
become  critical.  ■  I  hope  otherwise,  and  count  on  seeing  you  as 
proposed.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Grinneil  and  his  family, 
and  present  Mrs.  K.  and  myself,  with  the  kindest  regards,  to 
your  sister  an(I  Dr.  Warren,  to  Miss  Tappan  and  other  good 
friends  of  your  circle.  Weak  in  hand  but  strong  in  all  mdo- 
net  of  esteem,  I  am,  my  dear  friend,  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 
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In  the  following  letter  reference  is  made  to  the  lameness 
efore  noted,  as  having  increased ;  thenceforth  it  interfered 
ith  active  habits,  end  had  a  serious  effect  upon  his  general 
ealth : 

Bajltimore,  Oct.  23,  1860. 
'o  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 

My  Dear  Tuckerman  : — On  passing  through  Philadelphia 
stopped  long  enough  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Lippincott,  to 
'hom  I  gave  directions  to  send  you  a  copy  of  all  my  books, 
nd  I  made  an  inscription  to  you  on  the  fly  leaf  of  "  Swallow 
Jam,"  the  first  in  the  series.  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  I 
ave  this  order,  and  I  hope  they  have  long  since  reached  you, 
s  Mr.  L.  promised  to  send  them  to  you  without  delay.  I  beg 
outo  accept  them  as  a  remembrance  of  the  pleasant  hours  we 
ave  spent  together,  and  as  a  token  of  my  regard,  which  I  hope 
ou  will  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  testify  to .  you  in  my  own 
ouse,  here  in  Baltimore,  whenever  your  wanderings  may  bring 
ou  to  this  State. 

My  lameness,  which  was  painful  enough  when  I  was  in  New- 
lort,  has  so  much  increased  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  my 
ihysician,  who  has  ordered  me  into  a  state  of  rest,  which  prom- 
ses  to  confine  me  to  my  study  the  greater  part  of  the  coming 
/inter. 

This  is  one  of  the  experiences  of  life,  to  which  I  have  learn- 
d  to  submit  with  a  good  grace.  It  turns  my  thoughts  very  nat- 
irally  to  the  cultivation  of  the  society  of  my  friends,  among 
i^hom  I  am  particularly  happy  to  consider  you  one. 

With  kindest  regard,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  original  accident 
>ccurred  which  caused  this  infirmity  ;  and  it  is  alluded  to  with 
he  same  cheerfiil  patience  in  the  letter  which  thus  describes 
ts  origin : 
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Elucott's  MixJjB,  Oct.  18, 1840' 
To  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop. 

My  Dear  Winthrop  : — Mrs.  Kennedy  has  just  leod^^ 
your  kind  letter,  and  as  I  am  able  to  speak  for  myself  1 1^^^ 
upon  me  to  answer.     I  was  thrown  on  the  first  day  of  tt>J^ 
month,  from  my  horse,  while  riding  in  the  neighborhood,  n<^^ 
near  Baltimore,  as  the  papers  had  it,  by  a  very  culpable  pie^^^ 
of  carelessness,  which  I  fear  will  seriously  disparage  my  preteTm"" 
sions  to  horsemanship.     Mr.  Gray  has  a  pony  of  many  virtues^ 
but  tarnished,  as  too  often  happens  with  other  accomplished! 
beings,  with  one  most  censurable  vice.    It  is  this ;  a  peculiar  en-"" 
joyment  of  the  surprise  which  he  ^des  he  raises  in  your  brea^'^ 
by  unexpectedly  throwing  you  to  the  ground.     This  is  quite    sa- 
passion  \^lth  him.     He  is  always  on  the  ^  vwe  to  get  this  a.d' 
\^ntage  of  you,  and  his  mode  of  accomplishing  it  is  to  take    ^ 
moment  when  he  thinks  you  are  off  your  guard,  and,  by  the  sad- 
den describing  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  with  his  body,  upon  tf»^ 
pivot  of  his  hind  legs,  towards  the  right  or  left  of  his  pafli,  "t^ 
drop  you  exactly  plumb  beneath  the  position  which  you  occ**' 
pied  at  the  commencement  of  the  feat.     The  story  went  in  thi^ 
flimily,  that  he  was  scary ;  but  I  have  found  that  this  is  a  mi^' 
conception.     He  does  the  thing  as  a  good  joke.     It  was  mi^" 
taking  this  fact  that  led  to  my  accident.     I  had  been  riding 
through  a  thicket,  from  which   I  had  just  emerged  coverecx 
with  down  and  cobwebs  ;  and  entering  upon  a  common  whicli- 
was  sprinkled  over  with  stones,  and  going  at  a  slow  walk,  witb 
nothing  in  view  that  was  likely  to  frighten  the  little  beast,  I 
dropped  the  reins  carelessly  upon  his  neck,  and  was  shaking 
the  lappels  of  my  coat  with  both  hands,  when  he  made  the  math- 
ematical digressions  I  have  referred  to  ;  he  reared  back  a  little 
at  a  time  and  lowered  his  head,  so  as  to  bring  my  right  leg 
very  quickly  and  cleanly  over  the  pommel,  and  then  to  drop  me 
with  a  very  severe  concussion  on  the  stony  field.     The  point 
of  contact  with  the  ground  was  my  left  hip,  and  the  effect  of 
the  blow  was  to  keep  me,  when  I  fell,  incapable  of  motion  about 
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an  hour  and  a  half,  within  which  time  I  was  able  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  persons  in  the  neighborhood.  I  was  borne  to  a  farm- 
house, which  was  fortunately  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 
on  a  litter,  and  thence  transported  in  a  cart,  upon  which  my 
litter  was  deposited,  to  my  home  here,  about  two  miles.  A 
surgical  examination  has  shown  some  severe  laceration  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  hip,  though  luckily  no  broken  bone. 
I  have  been  on  my  back  ever  since,  and  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain,  especially  through  the  night.  I  am,  however,  im- 
proving slowly ;  the  pain  has  nearly  left  me,  and  I  have  some 
hopes  that,  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  may  at  least  be  permitted 
to  change  my  position  in  bed,  which  has  grown  very  irksome  to 
me.  Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  crutches  I  may  wander  a  little 
about  the  house.  But  such  mischiefs  are  slow  of  repair,  and 
need  philosophy  as  well  as  medicine.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  will  be  at  Washington  next  winter  again.  I  think  we  are 
likely  to  find  a  session  of  the  highest  political  interest.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  wishes  me  to  leave  her  space  for  a  few  lines  to  send 
some  kind  remembrance  to  the  ladies  of  your  family.  I  desire 
in  advance  to  join  her  in  tendering  them  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  esteem,  and  to  beg  their  good  wishes.  Very  truly,  your 
friend,  J.  P.  Kennedy. 

To  the  same  friend  he  thus  comments  on  tiie  later  aggrava- 
tion of  his  infirmity. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  20th,  1860. 
My  Dear  Winthrop  : —  *  *  *  I  am  now  a  prisoner 
in  my  study,  scratching  another  and  desperate  notch  in  the 
tally-stick  of  my  life,  to  mark  the  stage  of  my  down-hill  journey. 
My  leg  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  institution,  and  is  organ- 
izing a  government  of  its  own.  It  has  already  a  privy  council 
of  doctors,  three  in  number,  who  are  to  be  here  presently  to 
hold  a  session  upon  the  question,  "  What  is  it?"  which  may  or 
may  not  settle  the  point,  now  doubtful  in  my  constitution, 
whether  my  leg  is  to  be  free  or  slave, — extension  or  non  exten- 
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being  die  direct  Issue.  Tlie  hmriiesa  has  bcreaded  to 
due  point  diat  I  am  ordered  to  abstain  fnm  iralkmg  ks  the 
ae2U  two  or  three  monthsi  and  die  council  to  day  id  to  detio:- 
vtiK  whetber  my  rest  is  to  be  borizontal  or  angular,  cooGhant 
%ir  ^eduic.  My  suspidon  is  that  I  shall  be  sentenced  ^  k 
JMnaf  twice  a  week  ill  a  drcumferenoeof  ^wtsaroandniyl^ 
bi|iik  Ugtuhr  liid  on,  with  a  central  fire  more  fieioefy  apfilied 
t»  auuw  A  deep  sore  which  shall  be  fed  once  a  wedd^afiesb, 
:!Jktc7c\»cictot  bx  iroo.  The  qx>ts  of  the  drcumfereQce  I 
sOuMnii  aocccjecc  id  *^mm  ^  ^^fimdsr /audt  aiaacfir,''— bat 
9Uit  ccttm :  nry  mi^gfat  as  wdl  make  John  Huss  of  me  at 
^AKe  Jtaiacr  jiLiisaeadofeiviiicrmeHuss  in  dribblets  once  a 


*.   «■ 
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^K:  j»:txcij!  :»ctte  ct  dbe  case  is  that  my  lameness  has  beeu 
*Mot^ft^ul^  ^vot  cjY  ca  day,  with  certain  manifestatkms  tb^ 
\\^  .V  t  sictteif  c<  ifte  possibility  of  some  injury  to  the  booe 
>/«  jw  .M&i  4mi  ;SkVttC  oa  which  case  horizontal  rest  will  be- 
o.sHV  itoidixtnsi^Li:  a>  a  one.  Anodier  conjecture  is,  Aat  the 
.ix;;:-v.  -vv  n.5'  X'  ^tt  ±1^  zi'jscular  tissues  or  of  the  int^ 
V    .\     -    ^      *»^--  .-^v:  •^^-  vvr.x5  :r.  05  the  instrument  of  a  re- 

jx  cji?^  »*-!".  aoc  iwrove  so  bad    Thus, 

:.  .'.vsii'.u  jLlzirr.JLCe  between  my  bed  with 

^     vr,  JLs:''  :."  niy  erudition,  and  my  ann- 

•  ^      ,    .      V  '^'s^  ,x-:t  ::r.c  :-k  and  a  chance  of  writing 

*\      •■     .X    rv   ,\:\:r  fncr^ds.  in  the  interim  be- 

N        \  V.    •  ^  ■    X   «,v«.c-il  inversions  of  the  doctors. 

^  .xN  .^  \v.     V     »■     X  r.srre,  jLr.d  I  shall  know  all 

*s>KX  P.  Kexxedy. 

\  X   v-  ix  "^  ^  '  X  ^  :v  ,v     V  V.    ki:r.r.N:'dy  said  to  his  wife— 

^v  '•■        N    '         V    ,  V    V   "o.'.         "^  ^v:u  bow  much  illness 

V;^«v  :^'.   •         N\    V     v\        \x  r.vcv  :a:::i  was  good  forme," 

^  ,«N».NS\*\\  •'.  Nv;  vr:  V    -^.r»;;:3i.r.:l/ borne,  is  beneficial 
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Mr.  Kennedy,  during  the  intervals  of  official  life,  planned 
■nany  literary  works,  some  of  which  he  commenced  and  for 
Dthers  made  copious  notes.     They  indicate  the  varied  scope 
)f  his  mind,  and  suggest  how  productive  it  would  have  been, 
n  this  regard,  had  time,  health  and  encouragement  favored  his 
astes  and  purposes.     "A  book,"  he  writes,  "of  great  value 
night  be  written  or  compiled  on  a  Plan  of  Popular  Instruction, 
n  illustration  of  *  What  is  Education  ?'  "     He  proposes,  to  write 
1  "  chapter  to  show  that  the  only  democratic  portion  of  our 
Constitution  is  the  House  of  Representatives ;"  an  essay  on 
•*  the  Instinct  of  Society,  and  the  difference  it  produces  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  I"  a  paper  on  "  Dupery" — "  show  it  up 
in  a  sketch  of  a  great,  successful  leader  of  the  Locofocos."     He 
left  fragments  of  Ethical  and  Theological  essays ;  on  "  Repent- 
ance," "  Charity,"  "The  Mystery  of  Opinion,"  "  Scoundrelism  in 
Politics,"  eU.     "A  fine  subject  for  an  essay,"  he  writes,  "  would 
be  *  Memories  of  Music'    Without  possessing  any  thing  like  an 
accurate  ear  for  music,  and  knowing  nothing  of  it  as  a  science,  I 
have  still  a  most  vivid  pleasure  in  listening  to  it."     Under  date 
of  Nov.  14,  1853,  he  writes :  "  I  commence  to-day  my  prepar- 
atory course  of  investigation  and  notes  for  a  work  I  have  long 
thought  of  writing,  on  the  State  of  Society,  principles  and  polit- 
ical events  of  this  country,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
Revolution."     Again,  while  at  Virginia  Springs,  in  August, 
1857,  he  writes:   "Thinking  over  the  tale  of  the  Dragon,  I 
might  make  it  a  continuation  of  Quodlibet ;  the  Dragon  should 
be  a  symbol  or  personation  of  nullification,  disunion,  seces- 
sion, an  element  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Quodlibet 
which  makes  discord."     In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
writes  :  "I  am  meditating  a  lecture  for  the  Maryland  Institute, 
and  I  think  I  have  a  good  subject  and  one  which  might  be  in- 
teresting— "  Peace,  the  true  conservator  of  the  balance  of  Pow- 
er ;"  I  would  show  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  is  necessarily  educating  nations  for  free 
government — government  by  force  of  protective  laws,  and  that 
we  best  conserve  the  cause  of  human  rights  by  lasting  peace." 
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Among  the  snbjects  of  fragments  of  essays,  in  his  noieJw^ 
often  in  the  Iiighest  degree  suggestive,  bot  too  iocomplete  for 
publicatioa  ;  are  "  Immortalii)-,"  "  Longtni-iiy,"  "  Cereinonies," 
"Parties,"  "EJiglish  Societ),"  "Slavery  as  r^arded  bj  the 
Constitution  and  its  Founders ;"  "  War  the  Great  Abolition ial,'' 
"  Free  and  Klave  Slates  Contrasted."  S<»iie  of  the  thoughB 
herein  expressed,  lie  aflcnvard  wove  into  bis  published  argu- 
ments on  the  questions  of  the  day. "  A  series  of  papers  from 
his  pen  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  papers,  many  years  ago, 
called  the  ''Man  in  the  Mask  -"  and  another  was  commenced 
under  the  title  of  "  Confessions  of  an  Office-Holder."  Other  oc- 
casional contributions,  both  effective  and  seasonable,  are  his 
letter  on  Imprisonment  for  Debt  (Baltimore  Patriot,  iBji;] 
on  the  Public  School  System  (r824)  ;  speech  on  releasing 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  pressure  of  debt  (Baltimore  Amtriaii 
1826)  i  The  Brown  Papers  (Baltimore  Patriot,  Se/>t.  1839). 
To  these  may  be  added  his  appeal  to  the  IVhigs  of  Riltimore 
{1844) ;  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Pres- 
ervalion  of  Washington's  camp  chest ;  letter  on  the  Anneia- 
lion  ofTexas  (1844);  Letter  to  Campbell  (1844);  speech  at  the 
Webster  festival  in  Philadelphia ;  letter  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Second  District  in  the  canvass  of  1S47  ;  on  the  Mexican  War; 
speech  at  the  Whig  meeting  at  Hagerstown  (Sept.  21,  1848); 
siMJCch  at  a  meeting  of  the  Old  Defenders  (war  of  18  ra)  to  cel- 
ebrate Washington's  birth-day  Feb.  22,  1852  ;  Address  to  the 
Mechanics  and  Workingmen  of  Baltimore  ;  two  papers  on  ihe 
Experience  of  a  Middle-aged  Gentleman  {Baltimore  A"""' 
can,  182J);  "To  the  Young  Whigs  of  New  York." 

We  note  these  incidental  writings  and  speeches  because  they 
evidence  the  public  spirit  and  seasonable  advocacy  of  Mr.  Ken' 
nedy  on  questions  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
its  culture  and  progress,  as  well  as  to  the  success  of  his  parly. 
After  his  first  experiments  in  addressing  the  masses,  his  style 
and  method  became  practical  as  well  as  eloquent  In  the  glow 
of  his  patriotic  feelings,  when,  in  early  youth,  he  volunteered 
to  defend  the  city  menaced  by  the  British,  he  wrote  anony 
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moiisly  in  the  local  journals,  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  to 
rally  for  the  protection  of  their  homes ;  but  finding  that  his  ar- 
ticles excited  no  attention,  he  remarks  :  "  I  have  since  learned 
that  fine  writing  falls  on  the  business  world  like  water  on  a 
duck's  back."  While  promptly  meeting  with  his  pen  or  voice  the 
occasional  calls  of  society  and  political  exigencies,  he  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  constantly  meditated  more  purely  literary  under- 
takings ;  he  observes,  after  writing  a  programme  of  this  kind, 
**  These  are  the  principal  undertakings  on  my  hands  and  which 
I  may  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years." 

One  of  his  latest  enterprises  of  a  literary  kind,  was  the  com- 
pilation of  a  volume   of  facsimile  "  Autograph   Leaves   of 
American  authors;"   it  was  a  felicitous  expedient  in  aid  of 
the  Fair  held  in  Baltimore  for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers during  the  war  for  the  Union.     The  design  included  a 
characteristic  manuscript  from  all  the  leading  authors  of  the 
country,  with  their  signatures.    Assisted  by  Colonel  Alexander 
Bliss,  who  was  assiduous  in  the  work,  Mr.  Kennedy  succeeded, 
in  a  few  weeks,  in  obtaining  autograph  leaves  of  about  ninety 
native  poets  and  prose  writers,  living  and  dead.     The  volume 
is  unique,  and  is  very  scarce — the  limited  edition  having  been 
very  soon  exhausted.     The  exact  transcript,  in  lithograph,  of 
choice  selections  from  favorite  works,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  authors,  collected  in  an  appropriately  bound  volume,  form 
a  curious  and  interesting  literary  memorial.     Its  preparation 
agreeably  renewed  Mr.  Kennedy's  association  with  his  old 
friends   among  American    authors ;    and   brought  him   into 
pleasant  relations  with  those  with  whom  he   was  previous- 
ly unacquainted.     In  the  preface  to  the  "  Autograph  Leaves," 
dated  Baltimore,  April  19th,  1864,  he  says  :   "  It  is  not  often 
that   circumstances   concur  to   produce  a  volume   like   this. 
Nothing  less  than  the  stimulus  of  some  extraordinary  impulse 
stirring  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  a  beneficent  enterprise,  could 
enlist  the  service  of  such  a  company  as  have  contributed  to 
the  composition  of  this  book.     The  havoc  of  this  ferocious 
war,  so  madly  hurled  upon  our  peaceful  land,  has  filled  our 
12* 
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Philip  Sidney,"  "  The  Simple  Cobbler,"  "  Sterline's 
ns,"  "  Sir  John  Suckling's  Fragmenta  Aurea." 

Ellicott's  Mills,  Oct.  1, 1854. 

EAR  Bryan  : — I  have  read  the  verses  again  and  again, 
such  a  foretaste,  have  a  longing  hope  for  the  rest, 
like  to  know  the  poet,  for  he  is  assuredly  a  good 
well  as  a  rare  workman.  The  versification  is  pecu- 
Ddious,  and  its  music  is  that  of  a  gentle  heart  and  a 
iper.  The  tribute  is  as  graceful  as  if  it  had  come 
pen  of  Pope,  and  as  genial  as  that  of  Goldsmith, 
pictures  have  the  flavor  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
s  really  a  pleasant  thing  to  find,  in  this  day,  a  student 
:apacity  and  the  taste  to  refresh  his  spirit  with  the 
those  old  wells  of  poesy.  We  have  so  much  intensifi- 
ite,  such  gushing  emotions  in  such  excruciating  words, 
itillation  of  wonderful  quintessences  in  such  incom- 
le  alembics  of  thought,  and  such  a  rattle  and  roar  of 
)comotives,  that  the  man  who  will  recall  the  art  back 
nain  of  common  sense,  and  restore  the  human  heart 
Dlace  in  the  human  economy,  and  render  it,  once  more 
and  intelligible  viscus,  will  be,  I  think,  entitled  to  a 
Dte  of  thanks,  and,  if  he  get  his  deserts,  be  made 
ident,  at  least,  in  the  Republic  of  letters. 

BALTrMORK,  April  18, 1851. 

EAR : — I  have  just  finished  a  reviewal  and  a  revi- 

r  article.     I  like  it  in  the  main,  very  well.     The  ar- 

good,  and  the  execution  in  parts  very  good, — in 
^^ery  good. 

let  me  say  to  you,  as  a  brother  author,  you  have  a  vil- 
actice  of  writing  the  page  so  full  as  to  leave  one  to  in- 

was  the  last  page  you  expected  to  find  upon  earth. 

no  margin — no  top — no  bottom.     Is  paper  scarce  in 

that  a  man  should  deny  his  manuscript  an  inch  of 
I  territory  ?     I'll  subscribe  for  a  ream,  or  send  you 
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one,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  stuff  it  from  N.  E.  comer  to  S.  W. 
so  full  of  ink  that  a  friend  can't  make  a  marginal  note.  Then 
again,  you  write  too  close.  Your  lines  should  be  more  open, — 
and,  then  again,  brother  author,  you  don't  write  plain  enough. 
You  should  write  as  if  you  were  printing,  making  every  word 
so  plain  that  the  compositor  cannot  possibly  mistake  it  You 
should  also  particularly  remember  that  length  is  a  word  that  has 
a  ^  in  it,  and  is  a  different  thing  from  lenth.  Another  thing — 
the  fSy  which  are  a  very  respectable  letter  in  the  alphabet,  have 
not  yet  got  into  the  fashion  which  you  want  then  to  adopt,  of 
flying  their  crosses  in  the  air,  thus  TT — 'tis  essentially  a  cross 
letter,  and  can't  get  rid  of  that  temper. 

I  wish  you  would  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  written  speech  is 
very  usefully  broken  mXo  paragraphs^  now  and  then  ;  and  that 
sentences  ought  not  to  be  written  five  miles  long  before  you 
come  to  a  period. 

So  much  for  externals  and  matters  of  shape.  As  to  the 
interior  qualities,  I  object  to  your  stopping,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grave  argument,  and  laying  down  your  pen  and  then  cutting 
a  few  somersets  on  the  carpet  and  afterwards  writing  them 
down,  as  somersets  can  be  written  in  the  hiatus  which  this 
freak  produces.  What's  the  meaning  of  "  Ha !  old  True- 
penny, etc.  ?"  and  "  now  for  it,"  and  forty  other  Merry  An- 
drewisms  which  I  find  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  saying,  when 
you  have  stated  an  argument,  "this  is  the  argument."  Well, 
it  is  the  argument,  whether  you  say  it  or  not,  particularly 
when  you  have  said  before,  "here  is  the  argument."  As  a  man 
of  veracity,  I  believe  you  on  the  first -assertion,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  argument. 

I  have  another  remark  to  make  in  regard  to  your  style.  It 
is  too  distressingly  intense.  What  new  caprice  has  taken  hold 
of  you  ?  You  formerly  wrote  in  a  fine,  clear,  transparent  style, 
that  was  particularly  good  ;  but  recently  you  have  so  bedevilled 
and  bemystified  and  transcendentalized  your  style  with  such 
cracking  of  heart-strings,  subjectivity  of  emotion,  and  with 
such   penetration  into   metaphysical   mill-stones,  and  are  in 
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ich  evident  tortures  from  unnatural  retention  of  great,  wal- 
)ping  sentimentalities,  that  require  great  walloping  words  to 
eliver  them,  that  I  sometimes  don't  know  you.  Pray  write 
ke  J.  P.  K.,  and  let  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  De  Quincey  go 
leir  own  gait,  without  having  you  at  their  heels." 

Washington,  July,  1852. — I  sighed  to  leave  my  library  and 
s  associations  to  come  here.  On  Saturday  last,  I  sat  there  till 
he  hour  for  parting  arrived,  and  as  I  took  my  hat  and  cane  in 
ny  hand,  there  was  a  recognizable  melancholy  in  the  assumed 
:heerfulness  with  which  I  turned  to  my  dear  old  books — so 
juiet  and  so  decent  in  their  repose — and  said,  "  Good-by, 
ads  ;  I'm  going  to  leave  you.  Take  care  of  yourselves,  and 
3e  as  happy  as  you  can — though  that  can't  be  much  in  my  ab- 
sence— ^till  I  return.  We  will  have  a  bout  together  again,  old 
fellows.  Good-by."  I  said  this  so  jauntily  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them  that  didn't  see  I  was  acting." 

Recognition  of  his  usefulness  and  good  repute  flowed  in 
upon  him  in  honorary  memberships  and  academic  degrees  from 
his  Baccalaureate  as  graduate  of  the  College  of  Baltimore,  in 
181 2  :  in  January,  1840,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico ;  in  1846,  member  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society;  in  1853,  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  ;  in  1856,  of  the  American  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society  ;  in  1842,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  ;  in  1852,  Honorary  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Lyceum  ;  in  1859,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Iowa  ;  1858,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  1863,  Fellow  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  same  year  he  received  from 
Harvard  University  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ; 
and  1866  was  appointed  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Senmil  visit  to  Europe;  Extracts  from  Joiimal;  Letters  to  Hon,  R.C 

\VintUn)p  and  Jadge  Bryan.    • 

IN  Aujifust,  1857,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  embarked  froo 
New  York  in  the  Steamer  Baltic     Miss  Gray  had  sailed 
the  previous  May  and  awaited  their  arrival.    They  were  accoffl- 
panied  on  this  occasion  by  another  beautiful  daughter  of  Mi. 
IVnninjjton ;  who,  wherever   they   went,  excited  the  interest 
which  American  female  beauty  invariably  awakens  in  Europe. 
Friends  on  Staten  Island  waved  them  adieus  as  they  passed 
down  the  harbor ;    after  a  pleasant  voyage   they  landed  io 
good    health,  and   immediately  began  a  tour  through  Great 
Ikitain  ;  Mr.  Kennedy  only  lingered  in  Liverpool  to  attend  the 
c  ourls,  whose  character  antl  proceedings  he  notes  with  profes- 
sional insiL;ht.     Tlicy  then  proceeded  at  once  to  Edinburgh, 
ami  many  paj^os  of  his  journal  are  devoted  to  that  picturesque 
and  historical  city,  with  its  endeared  memories  of  Burns  and 
Scolt,  IcL^al  antl  medical   worthies,  and    literary   associations. 
Thence  thoy  went  castle-hunting,  and,  with  infinite  relish,  ex- 
pUncd  those  of  Stirling  and  Roslyn  ;  visited  the  lakes,  made 
the  usual  tour  of  the  Trosachs  ;   passed  a  few  days  in  Glas- 
gow, antl  then  went  to  the  English  lakes  and  revelled  in  the 
beautiful  sceiicry  so  runiliar  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  South- 
ey  and  De  (^uincey  ;  this  rural  experience  was  succeeded  by 
some  delightful  weeks  fondly  bestowed  upon  the  most  celebra- 
ted old  Abbeys  and  finest  Cathedrals,  until  they  reached  Man- 
chester just  in  time  to  enjoy  the  Art  Exhibition  which,  then  and 
there,  called  together,  for  months,  so  many  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  historic.     Ha\ang  visited  several  famous  hereditary 
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seats  of  the  nobility,  especially  Haddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth, 
they  reached  London  all  the  more  able  to  appreciate  its  social 
privileges  from  this  previous  acquaintance  with  the  countr}-, 
its  scenery,  traits  and  antiquities ;  on  their  way  thither  Derby, 
Rugby  and  Oxford  were  visited ;  and  upon  their  arrival,  Mr. 
Kennedy's  old  diplomatic  and  travelling  friends,  whom  he  had 
first  known  in  America  and  afterwards  corresponded  with, 
promptly  and  gladly  renewed  their  intercourse  with  him  and 
made  the  party  immediately  at  home  in  London  society ;  where 
they  were  the  recipients  of  constant  hospitality.  The  record 
of  this  experience  of  English  social  life,  and  especially  of  inter- 
views with  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  church  and 
state,  is  full  of  grateful  zest ;  but  it  was  on  his  later  and 
longer  sojourns  in  London  that  these  friendships  yielded  their 
most  satisfactory  fruit.  On  the  present  occasion  want  of  time 
obliged  him  to  tear  himself  from  a  round  of  charming  engage- 
ments and  hasten  to  the  Continent.  Like  all  Americans  on 
their  early  and  brief  visits  to  Paris,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  com- 
panions were  then  exclusively  occupied  in  sight-seeing ;  his  im- 
pressions of  the  superficial  life,  the  local  phenomena,  the  insti- 
tutions and  resources  of  the  French  capital,  are  written  with 
full  and  fresh  details;  he  thus  described  the  routine  of  daily 
life,  its  panorama  and  its  traits,  the  theatres,  churches,  bridges, 
quays,  squares,  operas, /e/<?i',  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the 
tboughtfulness  of  a  philosopher ;  but  laments  that  he  has  nei- 
ther the  leisure  or  the  facilities  requisite  to  examine  the  interi- 
or life  and  realize  the  social,  scientific  and  professional  experi- 
ence so  significant  and  unique  ;  an  opportunity  for  which  was 
amply  afforded  him  a  few  years  later.  Meantime,  however,  he 
visited  the  south  of  France  ;  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Avig- 
non, Nismes,  Cannes,  and  Antibes,  went  over  the  Cornice  road 
to  Nice ;  and,  by  Genoa  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Naples  and 
Rome.  This  tour  in  southern  Europe  was  full  of  interest  to 
the  travellers,  and  very  candid  and  constant  notes  of  routes  and 
scenery,  paintings  and  relics,  churches  and  characters,  ceremo- 
nies and  encounters,  indicate  how  assiduous,  intelligent  and 
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r ATnMBAU^  ruswASBB,  Sept  SI,  18SL 

V«  I\s:uL  V'rxrviajr: — We  were  eleven  days  and  sone 

V.^u>  mfiii-'j]^  ^qr  cdua^  roM  Ae  New  Worid  to  the  014 > 

^*^tV^'   'v^'*'^^  ^ikua^  ^cfts^  pDKficsed  §at  onr  good  shqp^  tlie  Bal* 

c     >^i:  n2»;  «;&  j!fc  ^  nna  ber  Rfnir  dock  in  a  hrni^ 

»  *  ^^j   i.f  ^  .or  r^^f.-ri<Ctt»i  rxt:  ^ras  necessaiy  to  her  comiJete 

■v'  s,\  *  Uwc  T3:c^  bi5:e  the  less  speed,"  was  de- 

^     >«     ■,'      •  ...    ,  vyx:*-u:r3Ci  i>  i  rrje  proverbu     Yetthevoy- 

...    •    X  ^  -'v,- ,    .     r-..T-VLCi>u;  rj  zLike  :he  extra  davortwo 

■    X  ,^.^  ,-i.-..>ic  .-;";   fjr  d>e  vreadier  was  good, 

'^    ^      .*  ••       -  ,\       vx    -^-^  4i,-^I^i-:.  aZC  ihe  ship  a  master- 

•     »  >  -  .         -• ,","  .  ^ .  r: « :v  .1  rj :  ^ — -tr  >iT  ncihing  of  her  higher 

•  ^    '    ^  .      .^  ^^CN  •  ,Vi  . :;. .  uTciiirir^esiS  acd  temperance, 

'  •' '      ^         .V      ,x   V     ^'.ciirjcizii  iLit  she  behaved  so- 

^  -■  ^  '-  .^    ^  ov  ,-i:  :X'5<'  2CJLi:pirir^  lurchiEsgs,  and 

'^        tv^-i'  ■  '  ''•'      X    j:  v   ^Cirnir-n-is  ^rr>j}-ed  wiih  in  feist 

^ '    .^      V    ...x.  :  V.  '.     V  >v  X  rj^rx-  r£'C~.:!eS'  herself  upon  the 

, .  .\..s  v?v   -*  vx  ,'»  .     ,\\v'  ,\j:.^  "Sil^TT.  r^-ff'  Sr-'Tg  just  eight 

^  \"^    '-'^^  '^^'-     >iV  .\,Nv:v',i  .    i7vi  >i(£  l^is  .^roini  in  coDse- 

•A.>  ,,^   '"'^^'-^^-  -i"-v-  '^-^   ^"  ic,-:^.::r^  i  .Vi=:rii5>~  bj  die  isle  of 
vNv-vi::^  S  -^a^  ,\*'  Ctlcj*..*^  <c.  Vx£*  'wiScc:  s&e  has  been  do- 
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g  very  sedulously  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Our  first 
rious  occupation  was  to  go  to  Manchester  to  see  the  Art- 
re  asures,  as  they  say  here,  by  way  of  making  the  Treasures 
Art  more  conformable  to  the  Germanized  tone  of  the  man- 
ors of  the  Court.  And,  there,  such  a  show  ! — beginning  with 
Lmabue's  angels  done  up  in  gold-leaf,  and  ending  in  pewter 
edals  of  the  Exhibition,  struck  off,  fifty  in  a  minute — ^price, 
^opence, — and  comprehending  within  the  series,  about  a 
ile  and  a  half  of  pictures,  among  which  I  observed  your 
•eat  grandmother,  Godiva  ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  statues,  and 
Dout  fifty  crates  of  old  china — the  whole  valued  at  seven 
lilUons  sterling.  It  is  a  splendid  study,  which  one  might 
ork  in  for  a  month,  and  for  which  our  five  hours  of  toilsome 
erambulation  was  but  a  wasted  labor.  Such  a  collection  was 
ever  made  before  upon  the  earth,  and,  I  fancy,  never  will  be 
laide  again,  as  they  say  it  has  turned  out  to  be,  as  a  pecun- 
iry  speculation,  a  failure.  The  complaint  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers is,  that  the  popular  English  ecstasy  for  Art  is  not  in- 
ense  enough  to  pay,  which  is  but  a  translation  of  their  per- 
eption  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  throwing  their  pearls 
>efore  swine.  It  is  exquisitely  rich,  and,  to  an  artist  like 
>eorge  (tell  him  this),  is  worth  a  voyage  over  the  far-resound- 
ng  sea.  We  are  going  back  there  in  a  few  days  to  spend  our 
equinoctial  storm — which  ought  to  set  in  on  Wednesday  next — 
n  the  Exhibition  rooms,  hoping,  if  the  gales  should  be  vio- 
ent,  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  persons  to  interrupt  our 
itudies. 

From  Manchester  we  returned  to  Liverpool  and  went  to 
Exiinburgh  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Highlands.  A 
:errible  cold  I  took  on  the  top  of  Carlisle  Castle,  listening  to 
1  rigmarole  about  Queen  Mary's  confinement  (how  oflen  that 
woman  was  confined !),  laid  me  up  here  for  nine  days ;  after 
which  we  set  out  for  Stirling  and  succeeded  in  getting  to  the 
Trosachs,  and  after  having  rowed  the  whole  length  of 
I^ch  Katrine  on  a  pleasant  morning,  crossed  to  Loch  Lo- 
mond, at  Inverness,  where  we  found  a  steamer  to  take  us  up 
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\.  '.»  \/, '*:>//>.  \/.\  <<,  \\'\. — Tj  .Sir.  Lortnzo,  some  five 
'/f  J.'  ^\l^^  .  1.;/  i;i  »;j':  \i/^\.\':r/vy:.  th-.-n  to  Aqua  Pendente— a 
i\it\/  i',//ii  full  of  \pt:'i.%'^^>'     ^^-^e  travellers  generally  stop  for 
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tidi,  but  we  drive  on  five  miles  further  to  a  miserable  little 
n  called  Parte  Centini,  where  the  Custom  House  of  the 
ipal  Frontier  is  established.  We  have  sliced  ham,  cured 
th  garlic,  which  makes  it  so  repulsive  we  cannot  eat  it,  but 
tolerable  quarter  of  lamb  helps  out.  We  take  two  additional 
•rses,  which  we  have  done  twice  before  to-day,  and  drive  up 
5ng  a  tortuous,  exceedingly  steep  road  to  an  immense  height, 
grows  cold  and  blustering,  with  wintry  winds,  as  we  rise,  to 
idicofaui,  a  moss-grown  old  town  beneath  a  high  rock,  which 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  once  famous  as  the 
"tress  of  a  great  robber  who  spoiled  the  unlucky  travellers 
the  mountain.  The  road  on  both  sides  has  yet  a  strange 
pute  for  its  dangers  from  banditti.  Our  hotel  is  outside 
the  town,  and  somewhat  below  it, — an  immense,  old,  dark, 
mp,  and  awful  building,  which  was  once  the  hunting-lodge 
some  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  winds  roar  and  howl 
d  whistle  around  and  through  it,  with  the  noise  of  the  ocean, 
ere  are  a  few  military  men  lounging  on  the  pavement  un- 
•  the  arcades,  and  several  coaches  standing  under  this  same 
ner,  show  that  the  house  is  abounding  in  custom  to-night, 
at  dismal,  dark  stone  steps  we  go  up  to  the  story  of  our 
mber !  and  there  the  broad,  square,  lofty,  brick-paved  hall 
:ommon  ante-chamber,  opens  to  our  several  bed-rooms,  in 
of  which  we  find  a  fire  already  burning  and  a  table  set,  to 
ised  by  us  for  a  parior.  We  have  a  pretty  fair  meal,  half  din- 
half  supper.  I  go  to  my  cold,  dark  bed-room,  well  tired, 
am  soon  asleep. 

Florence,  April  14,  1858. — I  find  something  curious  in 
Piazza  Grand  Duca  where  a  large  crowd  is  assembled 
md  a  mountebank  who  is  kept  as  busy  as  possible  draw- 
teeth.  He  has  a  carriage  with  a  good  pair  of  horses  har- 
med to  it  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  The  car- 
;e  is  furnished  with  compartments  of  physics,  and  a  large 
2  of  dental  instruments,  which  are  dispkiycd  on  the  top. 
ire  is  a  servant  in  livery  within  the  carriage,  and  a  negro 
L  small  cart  close  to  the  operator.     The  negro  is  gorgeously 
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Iv  dressed  in  a  scarlet  jacket  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  mi 
a  ctp  nf  the  soiae  character.  It  seems  to  be  his  bu^ 
tohoiJ  tbe  basin  and  napkin.  The  dentist  has  a  fanciful  ytl- 
\iei  cap  on  his  head, — the  rest  of  his  dress  being  of  the  pre- 
vailing feshion.  Tlierc  arc  several  crowding  around  tJic  car- 
riage and  a  oonstani  snccefston  of  applicants  for  the  eilr^ 
tion  of  their  teeth,  who  are  despatched  with  an  expeditio 
most  iQcredtble.  Henrr,  my  courier,  who  is  with  nie,tell; 
that  one  man  bas  had  eight  of  his  taken  out,  and  that  during  die 
short  period  of  our  delay  in  thiE\icinity  the  dentist  has  operated 
iwent;--seven  times.  I  happened  to  encounter  this  crowd  on 
my  drive  to  Fen^i  &  Co.,  the  bankers,  whose  house  is  or 
piazza, — passing  by  the  professor  slowly,  to  see  him  at ' 
and  Sloping  at  the  bankers'  about  half  an  hour.  It  w 
this  interi-al  Henry  amused  himself  with  counting  the  patients 
o'  the  dentbt.  I  stop  again  among  the  crowd  on  my  tetiiro. 
The  hero  of  tbe  scene  was  delivering  a  valuable  lecture,  whidl 
I  suppose  is  a  commendation  of  his  skill  and  beneficeni* 
with  much  gesticulation,  and  witb  the  flowing  speech  of  ttu) 
sweet  Itjlian  tongue.  ' 

Turin,  May  9,  1858.— The  ladies  were  shown  into  ihe  In- 
dies'Gal  leiy,  I  got  admission  to  the  Diplomatic  box  upon  mak- 
ing known  to  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  my  former  connec- 
tion with  our  own  government.  A  mcmljer  was  addressing  lis 
House  in  French,  a;iti  was  followed  by  another  also  in  the  same 
language.  I  was  told  ihey  were  members  from  some  district 
in  Savoy,  and  that  the  House  debated  in  Frendi  as  well  as  In 
Italian.  The  proceedings  were  decorous  and  quiet.  Thefiist 
speech  was  long,  on  some  local  business ;  and  the  members 
generally  read  their  '  newspapers  and  letters  and  appeared  lo 
give  as  little  attention  to  the  speaker,  as  if  il  had  been  our  own 
House  of  Representatives.  Count  Cavour,  with  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry,  sat  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  President, 
— the  ministerial  seats.  He  is  a  stout,  tall  man,  wearing  his 
age,  which  I  should  take  to  be  fifty-five,  well,  with  a  pleasant 
eye  and  an  agreeable,  good-humored  face,  showing  little  weight 
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care,  and  not  indicating  the  thoughtful ness  and  study  for 
lich  I  knew  him  to  be  distinguished.  The  chamber  of  Dep- 
es  as  well  as  Senate  Chamber  is  small.  The  Senators  are 
tween  40  and  50  in  number.  The  House  has  204  members. 
ley  are  rather  crowded  together  in  something  like  pews  rising 
ove  each  other  in  a  semi-circle,  and  with  a  desk  and  drawer 
fore  each  member.  The  general  aspect  of  these  Houses  re- 
inded  me  of  the  Legislature  Chambers  at  Harrisburg,  in  Penn- 
Ivania. 

Lago  Maggiore,  Ma}'  11,  1858. — We  come  to  Luino,  on  the 
)mbardy  side  of  the  lake,  where  we  land  once  more  in  the 
astrian  dominions.  There  is  a  party  of  English  tourists  with 
.  They  take  a  carriage  from  one  of  the  several  waiting  on 
e  shore.  We  engage  the  coupe  and  banquette  of  the  diligence^ 
d,  after  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  passport  and  the  dogana, 
i  set  off  for  Lucerne.  I  am  on  the  top  of  the  diligence — the 
fujuet — with  Henry  and  William,  the  ladies  are  in  the  coupe. 
hat  a  delightful  ride  of  three  hours — from  four  to  seven, 
X)ugh  that  splendid  piece  of  country !  What  mountain  scenes, 
i  what  a  beautiful  river — the  Strev !  I  have  never  seen  any 
ig  more  stimulating  to  the  fancy  than  this  afternoon  drive, 
a  village, — 1  think  the  village  of  Stresa, — we  come  to  a  series 
Dw  arches  under  the  houses  which  overarch  the  road.  They 
so  low  that  we  are  obliged  to  get  down  from  the  top,  and 
n  the  trunks  there  have  to  be  taken  down,  to  allow  the  dil- 
ce  to  pass.  In  walking  through  the  village  we  see  troops 
hildren,  with  caprecin  shoes,  that  is,  a  mere  wooden  sole 
I  straps, — who  run  after  us  in  an  excited  state  of  wonder 

amusement  at  seeing  William, — the  uomo  nero,  as  they 

LlL 

On  the  road  to  Padua,  May  14,  1858. — At  the  railway  sta- 
we  meet  our  German  travellers  again,  and  are  put  into  the 
le  carriage  with  them.  We  are  not  long  in  making  an  ac- 
intance,  and  find  them  to  be  very  intelligent,  pleasant  peo- 
Upon  an  exchange  of  cards,  I  am  apprised  that  the  gen- 
tian is  le  Baron  de  Holsten  Carisius ;   that  the  younger 
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of  the  two  ladies  is  his  daughter,  la  Baronne  Emilie  de  Hol- 
steii  Carisius,  chanoinesse  de  la  Chapitre  Royale  de  Vallo, — 
the  other,  the  old  gentleman's  niece,  with  the  same  name  and 
title  except  that  the  addition  is  Stampe,  instead  of  Carisius. 
They  are  Danes,  and  live  on  an  island  in  The  Belt,  The  fa- 
ther tells  me  he  was  a  Secretary  of  Legation  once  in  Sweden, 
and  there  became  well  acquainted  with  Christopher  Hughes,  and 
knew  his  daughter  Margaret  when  she  was  quite  a  child.  He 
was  quite  surprised  when  I  told  him  how  well  I  knew  Hughes, 
and  that  Margaret  was  my  brother's  wife. 

Padua,  May  15,  1858. — ^We  come  to  St.  Antonio.  This 
church  is  exceedingly  rich  in  objects  of  interest.  St.  Antonio 
is  the  patron  of  Padua,  and  the  people  here  render  him  a  pecu- 
liarly zealous  worship.  His  chapel  is  most  sumptuous.  We 
find  one  or  two  hundred  persons  on  their  knees  before  it.  The 
marble  of  the  altar  under  which  the  saint  is  buried,  is  rough  with 
the  constant  attrition  of  fingers — the  people  are  touching  it, 
the  guide  says,  from  daylight  until  dark.  Here  in  this  chapel, 
are  beautiful  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  of  the  same  subjects  and  pret- 
ty much  the  same  design  as  the  frescoes  in  the  senola.  In  one 
of  them  Saint  Anthony  appears  to  be  something  of  a  wag.  He 
is  represented  cutting  open  the  body  of  an  old  miser  who 
had  died  in  Florence,  to  prove  that  he  had  no  heart.  The  sur- 
gical operation  establishes  the  fact  that  the  heart  was  missing, 
and  upon  examination  it  is  found  in  his  money-chest,  which 
stands  open  near  the  body. 

Trieste,  May  21,  1858. — A  beautiful,  fresh  morning.  Up 
before  four,  as  we  are  to  leave  the  hotel  soon  after  five  to  take 
the  railway  to  Gratz  before  six.  At  the  appointed  hour,  having 
breakfasted  and  come  to  the  station,  we  are  off  in  the  train  at 
5.45,  and  are  soon  among  the  hills  that  form  the  attraction 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in  Europe.  We  are  in 
the  slow  train, — the  only  one  that  goes  off  in  the  morning.  The 
express  leaves  at  eleven  at  night,  and  it  is  to  avoid  a  weari- 
some night  journey,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  varied  beauties  of 
this  exquisite  scenery,  that  we  have  taken  the  day  train,  to  get 
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out  at  Gratz,  and  to  make  the  remainder  of  our  journey  to-mor- 
row to  Vienna  by  Jhe  express,  which  reaches  Gratz  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  We  are  running  through  a  Hmestone  region,  which,  in 
many  places,  has  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  valley 
:>f  Virginia, — nothing  being  wanting  to  complete  the  likeness 
M  the  dense  forests  of  our  mountains.  The  little  town  of 
Wvaca  and  its  adjacent  rugged  limestone  hills,  was  so  much 
ike  Martinsburg,  in  Berkeley,  as  to  make  us  almost  think  we 
•^ere  at  home.  Like  that  region,  the  fields  here  are  full  of 
hose  sinks  or  conical  funnel-like  indentations,  that  are  seen 
0  the  Virginia  valley  ;  and  the  country  here  also  abounds  in 
^ves,  some  of  which, — one  especially  at  Adelsberg — are  very 
tensive.  This  character  of  country  extends  to  and  beyond 
Welsberg,  which  is  famous  in  the  tourists'  books,  for  its  great 
rotto  or  cave,  which  has  been  explored  for  more  than  four 
UJes.  The  descriptions  of  it  answer  precisely  to  those  of 
^eir's  Cave, — though  it  is  more  extensive  than  that. 

Gratz,  Styria,  May  22,  1858. — We  drive  through  the  prin- 
pal  streets  between  rows  of  very  large,  fine  houses ;  then  to 
5  boulevards  or  public  drives  outside  of  the  walls,  and  back 
•ough  some  of  the  narrower  and  more  crowded  parts.  There 
a  large  collection  of  market  people  with  their  wares  in  the 
blic  squares ;  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese  appear  to  be  deli- 
us  and  abundant.  The  cleanliness  of  every  thing  is  very 
iking.  These  are  a  good,  honest  people,  and  seem  to  live 
a  country  of  inexhaustible  richness.  We  see  no  beggars. 
ieed  we  have  seen  none  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  especially 
these  Austrian  dominions.  I  have  never  seen  a  country 
ich  exhibits  a  more  general  appearance  of  comfort  and  good 
idition  than  this.  Before  our  drive  this  morning,  while 
oking  my  segar,  I  strolled  into  the  great  court-yard  of  the 
;el,  attracted  first  by  a  huge  painting  on  the  wall,  of  an  ele- 
int  as  large  as  life,  and  very  well  done.  There  was  a  rhym- 
;  legend  under  it  in  German,  purporting  that  it  was  put  there 
1618  (I  think; — it  was  a  long  time  ago,  I  know),  and  that 
:re  was  good  cheer  to  be  found  in  the  house.     The  trunk 
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holds  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  the  veteran  patron  of  the  house 
is  emptying  into  his  mouth.  In  this  court-yard  my  attention 
was  taken  by  the  building  of  a  large  house, — an  addition  to 
the  inn, — at  which  no  less  than  fifty  men  and  women  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  men  laying  the  bricks  and  stone,  and  the  women 
carrying  the  materials  and  mixing  the  mortar.  It  was  very 
rapid  and  solid  work.  While  looking  on  at  this,  amused  by 
the  activity  of  the  scene,  I  found  that,  unobserved  by  me,  two 
of  the  masons  had  drawn  their  white  chalked  cord  in  the 
manner  of  a  fence  behind  me,  and  each  facing  me,  one  fell  to 
repeating  some  verses  in  German,  in  very  measured  cadence, 
addressed  to  me.  All  the  working  people  on  the  building, 
and  the  other  by-standers  in  the  yard,  were  in  a  state  of  great 
enjoyment  at  the  ceremony,  and  indulged  in  a  general  laugh. 
I  waited  till  the  recitation  was  finished,  and  guessing  its  import 
to  be  that  I  was  under  the  penalty  of  a  trinkgeld^  I  emptied  my 
pockets  of  all  my  small  money  and  put  it  in  their  hands.  I 
had  hit  the  intent  of  the  visit,  and  I  was  released  with  abun- 
dant thanks  and  with  manitestations  of  the  general  satisfaction. 

Dresden  Gallery,  June  4,  1858. — Take  the  collection  alto- 
gether, and  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  number  of  its 
works, — their  great  merit,  their  fine  arrangement  for  exhibition, 
and  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable order  and  courteous  attention  with  which  the  whole  is 
offered  to  the  public  examination,  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
assigning  it  a  rank  second  to  any  other. 

Berlin,  June  8,  1858. — I  go  to  make  a  visit  to  Baron  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt,  who  resides  on  the  Bamberg  Strasse. 
After  a  hot  walk,  with  Henry  as  a  guide,  I  come  to  the  house. 
Here,  with  some  hesitation,  the  porter  tells  me  he  thinks  the 
Baron  is  not  at  home.  He  had  gone  up  stairs  to  inquire,  and 
returned  with  this  answer.  I  then  give  him  my  card,  upon 
which  I  have  written  a  few  words  to  say  that  I  have  called  to 
make  my  respects,  and  desire  him  to  return  with  that.  The 
result  is,  after  a  few  moments,  that  I  am  invited  up  to  the  Bar- 
on's study.     Having  taken  my  seat  upon  a  sofa  while  the  ser- 
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vant  goes  into  an  inner  room, — ^in  a  moment  after  the  old 
philosopher  comes  in,  giving  me  as  he  enters,  a  most  kind 
welcome  pronounced  in  good  clear  English,  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful, pleasant,  though  somewhat  attenuated  voice.  He  tells 
tne  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  he  had  denied  himself  when 
asked  if  he  was  at  home,  and  that  having  seen  my  card,  he 
^^^  very  happy  to  have  my  visit.  He  said  he  remembered  very 
^ell  the  little  correspondence  I  had  with  him  when  I  was  Sec- 
'''etary  of  the  Navy ;  asked  me  several  questions  about  our 
political  affairs ;  indulged  in  some  critical  opinions  in  regard 
^  some  of  our  public  men,  of  whom  he  spoke  freely  ;  deplored 
Our  distractions  on  the  subject  of  slavery, — saying  that  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  we  had  made  its  defence,  as  a  domestic 

Ulstitution,  so  important  a  consideration  ;  that  we  had,  in  tak- 

• 

^Dg  this  position,  abandoned  entirely  the  views  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  other  distinguished  statesmen  of  our  earlier  days. 
He  spoke  with  regret  of  the  loss  of  Dr.  Kane  to  our  country 
and  to  science,  and  told  me  with  what  pleasure  he  had  read 
his  book.  I  sit  with  him  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  begs 
me  to  excuse  him  for  breaking  off  our  interview,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  go  to  Potsdam,  which,  I  learn,  he  does. every  day 
at  two,  to  visit  the  king.  He  shakes  my  hand  very  cordially, 
assures  me  again  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  my  visit,  and  I  take 
my  leave.  He  told  me  he  was  now  eighty-seven  years  old,  but 
still  enjoyed  his  faculties,  as  I  might  suppose,  when  he  could 
still  work  and  was  now  publishing  a  book.  He  added,  that 
although  he  was  able  to  do  this  his  health  was  not  good.  He 
is  well  delineated  in  the  engraving  I  have  of  him  at  home. 
There  is  a  cheerful  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and  great  complacency 
and  gentleness  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  well 
as  in  his  gesture  and  carriage.  I  should  take  him  to  have  been 
a  well  built,  though  not  robust  man  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and 
perhaps  less  than  six  feet  high.  He  is  now  a  good  deal  bent, 
and  his  walk  is  slow,  though  firm  for  one  of  his  age.  His  com- 
plexion TS  fair,  slightly  tinged  with  a  pale  red,  and  his  eye,  I 
think  (for  I  could  not  well  observe  it  in  the  position  he  had), 

^3 
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.«blae.  In  ihe  covrse  of  oqr  i]on\aMdoa  be  spoke  wia  an! 
camtdenjuoa  of  Mr.  Fay,  wIk*  tud  bccB  iisideat  bere  ibr  mna 
yean,  u  the  American  MhiastET. 

AauunUm,  Brock,  Jane  15.  iS^S,— The  viDage  of  Brack 
it  tbe  oddm  thing  I  have  ever  seen, — quiic  as  auilaDdid  lo 
my  view  as  if  it  were  3  Chinese  senlement.  It  lies  nnmd  i 
basia  oi  ihc  canal,  and  b  pennexted  hj  soull  aQeys  sinikd 
with  trees  and  shrubberies,  giving  it  ifae  most  del^titfiiUv  mnl 
aspect.  It  is  also  intenected  Kith  a  dozen  Btlle,  nairow  ct 
nals,  not  wide  eooo^  far  more  than  one  boat  ai  a  time.  Tin: 
aonaes  are  beanttfaUy  amagett,  and  kept  with  a  neatness  hi 
«hidi  Holland  b  proverbial,  but  wfakh  cannot  be  imderstDod 
unless  it  is  seen.  These  houses  are  all  wood,  generally  pain  I- 
»1  of  a  deep  green.  Tbey  are  all  embowered  id  shade,  and 
appear  singalarl  v  [Hetty.  The  busitie^s  of  the  place  is  Atsx^ 
making,  upon  which  many  of  its  t:hicf  people  have  grown  rata- 
IbrtaUe,  and  several  qmte  rich.  It  b  very  striking  to  oteene 
[he  beanty  of  these  Dutch  women.  The  masses  are  all  good- 
looking,  and  many  are  very  pretty.     Ih,T"i:-i"T  =:::■  i- Tiglv 

even-  rank  of  life,  we  notice  beautiful  women  and  girls. 

Paris,  June  26, 1S58. — These  Parisian  tailors  are  (he  worsti 
find  anywhere.  There  is  a  great  parade  about  fitting  yoo,  »!- 
ways  insisting  upon  cr>*tng  on  clothes,  and,  if  possible,  doing 
this  before  they  are  finished,  and  it  is  generally  the  same  ibing 
—a miss  in  someihing,  "Ah,  monsieur, quil  est  fachera.  C'esl 
im  crreur  de  mesure.'  I  had  a  great  deal  of  this  this  mornii?, 
iis  the  (beatrical  journeyman  was  tugging  and  squeezing  to  tnalif 
III''  Imtt'iri-liulos  meet  the  buttons  in  front.  Of  course  he  couldn't 
id^isf  '111  my  rcflucing  my  proportions,  so  he  tabes  the  panO- 
)"'>(i=  fiw;iy  with  a  promise  to  make  me  another  pair  by  Mon- 
<\:i^  '■n-iiiiv^,  "QutI  dommage,"'he  says,  as  he  takes  tbemup 
wilh  (I  \iM,li  iif  disconsolate  tenderness.     "lis  sont  si  jotis!" 

L-indoii,  July  16,  1858.— {Cambridge  House  Dinner).'' 

find  myself  luft.wiih  Ixird  Woodhouse  and  a  very  handsonw 

'  as  buun  conversing  familiarly  with  me,  who  I  thin'' 
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I  have  seen  somewhere  before,  and  therefore,  with  my  usual 
iiiexactness  of  conjecture,  I  suppose  may  be  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis.  We  go  together  to  our  end  of  the  table.  Lady  P. 
gives  Lord  W.  a  seat  between  two  ladies,  and  directs  me  to 
sit  between  Mrs.  Dallas  and  the  handsome  man  whom  I 
have  followed.  We  have  a  beautiful  table,  richly  lighted  and 
decorated,  and  dinner  begins  very  pleasantly.  My  unknown 
friend  talks  to  me  about  America,  the  Mormon  affair —  Cuba — 
our  Federal  and  State  Governments — the  Foreign  and  Catholic 
influence  in  America.  He  is  full  of  inquiry,  intelligent  and 
courteous.  He  is  anxious  to  know  every  thing  about  the  slave 
population,  etc.  I  tell^im  many  things  that  interest  him,  and 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Cuban  slave-trade  which  makes  so 
much  noise  just  now.  I  assure  him  that  if  England  wishes  to 
stop  the  importation  of  negroes  to  that  Island,  the  most  cer- 
tain mode  of  rendering  the  importation  impossible  would  be 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States ;  that  a  great 
misapprehension  exists  here  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  the  United  States,  in  supposing  such  a  thing 
had  ever  occurred,  or  that  the  Government  could  be  accused 
justly,  of  the  slightest  complicity  in  it.  I  said  that  the  whole 
country,  north  and  south,  equally  revolted  at  such  an  accusa- 
tion ;  that  the  interests  of  the  South;  no  less  than  the  tradi- 
tional sentiment  and  sensibility  of  Southern  planters  them- 
selves, were  opposed  to  it ;  that  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  slave  question,  and  the  preponderance  of 
free  States  in  the  Union,  and  still  more,  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  even  in  the  Slave  States  against  such  a  traffic,  no 
American  Statesman  of  any  ambition  or  influence  would  dare 
to  confront  the  odium  that  would  be  heaped  upon  him,  if  he 
laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  favoring  such  a  thing. 
These  remarks  seemed  to  make  an  impression  upon  my  ques- 
tioner. He  was  glad  to  hear  this.  He  thought  African 
slaves  had  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  was 
glad  to  learn  that  it  was  not  true.  He  was  very  liberal  and 
frank  in  discoursing  on  the  subject,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the 
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:■■.:.■•  ■»\;*i'.i  •\^  \hc  ooiulilion  of  the  slaves  and  their  owners, 
.;  -.  :'.•  ■•.i,r'.\  :.i\'s  u^Ul  of  the  general  griefs  of  the  slave  pop- 
;-.  ..  '  '.  ■•.'./.  ^oo'.-  ::ri'.itlY  iliscolored  and  exaggerated.  lex- 
y      •,..:.'  :v.-.^  \\!m;  I  ihinighl  was  the  more  sober  and  enlight- 

X    . .". .'■'  ■■'.  :Vv'  Initod  States  in  regard  to  the  annexation 

»    V  .■■•...  .'■•.■.    xV-v'J.  Inm  tor  this  to  Mr.  Everett's  letter  to 

I  .'  .•  '.  ■  •  Kv.»v".  y.\  iS>j-s. which  I  told  him  wenttotheut- 

■  •  v;    ,  ,;,•  ,'f  ',-•  ,v»v.si.Tvati\e  opinion  of  the  countr)'.    I  said 

,   .    ■      .  \  -.     •  V.  ",<  v.^:  i:c<iraMe  at  this  time,  because  it  would 

,    .  N         .-.*  X  \.,. •:•.:'. :s  of"  the  slave  agitation;  that  the  Free 

>      .  ^.   .■.■■.'..!  :v"A  .*.  v.i. I i or ity  in  Congress,  would  most prob- 

,     X.  .*  .'.      ■.  ::  :.^  Iv' brought  in  to  the  Union  a//M  slavery, 

.   .   '^       •  V. .  .■.:  .--vno  it  ,v;///<v// ;  and  that,  in  any  case, 

.    -  .  .  -      .-.■.'  v<  :':m:  i-:  should  be  more  Americanized,— 

N     ■   -•     N-/. '.:  >..i\o  a  largo  Anglo-Saxon  population 

•  ^  •.'■.*■.:  s:\n!M  bo  allowed  to  participate  in 

.    :  ■.  '    .'.:/•:.      r.iiking  f:inher  on  this  subject  of 

'^      .   ^        *  .  ^,  -..  ■  :.*  *'".  V.  :>.o  idea  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 

■  *-     *  ■    .*-.^- ■•\*  v^r  :ho  most  intelligent  European 

,  ■«  '       « -^  ,-.ooi::\;:oly  t  ho  difficulties  of  the 

.  .\  ■       '^' '/.v!)  ir. :  ho  United  States,  where 

«   «.     ".^vo  ::m:i  three  millions:  that 

■.     ■     .   o-"  :>.o   railed  States  that  this 

--  .  N  -  . .!  .v.o:-,:  us  ;    that  at  the  date 

.  V  .   .     ■    .    .     :"  I  :v\i:\!.  i'.i  planting  sbven' 

■  ■    •  .    -    .:    '/.-.N  oi"  cop.>iviaint  aijainst  the 

V  *.      .      ■•.>..       •.,'.■.::!'. i^'.^ovl  no  less  than  twen- 

...     •  .  \-  v'       ■•  ■.:.•.  ■^-:  :!^e  i!\'ustice  of  vetoin? 

"  .  .  •         .     .'•-,■.-■■..•.•.•:.!  !:.ivl  to  retold  the  con^^' 

X    .-.,'..•         .      •   .  •    .••'.*  v./'.  0  ^Ai^aeity.  as  is  manifest" 

■  .     -^      ■•. ;   .  \    U/A*:  ::\ri  the  authority  ^^ 

';     •.  ■•.   u    -  V  ■■•'..,•.  ^ .>■.•...>■•'  :/.e  Colony,  and  ih^"^^' 

•'.'..'    N   .>'    '.•..'.■•/."   :■•.  .^■'  /:'  -A'/iio  labor  to  it,  but    ^^ 
5.-.-V.  .:/.'•  .  \'  •^'•^..     ..    0.   ,'•.•  ■'•.■:\.^:m*:<:s  a  ::::'eat  and    ^ 
UK*-.:  ■-••.'  .'.,   ..'.  ^  .   .".    .     '  .  \'  .;: ,-\.  ^  o:  a  ..ir^e  slave  popu  *■ 
tiv^'.j.      lU'  .;.\;.:\'-,v,'  ■..''.  .'.."  .'.iv^o  \  o'as.  ackv.ow'.edged  the  jt^ 
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:e  of  my  remarks,  and  said  these  facts  undoubtedly  showed 
e  wickedness  of  the  English  policy  and  certainly  deprived 
iglishmen  of  tlie  right  to  censure  Americans  for  slavery.  I 
id,  "  I  believe  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  England  is  the 
ily  nation  in  Christendom  that  ever  made  a  treaty  to  secure 

herself  the  emoluments  of  the  slave-trade ;  that  she  had 
►ne  it  over  and  over  again,  under  the  protest  of  some  of  her 
sest  and  best  statesmen."  He  replied,  "  I  believe  that  is 
le."  When  we  had  nearly  finished  this  conversation,  I  turned 
Mrs.  Dallas,  on  my  left,  and  asked  her  who  was  the  gentle- 
in  with  whom  I  was  conversing.  She  informed  me  he  was 
e  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  that  the  beautiful  woman  oppo- 
;e  was  his  wife. 

London,  July  20,  1858. — I  go  to  Fenton's  to  meet  Donnell, 
id  he  and  I  walk,  between  nine  and  ten,  to  Judge  Nicholson's 
Durt,  at  the  Cider  Cellar,  a  public  house  in  Maiden  Lane, 
ere  we  find  a  man  standing  at  the  door  wearing  a  square  pa- 
ir lantern  on  his  head,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  adver- 
►ements,  relating  to  the  various  courses  of  amusement  for  the 
ening.  We  enter  the  door  and  descend  into  the  cellar  by  a 
►od  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  woman  stands  in  a  kind 
shed  to  receive  our  admission  fees,  one  shilling  each,  and  to 
ve  us  our  tickets.  We  go  along  a  narrow  passage,  and  soon 
id  ourselves  at  the  door  of  a  large  saloon.  This  room  is  lofty 
the  ceiling,  is  hung  around  with  several  large  and  small  por- 
lits,  and  has  quite  a  respectable  and  even  stately  aspect.  At 
e  head  of  the  room  is  a  kind  of  a  pulpit-desk  of  mahogany, 
ihind  which  a  large,  fat  man,  with  an  exceedingly  large  head, 
full,  round  and  fat  face,  and  an  expressive  physiognomy,  is 
ated,  clothed  in  the  wig  and  gown  of  the  courts.  Near  him, 
a  table,  sit  three  barristers,  in  their  gowns  and  wigs  ;  and  con- 
;cted  with  this  part  of  the  room  is  a  witness'  stand,  elevated 
»me  foot  or  more  above  the  platform.  There  are  tables  and 
lairs  arranged  in  order  in  the  rest  of  the  hall ;  one  of  these 
bles  nearest  to  the  judge  and  counsel,  has  twelve  chairs,  which 
e,  as  all  the  other  seats  in  the  room,  filled  by  well-dressed 


s  the  jnf  dot  ifaM  ■dkCBent  has  been  ob- 
h  wttb  a  view  to  pauih  die  ofendets,  as  to 
brii^  to  fight  tbe  bets  rcbting  to  tfae  fives  lad  cliaractcre  of 
Ihe  dass  to  wfaidi  these  wonen  bdoo^  and  lo  obtain  an  ex- 
pmston  of  optnion  iqxn  die  sBfaject  6cm  ihe  public,  nilh  i 
view  fo  3  qnestioD  of  legt&tuioH  by  Pariuneot  for  tbe  idbmh 
alion  oftiK  public  monis  and  the  amelioration  of  tbe  condi- 
tion of  these  wonien.  Hb  s^ieecji  has  nothii^  comic  io  it,  but 
b  grave,  rhetorical  and  doqnent. — the  questions  well  a^ued 
and tdusttatcd.  Vi'htr  *'v  •=  ■'"-^  =--^-:'.:--~  -.vhich is notmucb 
less  than  an  hour,  h  ■-    -r  i_-ro!chet  Djn- 

dy.     This  call  is  made  by  the  iwher  of  tbe  court,  who  is  also 
in  his  appropriate  costume,  and  presently  a  stifl^  formal,  well- 
dressed  old  gentleman,  »-ith  a  white  head,  comes  into  court,  md 
is  conducted  to  the  witness'  stand,  where  he  is  sworn  in  the  usual 
style  ofthe  courts,  with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  last  words, 
and  kisses  the  book.     The  judge  inquires  his  name,  and  the 
examination  proceeds.     Here  the  amusement  becomes  very 
high.     The  witness  is  testy,  the  questions  and  answers  full  ot 
fun, — very  broad  sometimes,  but  exceedingly  witty.    The  judg^ 
now  begins  to  show  his  character.     He  is  playing  a  part  rep*^ 
scniing  the  peculiarities  of  some  notabiUty  ofthe  Bench,     t^** 
imilalion  is  manifestly  very  good,  for  it  is  natural,  easy,  and  S*^ 
taincd  with  great  power  and  skill.     His  eyes,  which  have  h^*t 
tofore  been  half  shut,  now  twinkle  with  the  most  arch  and  lau^^ 
inspiring  expression.     His  remarks  are  full  of  excellent  *^|^ 
But  he  is  short  and  reser\'ed,  making  his  hit  in  a  few  worC^ 
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and  retreating  into  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Sir  Crotchet 
makes  out  a  queer  case  of  profligate  experiences,  not  at  all  fit 
to  be  reported.  The  next  witness  is  an  old  bawd,  in  whose  fea- 
tures I  recognize  the  man  who  had  formed  the  third  barrister 
at  the  table  when  we  came  in.  This  exhibition,  too,  is  irresist- 
ibly comic,  and  the  part  played  to  perfection.  We  have  all 
;he  slang  of  the  streets,  and  the  most  extraordinary  experiences 
Df  the  horrible  ingenuity  of  this  wretched  portion  of  the  Lon- 
don community,  to  cajole,  debase,  and  ruin  the  victims  of  their 
:rade.  She  is  a  driver  in  the  employ  of  the  matrons  of  prosti- 
:ution,  and  follows  the  young  women  who  are  dressed  at  the 
expense  of  the  matrons,  to  see  that  they  do  not  steal  or  dispose 
3f  the  finery  that  is  put  upon  them  for  the  streets.  It  is  really 
1  fine  piece  of  illustration  of  this  shocking  life,  both  in  the  con- 
:eption  and  performance  of  the  part.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  now  announces  that  he  has  no  more  testimony  to 
3fFer.  Then  comes  the  shrewd  and  critical  and  amusing  cross- 
sxamination,  and  the  witness  is  dismissed.  The  counsel  for 
defence  now  opens  his  case,  and  makes  a  speech  of  nearly  half 
m  hour, — the  best  exposition  of  the  whole  character,  cause  and 
extent  of  this  great  malady  of  London  life,  I  have  ever  listened 
:o  or  read.  It  is  an  admirable  speech,  done  in  the  best  manner, 
Ull  of  thought,  sound  reflection,  excellent  composition  and  el- 
oquent expression.  Then  a  witness  is  examined, — a  cunning, 
lypocritical  old  woman,  who,  with  the  aflectation  of  humanity 
nd  charity,  proves  herself,  upon  cross-examination,  to  be  a  de- 
niable, artful  old  pawnbroker,  who  has  fattened  upon  the  ne- 
essities  of  the  unfortunate  women,  of  whom  she  professes  to 
e  the  friend.  After  this  comes  the  Chief- Justice's  charge  to 
le  jury, — pointed,  witty,  clear,  and  ingenious.  Nothing  could 
e  better  than  his  review  of  the  evidence,  and  the  fun  with 
^hich  he  interpreted  the  slang  and  cant  of  the  witnesses.  He 
luts  the  several  points  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  asking  a  show 
if  hands  upon  each  proposition,  and  finally  pronounces  the 
'erdict  of  the  company  as  thus  obtained  ; — and  so  discharges 
he  jury,  with  an  announcement  that  those  who  desire  to  sup, 


r  ^'yp'^  the  odierpm- 
Ic  is  about  13  o'clcd. 
Tlioe  anacs  thm^^buat  the  aCBUSpbeie  of  die  room,  a  sttong 
xnd  pmmat  odoc  of  beefmalt  and  "■■»"■«■      Donnell  mvi  1 

«iA  the  paper  laaten  cap  is  sdli  ttaniTnfc  and  I  read  on  il, 
-Hu  P4»e«  RasiTKs"  wS  mw  be  nbihfad 

AcmaaiheChmaei  ftigito»aCpDtA&i.jiiIy3o,i35S.— rp 
at  fialPput  srvcn.  BRak&st  befece  BfDe,at^i5  I  am  offfor 
Dubiio.  Tben  a  aa  Iristi  Ladj  ia  ifae  canine, — and  a  gentk- 
HOB  widi  his  daa^ter, — we  make  a  pBitf  all  tbe  wsy  to  Dublin. 
I  bnc  3  great  deal  o/  plea&anl  cnsneisatioD  viitb  die  geotie- 
raan,  who  as  we  approxcit  die  harbor  of  Kingston  in  tbe  steamer, 
inrites  me  b>  call  and  see  him,  before  I  leare  Irelaiid,  at  bis 
residence  near  Dublin.  Vpooasking  hisiumeaBdintrodiicuig 
m>-self,  I  find  we  have  die  same  Eimily  oame.  He  is  Dr.  Eifu)' 
Kennedy.  Upon  looking  al  nnr  card,  he  tells  me  that,  oddly 
encn^lh,  hb  tuiier's  name  b  John  P. — die  same  as  atine  This 
litdc  incident  brii^  its  into  a  more  intimate  relation,  and  he 
repeats  his  request  Ihat  I  nil!  come  to  his  countn-  resilience, 
Belgord  Castle,  Giendalkin,  Tallaght,  about  five  miles  frotn 
Dublin,  He  says  I  must  come  prepared  to  spend  the  night,  as 
he  will  not  let  me  off  until  I  have  slept  in  his  house.  At 
parting,  I  promise  if  I  can  that  I  will  call. 

Paris,  Sept.  36,  1858.— Thackeray  calls  to  see  me,  and  ais 
an  hour  or  two.  He  is  not  looking  well.  He  tells  me  he  has 
need  of  my  assistance  with  his  Virginians, — and  says  Heaven 
has  sent  me  to  his  aid.  He  wants  to  get  his  hero  from  Fort  D"' 
qucsne,  where  he  is  confined  a  prisoner  after  Braddock's  defeal, 
and  to  bring  him  to  the  coast  to  embark  for  England.  "Now 
you  know  all  that  ground,"  he  says  to  me,  "  and  I  want  you  1" 
wfilc  a  chapter  for  me  to  describe  how  he  got  off  and  whal 
travel  hu  made."  He  insists  that  I  shall  do  it.  I  give  hini  * 
doubtful  promise  to  do  it  if  I  can  find  time  in  the  thousand 
engagements  (hat  now  press  upon  me  on  the  eve  of  our  lea"' 
iug  Paris.     I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  circumstances  will  alio"- 
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Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  fair  protege,  were  prostrated  by  the 
Roman  fever  ;  and  during  many  weeks  of  their  sojourn  in  the 
Eternal  city,  learned  to  appreciate  the  skill  and  kindness  of 
Dr.  Valery.  By  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  party  on 
their  retm'n  to  England,  took  a  cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing  and  horseback  exercise ;  six  months 
were  there  passed  very  agreeably  in  the  midst  of  old  friends. 
In  a  letter  written  thence  Mr.  Kennedy  gives  some  general  im- 
pressions of  his  experience  abroad  : 

Ventnor,  Isle  op  Wight,     ) 
Medina  Cottage,  Aug.  23, 1858.  \ 

To  George  S.  Bryan  Esq. 

My  Dear  Bryan  : — I  have  at  length  got  into  the  most  calm 
and  peaceful  nook  of  terrestrial  comfort  you  can  imagine.  Af- 
ter some  six  or  eight  months  of  wheel-and-paddle  life,  running 
on  the  rail,  whizzing  under  tunnels,  flying  over  bridges,  and 
surging  on  the  waves,  here  I  am,  at  last,  in  a  beautiful  little 
cxjttage  of  my  own — as  long  as  I  wish  to  keep  it — in  this  pic- 
turesque village  of  Ventnor,  which  sits  upon  the  southern  cliff 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  looking  over  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea, 
that  is  ever  throwing  its  rich  carpet  of  white  foam  upon  the 
yellow  sands,  just  fifty  yards  below  the  fanciful  veranda,  upon 
which  my  parlor  windows  open  :  here  I  am,  with  these  glories 
before  me,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  long-coveted  ease,  now 
rendered  more  delightful  by  the  most  delicious  climate  in  the 
world.  The  plash  of  the  waves  comes  pleasantly  to  my  ear,  in 
measured  cadence,  all  day  long ;  and,  with  still  more  winning 
music,  to  soothe  me  into  sleep,  and  direct  the  current  of  my 
dreams  during  the  night.  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  little 
bit  of  poetical  inspiration,  as  a  necessary  artistic  device  to  bring 
you  into  fiill  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  sense  of  satisfaction 
I  feel  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  I  can  sit  down  with  be- 
coming abandon^  to  indulge  myself  in  the  long-suspended  de- 
light of  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Now  stop,  before  you  read 
another  line,  and  in  order  that  you  may  establish  the  most  ge- 
nial rapport  between  us,  for  the  imbibing  of  the  true  spirit  in 
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(hich  I  write,  put  an  arm-chair  on  the  porch,  on  the  breezyside 
<i  your  house,  obtaining,  if  you  can,  a  good,  clear  view  of  llie 
itlaiitic  ;  taking  care,  also,  that  the  weather  be  serene,  and,al 
he  same  time,  exhilarating,  and  that  the  hour  be  that  in  which 
our  humanity  is  most  healthful  nnd  complacent — and  then, 
eat  yourself  in  a  coroforiable,  unrestrained,  and,  indeed,  juiu- 
ious  manner.  You  will  thus  bring  your  animal  spirits  into  the 
(ocund  equipoise  which  I  wish  you  to  attain.    Now,  read  on : 

My  Dear  Bryan : — I  received  your  deliglitftil  and  bring 
etters  of  the  loth  and  20th  of  April,  at  Vienna,  on  the  31s; 
if  May,  where  they  had  been  awaiting  my  arrival  some  weeti 
Phey  brought  me,  in  adtlition  to  your  own  pleasant  gossip  of 
ive  sheets,  the  remarkable  effort  of  our  young  pupil  in  his  first 
issay  of  authorship,  which,  I  hope,  will  hereafier  expand  inio 
grander  volume,  and  bring  him  a  fame  as  ample,  in  proportion, 
IS  his  autograph,  which  now  engrosses  so  large  a  portion  of 
he  field  of  his  labor.  I  got,  also,  the  newspapers  touching  Ev- 
;rett's  reception,  and  your  oration — for  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  how  grateful  I  felt.  You  know  how  felicitously  ft' 
beautiful  old  Scripture  phrase  refers  to  the  highest  type  of  per- 
sonal content,  when  it  speaks  of  the  delight  of  "  tidings  from 
a  distant  land."  When  that  land  is  the  traveller's  home,  and 
the  tidings  come  from  the  best  of  his  friends — you  have  1I16 
additions  that  truly  express  my  pleasure  in  your  letter.  I  Msh 
I  had  inother  chair  beside  yours  on  the  porch,  to  givejuu  die 
pleisant  things  that  now  remain  upon  my  memorj-,  afler  having 
made  my  circuit  of  exploration  of  this  Old  World.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  it  on  paper,  unless  I  should  sit  down  seiioudy 
to  the  task  which  you  invoke,  of  writing  a  book.  Whether 
I  shall  do  that  or  not,  when  I  get  home,  will  depend  upon 
the  question  which  relates  to  the  correspondence  between  my 
performance  and  my  intentions— a  correspondence  which  my 
experience  proves  to  be  exposed  to  many  disappointments^ 
But,  if  I  were  uncier  a  good  roof,  or  the  broad  sky  either] 
vithin  speaking  distance  of  you,  I  could  amaze  you  with  a 
1  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat.     At  present,  "y* 
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lust  be  content  learn  the  whereabouts  merely,  and  postpone 
e  a'>^^/abouts."  I  told  you  how  we  got  along  at  Rome, 
hence,  after  seeing  every  thing,  and  finding  how  unfavorable 
at  climate  was  to  the  hope  of  recovering  my  health,  I  took 
y  departure  without  regret,  and  moved  on,  by  a  three  days' 
jmey,  to  Florence.  It  was  beautiful  spring-time  when  we 
rived  there,  and  our  visit  had  so  many  captivations,  both  of 
mate  and  scenery,  that  I  got,  at  once,  into  good  health,  and 
ve  ever  since  continued  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
jojonent.  We  spent  a  month  in  the  north  of  Italy :  visiting 
>logna,  Mantua,  Verona,  Milan,  Turin,  Lakes  Maggiore,  Lu- 
no  and  Como,  and  so,  by  way  of  Padua,  to  Venice.  How 
u,  with  your  susceptible  nature,  and  keen  appreciation  of  the 
autifiil,  would  enjoy  that  round  among  the  finest  things  in  na- 
re  and  art,  and  the  oddest  things  in  the  domain  of  human  cre- 
ility  !  (Think  of  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  wilderness,  which  I 
w,  with  my  own  eyes,  at  Milan  !)  Venice  is  perfectly  delicious. 

is  an  old,  illuminated  missal,  full  of  the  quaintest  figures.  A 
ene  in  a  showy  pantomime — and  then,  again,  it  is  a  pictur- 
que  chapter  in  a  sea  novel.  It  has  so  many  faces  that  I  can't 
jscribe  them.  But  one  characteristic  it  has,  that  runs  through 
1  its  entire  phases — of  being  the  most  sunshiny,  voluptuous, 
dolent  and  happy  spot  for  a  lazy  and  romantic  lounger,  that 
iman  industry  could  produce.     After  a  week,  we  bade  adieu 

Venice,  and  the  whole  land  of  Polcinello,  and  came  over  to 
rieste,  and  thence  to  Vienna.  From  Vienna  to  Dresden — 
here  I  saw  Colonel  Preston  and  his  daughter  most  comfort- 
)ly,  in  a  material  sense,  domesticated  there,  but  with  painful 
>licitude  for  the  health  of  his  son.  From  Dresden  to  Berlin, 
'  Potsdam,  to  Dusseldorf,  to  Amsterdam,  to  Paris,  to  London, 
I  this  snug  sea-side  retreat  at  Ventnor.  Now,  then,  you  have 
le  line !  Fill  it  up  with  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  old  castles, 
lurches,  palaces,  picture  galleries  and  indescribable  museums, 
ith  the  everlasting  occurrence  of  the  ubiquitous  soldier,  and 
le  frequent  apparition  of  the  priest,  with  beer  gardens,  operas, 
romenades,  drives  and  ices,  and  you  will  get  the  material,  at 


\,  if  JO*  do  act  get  Ibe  anangeneiit  of  tbe  glass  beads  of 
s  jumblf  of  ibe  elements  and  the  ir- 
))«e  explored  ifaem  from  mommglo  nigbt,fDt 
lay  nnd  a  foundation  for  a  theory  upon 
arfkidi  yoa  Bay  solve  Ibc  que^iion,  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that 
bcre,  and  oow,  <mly,  on  this  13d  of  August,  I  am  ansn-ering 
yiwrktlcnof  loih  and  solhof  April.  *  *  *  Ithinklhave 
settled  thai  maitcr  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  and  so  1  finish 
pan  secottd,  upon  wtikb  1  think  it  appropriate  to  make  another 
pause.  •••••« 

How  many  thii^  I  ha^'e  to  talk  about,  how  much  to  say 
to  you,  if  I  could  only  say  it !  &t  p^>er,  pen  and  ink,  and 
post-oifice,  all  fbibid  much  talkii^  in  thb  fashion.  My  topic 
would  be  this  oU  vorid,  which  to  me  is  so  amazin^y  ft-rw.  We 
hav-c  a  reverence  at  home  for  Miles  Standish,  for  the  old  black 
pot  of  tbe  Mayflower,  and  for  the  mysterious  wind-mill  at  New- 
port, We  actually  brag  of  De  Soto  and  the  fountain  of  Bimmi, 
and  have  an  archaeological  fiiror  upon  the  mounds  in  the  Mus- 
kingum. But  what  a  set  of  infantile  juvenilities  do  these  all  b^ 
come  in  thi;  conceit  of  a  man  who  hns  seen  the  brazen  serpenl, 
four  girdles  of  the  Virgin,  and  five  Madonnas  painted  by  St. 
Luke  !  to  say  nothing  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, which  I  saw  at  Prague,  or,  at  least,  I  saw  the  box  in  which 
they  are  kept  Why,  sir,  here,  on  this  Isle  of  Wight,  are  old 
fortifications  to  keep  off  the  Danes,  and  to  frighten  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  Carisbrook  Castle  is  a  piece  of  green  modemly 
in  our  present  estimation,  and  the  terraces,  walls  andgalewajs, 
which  are  in  my  familiar  walks  around  this  village,  are  some 
of  them  older  than  Captain  Smith's  love  affair  with  Tragabig- 
Kanda. 

It  is  something  in  a  man's  training  to  arrive  at  this  pereep- 
lion  of  the  world's  history.  But,  notwithstanding  its  monii- 
munts,  England  is  so  much  like  our  own  country,  that  it  almost 
«ccm»  like  getting  home,  to  come  here  from  the  continent 
Everywhere  else  you  have  the  most  actual  consciousness,  all 
tlie  time,  that  you  are  in  a  foreign  land.     The  continent  is. 
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universally,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  dingy  with  age.  Italy 
is  absolutely  hoary ;  the  out-door  statues,  ball  us  trades,  architec- 
tural embellishments,  are  almost  black,  and  often  mossy,  like 
our  Alleghany  rocks.  In  England  there  are  everywhere  new, 
bright,  beautiful  dwellings.  The  landscape  is  varied  with  in- 
conceivably rich,  velvety  parks,  lawns  and  groves,  magnificent 
flower  gardens,  grand,  healthy,  shady  forests,  and  trim,  neat 
and  thrifly  seed-fields.  It  has  reached  the  highest  point  of 
useful  service  combined  with  perfect  embellishment,  and  future 
centuries  cannot  make  it  more  perfect.  Indeed,  England  al- 
together approaches  the  beau  ideal.  It  is  as  free  as  human 
institutions  can  make  it  It  is  far  the  most  intelligent  and 
educated  of  nations,  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  power- . 
fill.  Its  people  are  proud  of  it,  and  their  loyalty  is  a  part  of 
their  religion.  The  contentment  of  all  classes  is  a  most  strik- 
ing and  happy  fact  to  the  observation  of  the  traveller  ;  and  the 
hospitable,  generous  and  hearty  character  of  the  gentlemen 
of  England  invokes  a  continued  admiration. 

To  our  eyes,  there  are  some  conspicuous  defects,  both  in 
the  organization  and  temper  of  society,  which  I  account  to  be 
the  natural  product  of  its  growth.  England,  or,  more  proper- 
ly speaking,  modern  England,  has  always  been  in  the  front  of 
European  civilization,  and  her  hardihood  and  manly  quality 
arise  out  of  her  perpetual  struggle  to  maintain  her  position. 
As  she  may  be  said  to  have  always  been,  with  reference  to  Eu- 
rope, 3^ protesting  ^o\sQX J  that  is  to  say,  thinking  for  herself,  and 
rising  above  the  inertness  and  stationary  level  of  the  old  gov- 
ernments and  their  prescriptive  abuses  ;  to  have  always  been, 
in  this  sense,  protestant  in  government  and  in  social  custom, 
as  well  as  in  religion,  she  has  ever  been,  for  this  reason,  look- 
ed upon  with  dislike  by  the  established  despotisms  around  her 
— just  as,  at  this  time,  Sardinia  is  disliked  by  every  other  gov- 
ernment in  Italy.  England,  therefore,  has  been  obliged  to 
keep  herself  ever  in  harness,  ready  for  every  emergency.  This 
condition  of  watchfulness — ever  maintaining  peace  by  a  war- 
like attitude — has,  for  centuries,  insulated  her  people  quite  as 
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^  1^  rfl  HlMi  iBihilhi  I I    ill  I  fill     I  people  is  olTer- 

•Jl4Bi*VaaKd»he  fCEenvdfcnr  as,  as  the  benevolent  p3i- 
nwcc  «(«■  MHllk  paadK  to  a  poor  rdaUon.  Of  cotine, 
AJftpMntetMacAMBKaBaivskkv  aodisacauseofstii- 
vio*  Ma^ate^k  ■»  tnm  anr  ■aJDHiia  of  our  people  fiora 
■h^ftHii  d^p^*^ '■' ^  ^■■l  ^B"  l^  Fmic«,  where,  if  the 
-  pia»h*aianw»-<»Il»JMHhqrifck.aDd  evgry  t^ng  that 
W!l<K^tP»-  »  »* — •»  dwi^  lw>w  it  and  sJill  less  do  wt  care. 
>''i.-fN-i  .v>  ^v■a  is  v\-cvvaji\i  r««  «s  by  the  language,  and  all 
i;*.v«vxvi  a^  c:^trt(N-  T-.-m  iw  tnquirr  into  it,  by  the  amuse- 
aA.-  -Cv  w  r  -.<'.■:;: v:;  i3^i  tiw  prvvt^cies  of  Paris.  I  profess 
tm  ;;tt:r*,-X'~;^iKi.*  \'R;e.[r;N.f  ».■*  Elngland  with  all  her  draW' 
Ntv-4.N.  ;o  V^.t^vv,  ^T,  :;^^I^c\i.  jibv  nadon  on  the  continent. 
^:■.^'<l:^i  »  \vs,^.  za,i:i;\  Jia^i  tmdiful.  and  you  feel  tbat  you 
in-»>  vxvtixs,-  ::»  Js:--  jt;  s:k^.-«w  in  what  she  does.  France, 
\»s;ti  *  »i^;  Ku-ttK-:  .v  ;:i.v\.i  thii^rs.  is  too  dramadc,  too  irapul- 
si\i:,  ivv  \  jt:i,  jiiivt  ;".v  i^^ht.  to  make  a  good  fiiend.  So,a|ain 
1  Aiy,  Kii^Uihi  fcT  UK-:  I  ifeink  aw  are  close  tipon  the  time 
«  hi^-h  is  ti*  w  iunrss  a  -;rejE  cha-iine  in  the  social  and  political  esti- 
maii^s  .«■  iMir  iwm  v\xintri<s  l>>r  each  other.  They  are  opening 
their  eyes  here  to  justi^r  vte»^  of  us  ard  our  policy,  and  it  is  quite 
in  the  course  ol"  pitv^buble  thiHsr*.  that  the  new  era  oill  dale 
from  the  great  historical  event — the  greatest  since  the  voy^^ 
of  Columbus— of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.    I  look  w 
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teedy  development  and  progression,  the  most  liberal 
on  both  sides,  of  a  policy  of  brotherhood  much  more 
that  of  which  we  have  been  talking  so  nonsensically 
r  at  dinner  tables  I  think  the  French  alliance  will, 
le — not  far  off— melt  away,  and  other  combinations  of 

politics  arise,  which  will  kindle  a  fervor  of  good  feel- 
len  England  and  America.  For,  after  all,  with  all 
judges,  if  the  liberty  or  independence  of  England 

assailed  by  any  powerful  combination  of  Old  World 
n,  don't  you  think  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  our  veins 
•m  up  to  stand  by  our  kinsmen  in  the  quarrel  ?  Could 
itent  to  see  another  Norman  cross  the  channel,  with 
1  and  gauntleted  followers,  to  sweep  away  once  more 
iful  monuments  of  our  race — the  churches,  colleges, 
,  so  full  of  the  mind,  heart  and  worship,  that  are  as 
treasures  as  they  are  England's  ?  Could  we  willing- 
ithout  a  desire  to  prevent  it,  see  those  old  and  afflu- 
dns  of  English  law  and  liberty,  and  those  grand  res- 
'  English  thought  and  sentiment,  in  danger  of  being 
3n,  drained,  dried  up  and  obliterated,  by  a  horde  of 
Bceufs,  De  Bois  Guilberts  and  Malvoisins  ?  I  think  not. 

think,  we  should  verify  Benton's  prophecy — though 
ent  sense  from  his — "  The  day  will  come — and  the 
low  bom  who  will  see  it — ^when  an  American  brigade 
a  review  in  Hyde  Park."    To  be  sure  it  will !   and  I 

it  will  come,  at  the  earliest  moment,  after  the  news 
rought  by  telegraph  of  a  continental  invasion  of  Eng- 
;  a  brigade  of  our  stout  fellows  can  be  steamed  across 
tic.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  my 
he  national  politics,  England  will  be  wise  if  she  con- 
such  an  emergency  in  time,  and  shall  direct  her 
d  social  influence  steadily  to  the  preparation  of  the 
md  American  mind  for  it.  I  believe  the  signs  are 
she  will ;  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  next  ten 
not  witness  a  more  cordial  agreement  and  reciprocal 
;tween  the  people  and  governments  of  the  two  nations, 


Eior- 

T,;'  7*-  •'~-—^^: —  a  no"  scmisCBit  3  Ca&OL  sfcsicm  lOT 
:i«7T  Tc=*  I  a-x  Tr-r-STT"  gr-al  jiiiioa  is  v  coasaanaSt 
:ac    i^  in»i  ii.x  iot   wrii  ir-ntnest  ai  aeBJi£le  anfidence 

zr-j^n^,^-  -■  TT  I.T-g-gnii  Til  jmi.  :c  i" bx  BiiK. ampbcent- 
•j  r^M  ij>".ri  :nr  r-- '  Ttsia-it  ■»±3  i^  rr  Tfce  peopGi^  and  set- 
i^Tif^ve  'X  ier  tisc  iinmsiL  ni  ;cr  crrcCBiiH.  bopus.  and  S" 
^/~-:'^.  .'.  '-Jiz  t^iTTciw.  ::  ssi  D  eipanaoo  erf  ibe  An^ 
>/*///r.  •r^^.^j:,  iTii  i:;i  <r-iCT^-ia.  ;«r  the  nonbem  portionsof 
A  III'  f'l/j,,  (f^^a^'  ^v  nia=T  ccnj=5=nirie3 — all  aSliated  with  ^ 
HI  A  yiii,  tl^  »>-x.'>eT  ouarrr.  bv  fre*  iostinitioDs,  by  the  sanK 
P/ith^  'A  •.'r.tYr/Mvm,  and  bv  a  similar  industn- — and  in  itat 
/I'l'l  I'/  f)(i'J  ;i  w.-w  i-j/jmmerce  and  an  abundant  agriculture,  lo 
•miAUt  ilfntf-iWy  (V/r  ihc  benefit  of  both.  4th,  I  prophesy tiial 
'"  ']yit  reg)i(ii  viiW  riMc  t/j  g;reat  prosperity  and  influence  under 
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this  policy,  and  that  when  the  proper  period  of  maturity  arrives, 
it  will  assume  the  position  of  an  independent  republic,  with 
the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  my  faith  in  these  predictions  which  induces  me  to  say, 
that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  which  will  be  characterized  by  a 
hearty  agreement  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  there — I  have  given  you  a  sermon  which  you  may 
digest  at  jour  leisure.  If  I  had  any  music,  I  would  here  in- 
troduce the  choir,  and  give  out,  after  the  manner  of  the  learned 
professors  at  Yale  College,  a  hymn  to  be  sung  by  you  and 
Mrs-  B.,  and  Isaac  Marion  and  Rebecca  Marion,  and  Kenny 
and  Kate,  and  all.  the  rest  of  them — "  Old  Hundred,"  sir,  if 
you  please,  with  which  I  shall  conclude. 

I  have  engaged  our  homeward  passages  in  the  Persia,  which 
is  advertised  to  sail  on  the  i6th  of  October.  So,  we  may  hope, 
once  more  to  touch  our  beloved  soil — the  best  in  the  world, 
after  all,  for  those  who  are  born  to  its  birthrights — before 
that  month  is  out.  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  to  get  back  to 
dear  Maryland,  and  within  speaking  distance  of  the  match- 
less friends  who  have  made  it  a  sunny  land  for  me  and  mine. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  tired  of  roaming — which  confession, 
you  will  say,  imports  that  i  am  getting  old — ^which  by  the  bye, 
is  a  truth  I  am  rather  proud  to  avow,  as  it  gives  me  some 
claim,  or,  at  least,  apology  for  it,  to  inflict  upon  you  this  tedi- 
ous discourse  on  men  and  things. 

Yours,  ever, 

J.  P.  K. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Vor  iir  :tie  w'suol  Ir  is  that  vbicli  will  reooid  the 
m  tru  ssOKK  a"  ause  «a>  ksi  so  cnilare  the  alieoatiooof 
•.v^^-t^  Trt:*xus^  md  :k  (kiivuc  lioicnct  of  kiiidied;  t 
^tsv^Kr  «met  jascrms  OK  onb  of  those  whom  age  simI 
.ni%NA.-:£L  mnnoe^  ieEUsoK  ton  the  idief  iriuch  nuBtaiy 
>^<^x^  -^^fHi^  se  MiraHK  ^est:  who  had  to  'stand  $A 
"Mac  jitc  jRiv  iksrsx*  3K  OBK  thoT cspoiiaeJ,  bjr patienttf- 
^ttlTK:«^...  V  vnul^  xTMinrKS.  b«-  earnest  pleadmgs  and  b]f  t 

^  ^     -   '  --^ .^.    -.--:::?  :c  sir,  oa  both  sides;  whose 

.^       '    ....   •-  c*  >'"V«>:  i^  rfpN^rsonal  sympathy,  only 

-..^•;r   -    ir*i   so-rrow  at   the  disloyalty 

.    V        V  •       .  ••■   \  ■  >>;  TL:^-j.r::n:r»' was  only  equalled  by 

'  -v>c-     ■.    v  :.T        Ati-.t^  Lie^e  Mr.  Kennedy  stands 

^  -       ^ .    V      ,     *.>—:-  :r.  .c"  i jcnestic  war  and  will  sud 
.\-'   .\    .-.'   X   -  :^" :  ■  "./o?""  ii'v5  ihe  commemorative  ora- 
.\    .'*•  Cx     •  V  ■   ,,:v.  ,'  •  i^'i  N[csr.?riii  Day  of  her  martyrs 
V    X      N*  ',   .:r>-.  ;:.-^  :he  seli-interrogator)' thus: 

N  ^.  xV  .V,  —  -. -.i  >u":::'.:in:>a  were  the  ends  con- 
-  '*  '  --^^  >.  .  -v  — -  :V-^v::c-:  bu;  the  commemoration 
>  N  '<\  ;v^.^-:x  ,v  .  -^  :>;:.:"  I:  is  resrimonv  to  truth, 
^^^^^..i:  \  .\:;  >.  vV.Vv  -.vs  :'.  :hi  r^>: ;  ir  is  instruction  to  the 
p:\'x^'^^,  A^v.  -  Vs\v'\:>  :vMv>.:r^  :>r  generations  yet  to  fol- 
low ;  uun;  ::vs  war  h,i>  .u  *t:.':x-v:  v::ai  •ioctrine  which  must 
iKH\ls  Iv  assv ;  u\i  .ir.vi  re-assened  until  it  is  rooted  deep  w 
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:al  convictions  of  our  American  people :  accepted  as 
:al  in  their  established  creed,  infused,  like  an  innate 
the  belief  of  their  children.  The  due  appreciation 
itimable  worth  of  the  Union,  must  be  secured  by  re- 
nsideration  of  the  agony  and   sacrifice  it  cost  to 

:h  a  man  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  conflict  between  two 
f  the  country  and  between  certain  States  and  the 
IS  not  a  political,  but  a  patriotic  question ;  in  his 
s  no  partisan  dispute,  but  a  problem  involving  the 
nation.  The  path  of  right  and  duty,  of  wisdom  and 
>  as  clear  as  noonday ;  but  the  position  he  occupied 
isk  he  felt  bound  to  perform,  involved  the  keenest 
3  his  gentle  nature,  and  the  deepest  solicitude  of  his 
leart.  The  native  of  a  border  State,  yet  most  inti- 
sociated  with  the  political  leaders  of  the  North;  a 
the  nullification  experiment  of  Calhoun,  and  cogni- 
its*  processes  and  phenomena ;  with  a  large  num- 
tives  in  Virginia,  of  which  State,  in  its  normal  ten- 
vie  and  social,  he  had  made  a  study ;  and,  at  the 
,  a  citizen  who  cherished  the  most  broad  and  high 
0  the  duty  and  destiny  of  his  country, — few  Ameri- 
i  their  antecedents,  surroundings  and  experience, 
uch  a  desirable  vantage  ground  as  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
mate  of  the  facts  of  the  hour.  He  penetrated  at 
le  core  of  the  evil ;  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
lents  of  Southern  politicians  and  their  dreams  of 
le  had  long  known  and  humorously  described  the 
egotism  and  political  crotchets  of  the  sophistical 
s  party  of  Virginia ;  and  secession  projects  had 
e  been  discussed  in  his  presence  ;  the  manoeuvres 
)ulous  and  ambitious  schemers  to  commit  the  South 
2rate  enterprise,  were  also  apparent  to  him ;  but 

irj'ea's  Commemorative  Address,  delivered  at  the  request 
tees  of  Princeton  College,  June  26,  1866. 
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lad  just  returned  from  Washington,  where  he  had  con- 
i  freely  with  the  more  prominent  Southern  members, 
of  whom  had  been  his  colleagues  in  the  previous  sessions 
ngress. 

[  have  great  apprehension,"  said  he,  "  for  the  perpetuity 
Union,  and  I  know  not  how  soon  this  beautiftil  fabric 
/ernment,  tiie  best  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  may  be 
itG  pieces." 

emember  that  I  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  grounds  of 
irs,  and  urged  that  the  present  exacerbation  of  feeling 
give  place  to  one  in  which  both  sections  would  be  per- 
willing  to  do  justice  to  each  other. 
•0 1  thought,"  replied  he,  "  before  I  went  to  Washington  ; 
len  I  heard — as  I  have  within  a  few  days — ^grave  and 
is  Southern  statesmen,  in  whose  opinions  I  have  been 
Dmed  to  repose  great  confidence,  deliberately  calcula- 
e  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  their  section  by  a  sep- 
i  from  the  North,  I  must  confess  that  my  confidence  has 
ed,  and  given  place  to  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  for 
ure." 

e  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present,  without  exception, 
at  Kennedy's  fears  were  groundless  ;  but  he  continued 
le  his  point  with  much  ability,  giving  a  number  of  facts 
y  upon  the  question  which,  in  a  few  days  after,  appear- 
he  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer  in  an  essay  from 
ued  contributor,"  in  which  the  evils  of  dissolution  were 
ividly  portrayed.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  turning 
^  to  me,  he  said,  with  great  emphasis,  "  I  consider  the 
imminent ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one 
n  write,  to  exercise  his  influence  in  attempting  to  save 
^  happy  country  from  impending  ruin."  The  sequel  has 
that  Kennedy's  insight  into  the  future  was  far  clearer 
latofhis  opponents." 

had  thus  early  foreseen  and  anticipated  the  tendencies 
fiour  ;  under  date  of  March  2,  1857,  he  writes:  "  Inter- 
ith  Buchanan  ;  and,  speaking  of  the  present  disturbances 
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brought  the  country  into  its  present  deranged  condition  are  un- 
wrorthy  to  be  further  trusted.  This,  in  its  very  nature,  implies 
a  candid  and  severe  criticism  of  the  errors  of  party,  and  even 
a  sharp  censure  of  their  faithlessness  to  the  public  interest. 
The  men  who  conduct  these  parties,  or  who  follow  their  lead, 
may  be  treated  more  kindly,  and  in  some  degree  be  excused. 
We  may  regard  them  with  the  charity  due  to  the  errors  of  over- 
heated zeal  and  perverted  judgment  Now,  that  is  the  view  in 
which  I  prepared  the  address.  I  thought  it  important  that,  by 
such  a  review  of  the  course  of  the  two  parties  on  the  prominent 
question  out  of  which  the  disorders  of  the  day  have  been  pro- 
duced, we  should  furnish  topic  and  argument  for  public  discus- 
sion, and  provide  our  friends  with  ammunition  for  the  contest. 
A  mere  recital  of  common-place  sentiment  touching  the  value 
of  the  Union  and  the  danger  of  passionate  extremes,  which  the 
newspai>ers  and  the  speakers  at  Union  meetings  make  the  theme 
of  declamation,  is,  in  my  judgment,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
occasion — unless,  indeed,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  country  is 
already  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  revolt  against  the  dom- 
ination of  both  parties.  The  committee  can  judge  better  than 
I  can  as  to  that  fact  But  if  my  view  is  a  correct  one,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  address,  to  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which  a  new 
party  has  become  necessary,  must  be  a  somewhat  long  and  ar- 
gumentative paper.  Our  address,  as  now  finally  adopted,  will 
persuade  none,  not  already  convinced,  though  it  will  doubtless 
serve  to  animate  those  who  are  waiting  to  know  how  they  are 
to  fall  into  the  ranks." 

"  The  accounts  are  confirmatory,"  he  writes  in  December, 
i860,  "  of  the  worst  in  the  South  >  I  think  it  scarcely  possible 
that  this  wicked  frenzy  can  last  much  longer.  I  have  been  all 
the  week  at  work  upon  my  tract — *  The  Border  States — their 
Power  and  Duty  in  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  Country.* 
I  have  some  hope  it  may  do  good."  No  more  seasonable  ap- 
peal illustrated  the  first  stages  of  the  civil  strife,  than  this  able 
argument  to  show  how  effectively  the  Border  States,  if  united 
and  resolved,  could  stay  the  tide  of  rebellion  and  harmonize 
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the  antigonistic  elements  of  die  cjiUeiue  fititSSaik ;  1iifile«n•^ 
luHiwIcdged  its  cogency  and  wisdom  as  vdl  ais  hs  taacAsi 
tone  and  persptcuous  style,  those  who  most  wannly' re^x»dri 
10  its  views»  were  those  who  most  sadly  dedared  it  came  too  laft 
10  calm  the  suites  of  passion  by  die  pleas  and  protests  of  Rtt* 
son  and  of  Right  A  few  days  after  die  last  entiy  in  his  note- 
book, on  the  tirentiedi  of  December,  Mr.  Kennedy  writes  :"Tk 

news  thb  morning  b  that  Sooth  Carolina  seceded  fiom  die 
Union  yesterday ;  a  great  act  of  siqxcme  fiiOy  and  injostioe  pasB^ 
edby  asetof  mte  who  have  inflamed  die  passions  oiTdifr  peo- 
ple and  drnnen  the  State  headkmg  into  an  enterprise  iMdi 
lustonr  w3I  record  as  the  most  fi>olish  of  bhniders*  as  wHI  »^ 
most  wicked  of  crimes^  It  b  the  mock  heroism  of  mentAb' 
do  not  cumpcdieiid  dieir  own  incapacity ;  who  mistdte  ^1^ 
for  a  just  sentiment  of  honor;  and  who  cannot  perceive  IK' 
desperate  extreme  of  dieir  own  felly.  They  will  li?e  to  r^pot 
the  wickedness  of  thb  act  wUdi  b  destined  to  be  viotedifOD^ 
them  in  the  rain  of  their  coanfenr  and  in  die  detestable  Ssutli 
is  to  cvxifer  upon  iheTn."  Thenceferth  he  notes  the  progress 
of  :he  Rebc!!:.^r. :':  ~:  .i:iy  ::•  diy  ;  cx"»mments  on  its  origin  and 
r'.:r:v><:->  :  -ir.i-  v.-;:h  >::- ~»*ir  prescience,  suggests  its  probable 
:Vr:ur;o  .ir..;  cx*r:^:-  :"■.:' ^re.  Mean::me  he  was  attending  paci- 
r.*.:-.^"  —v-errc^ '"-'- "s  conferences  with  loA-al  friends,.re- 
•"•  '  ^  I :  -  ^  '^  : "  .1  •.  >  ">  Jt".  re : ad ves  ;  and  sadly  adding,  from 
n-,vv  .  ^  %vv<.  <-^  **"."  cii-'.^vrc"--  of  traitors  in  na\-al,  militan' and 
■  .^  V.,-  -..^— -s.  :rar.5rirx?d  as  deserters  from  the  old 
V  :^  >:  'v  V.  ^s  ••vrvv:u*ous  Jis  to  the  culmination  of  the 
..;:  :-  .u  X— j::i-  a".:  yr.^^r.^xi  hostilities:  still  he  trusted 
o-  -T  -T  -.->:"  sf  Jt  -^  ^^'  -  ^- :^  ^>:^  « v^^-?»^^  prevail.  "  The  plot  thick- 
<->^"  he  ^":rc>^  j  -  i:h. :  >r  i.  ^l  am  strongly  impressed  with 
:•*.  /'..I  rh.'i:  the  N.nh  is  r'.v-'~-i:  -  game  of  bravado  as  well  as 
.-.,  <^^;.-v,  ;^i  N::on?  ler.  cIa}^  L:r.coln  will  interfere  and  terms 
«  ;  -v  o  ^.'xv:  x^hich  w:::  secure  peace."  These  iUusions  were 
on;v  \v:  i"  ,^  fvw  uct:'ks  :  cr.  the  thirteenth  of  April,  he  writes : 
-  \  cx;c . v:.;x  >x  as  thc^  birthc:.iy  of  Henn-  Clay.  It  was  signalized 
Jxx  A  n^vit  r,H  nKv  uKc  An.i  melancholy  fact— the  opening  of  tbc 
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civil  war  by  the  assault  of  the  Carolina  batteries  upon  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor."  And  now  all  the  energies  of 
^.  Kennedy  were  devoted  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
^ar  for  the  Union  and  all  his  s)m[ipathies  to  the  mitigation  of 
Its  inevitable  evils.  His  native  city  became  the  earliest  scene 
^f  sanguinary  events  and  social  proscription ;  and,  during  all 
t^*e  years  of  the  conflict,  he  maintained  his  civic  integrity  with- 
out the  least  diminution  of  kindness  to  friend  or  foe.  His  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  are  indicated  in  his.  journal : 

April  1 6, 1 86 1. — Governor  Hicks  is  in  town.  I  advise  him 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  President  to  say  that  he  can  cheerfully 
tender  the  quota  of  the  State  to  protect  the  Capital  against  in- 
vasion. 

April  19. — About  noon  a  detachment  of  troops  came  into 
;own,  by  the  Philadelphia  train ;  and  in  passing  from  one  sta- 
ion  to  the  other,  the  track  was  obstructed  and  a  fierce  and  ex- 
ited mob  attacked  the  soldiers  in  the  car  with  heavy  stones. 
[Tie  troops  undertook  to  cut  their  way  through  to  Camden 
Itreet ;  a  furious  fight  ensued,  and  about  half  of  the  troops  got 
hrough.  The  Mayor  promised  that  if  any  route  for  the  passage 
f  troops,  without  going  through  Baltimore,  be  practicable,  the 
ity  should  be  avoided.  I  tell  the  people  that  this  refusal  of 
.  right  of  transit,  will  arouse  the  whole  North  and  invite  an 
ttack  upon  the  city. 

April  25th. — ^Thousands  of  reports  flying.  The  secession- 
5ts  of  this  State  are  growing  moderate,  and  everybody  seems 

0  think  that  Maryland  is  helpless  if  invaded ;  the  Northern 
»eople  breathe  fire  and  vengeance  against  Baltimore."     What 

1  sudden  and  complete  change  had  thus  come  over  the  peace- 
ul,  prosperous  and  social  life  of  his  native  city !  Martial 
aw  was  soon  declared ;  the  cannon  of  Fort  McHenry  where, 
IS  a  youtli,  he  had  served  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  de- 
ence  of  their  homes,  against  a  foreign  invasion,  were  now 
umed  toward  Baltimore  instead  of  the  sea ;  Federal  Hill  was 
xowned  with  ramparts,  barracks  and  heavy  guns  ;  instead  of 
riendly  visits  to  old  friends,  his  mornings  were  often  passed 

14 
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in  conference  with  the  Union  general  in  command,  to  urge 
lenity  towards  some  insulting  rebel ;  to  suggest  the  mitigation 
of  some  severe  order ;  or  co-operating  in  some  subscription 
or  correspondence  in  aid  of  the  National  cause.  His  letters 
now  were  frequent  and  varied ;  one  day  he  writes  to  General 
McClellan  to  secure  a  free  passage  (ox  some  unfortunate 
Southern  family ;  another  he  replies  to  an  Elnglish  friend  who 
seeks  information  about  the  war ;  or  he  indites  a  long  and 
cheering  epistle  to  his  beleaguered  kindred  in  Virginia,  or  a 
suggestive  one  to  an  old  Congressional  friend,  with  some  plan 
for  ameliorating  the  suffering  of  captives,  or  vindicating  a  loyal 
Southerner.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  record,  flash- 
es of  his  native  pleasantry  brighten  the  page.  He  notes,  with 
good-humor,  the  fact  that,  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  Provost  of  the  University,  he  distributed  Diplomas,  the  fe- 
males present — they  could  hardly  be  called  ladies — hissed  and 
threw  bouquets,  composed  so  as  to  bear  the  rebel  colors, 
upon  the  stage.  He  mentions  passing  in  the  street  a  life- 
long friend,  who  turned  his  eyes  away  to  avoid  a  salutation  ; 
and  being  at  divine  service,  when  several  of  the  congregation 
rise  from  their  knees  as  the  prayer  for  the  President  is  read. 
To  a  noble  mind  these  evidences  of  spite  are  simply  disgust- 
ing ;  and  the  severe  measures  they  induqe  amuse  him. 

"  Schenck,"  he  writes,  "  is  producing  a  terrible  flutter  of 
crinoline  in  the  neighborhood,  and  is  regarded  as  the  Danton 
and  Haynau  of  the  age.  He  even  forbids  the  birds  to  sing 
*  My  Maryland,*  a  tyranny  which  has  turned  all  the  crotchets 
into  demi-semi-quavers." 

While  Mr.  Kennedy's  few  Union  friends  in  Baltimore  took 
counsel  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  National  cause,  his  rebel  rel- 
atives and  acquaintances  constantly  availed  themselves  of  his 
intercession.  Now  a  young  lady  comes  flying  on  her  favorite 
horse,  from  her  manorial  home  leagues  away,  to  beg  his  influ- 
ence to  save  her  live-stock  from  seizure  ;  and  now  comes  a  let- 
ter of  thanks  from  Fort  Delaware  or  Fort  Warren,  written  by 
a  released  prisoner  in  whose  behalf  Mr.  Kennedy  has  success- 
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fiilly  wrought ;  or  an  appeal  from  the  Relay  House,  addressed 
to  "  my  dear  protector."  He  solicits  employment  for  deserving 
and  needy  persons ;  he  gives  details  of  many  interesting  inter- 
views with  the  prominent  actors  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the 
struggle ;  he  carefully  states  all  the  circumstances  of  every  im- 
portant battle  of  the  war ;  sketches  the  character  of  the  officers, 
narrates  the  whok  course,  consequence  and  rationale  of  the 
Mason  and  Slidell  capture ;  and  dwells,  wdth  pathetic  emphasis, 
on  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  ;  personal  and  local  experience 
and  judicial  comment  giving  to  the  record  a  unity  which  makes 
it  full  of  vital  significance.  He  sustains  the  baffled  clergyman 
whose  loyalty  brings  on  him  contemptuous  treatment  even  in 
the  performance  of  holy  duties ;  he  visits  and  ministers  to  the 
wretched  Union  prisoners  landed  at  Annapolis ;  he  pleads 
with  the  authorities  for  the  widow  of  old  General  Winder,  under 
whom  he  served  in  1814;  he  rejoices  that  his  young  cousin, 
Harry  Pendleton,  comes  safely  and  bravely  out  of  the  Fort 
Fisher  fight;  and  he  bids  "God  speed"  the  gallant  Porter, 
who  goes  forth  with  a  smile  to  die  at  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness. 

The  alternate  triumph  and  despondency,  victory  and  de- 
feat, through  which  we  passed  during  those  long,  sad,  memora- 
ble years,  are  renewed  as  they  pass  through  so  candid  a  mind 
and  true  a  heart  as  his  ;  who  solaced  his  isolation  and  calmed 
his  impatience  by  this  chronicle  and  commentary :  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  at  random : 

Baltimore,  May  16,  1861. — I  have  frequently  heard  it  inti- 
mated of  late  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  leading 
men  that  I  should  receive  and  accept  a  nomination  as  candi- 
date for  Congress  in  the  election  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
13th  of  next  month.  The  extra  session  is  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  I  have  discouraged  the  project  of  re-nominating 
me, — ^being  very  unwilling  to  go  back  to  public  life.  The 
groimds  upon  which  I  am  solicited  to  accept  are,  that  my  re- 
tirement for  some  years  past  has  separated  me  from  the  influ- 
ence of  parties,  and  gives  more  weight  to  my  position  in  this 
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^^  5^^  >  m::  •  v.  11  :ur  -ne-rns  ::i  -in;!i  izaf  z&^nev.  success  is 
3ia:±i;in;Enril7  -'^rnirr.  rrc:  3irr  r*;  Ti-^Vr^tfi  widi  do  great 
a:»:?raTc  ^lr-io:csiSec.  ^  ■"S£r."5a;c}:e,-ILiTcagreatofcjecaon 
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to  wasting'  shoe  leather.  Shoe  leather  is  a  great  element  in 
mr.  Useless  marches  injure  the  men.  I  do  not  play  for  small 
itakes,  and,  therefore  do  not  encourage  assaults  that  do  not 
idvance  the  war.  I  look  to  New  Orleans.  We  must  wait  till 
he  season  of  malignant  fever  is  past  and  when  the  waters  are 
ligh,  and  I  shall  then  establish  a  cordon  of  posts  down  the 
ifississippi  which  will  effectually  control  that  region." 

Among  other  things,  he  said  he  objected  to  mere  annoy- 
uices  of  the  enemy.  It  is  useless  to  make  small  incisions 
vhich  fret  and  exasperate  the  country  and  produce  fever  in 
he  public  mind,  but  which  do  not  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
he  campaign. 

His  plan  I  infer  to  be  to  get  complete  possession  of  the  line 
)/*  the  Potomac  from  the  ocean  to  the  Ohio, — which  may  re- 
juire  an  early  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  where  there  are  some 
en  thousand  troops ;  and  may  also  make  it  necessary  to  take 
^Torfolk.  He  will  then  form  a  second  line,  more  advanced  and 
)arallel  to  that,  and  so  encircle  Richmond.  By  advances  of  this 
rharacter  we  may  finally  comprehend  the  chief  points  of  the 
vhole  South,  and  by  making  these  movements  with  overwhelm- 
ng  numbers,  as  he  has  the  power  to  do,  may  save  bloodshed. 

Washington,  Thursday,  July  4,  186 1. — Great  booming  of 
rans  at  daylight  I  wake  up  with  some  idea  that  Beauregard  has 
ittacked  the  Union  Hues  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Many 
)ersons  had  an  impression  that  it  was  his  design  to  do  so  to- 
iay,  and  if  possible  interrupt  the  assembling  of  Congress. 
His  force  is  said  to  be  50,000  men,  and  their  position  but  a 
£w  miles  apart  from  ours.  The  Union  army  on  that  side  of 
Jie  river  must  be  at  least  30,000,  with  as  many  more  encamped 
>n  this  side. 

It  is  a  pleasant  morning,  and  I  am  up  at  seven.  The  cannon- 
ide  is  a  salute  of  the  day  from  the  several  batteries  across  the 
river.  No  attack  from  Beauregard.  At  eight  o'clock  I  witness 
the  New  York  regiments  wheeling  into  the  Avenue,  as  they 
X)me  from  a  review  in  front  of  the  White  House,  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  General  Scott.     They  march  up  the  Avenue  towards 
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the  Capitol  in  platoons  of  thirty,  and  take  upwards  of  an  hour 
to  pass.  There  are  twenty-three  regiments  and  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  whole  of  these  troops  are  excellent 
— some  of  the  regiments  remarkably  fine.  At  twelve,  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  the  opening  of  Congress.  Here  I  meet  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Wm.  Appleton,  and  other  acquaint- 
ances. Stay  till  the  speaker — Grow,  of  Pennsylvania, — is  elect- 
ed. Before  going  to  the  Capitol  this  morning,  and  just  after  the 
review,  I  call  upon  Reverdy  Johnson  by  appointment,  and  he 
and  I  go  to  see  the  President.  The  room  is  empty  when  we 
enter  it  and  we  wait  until  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  in.  Presently  he 
arrives  with  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Welles 
also,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  comes  in.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln.-  Johnson  introduces  me.  His 
reception  is  cordial,  but  brusque.  He  is  a  much  better  looking 
man  than  I  expected  to  see ;  the  portraits,  I  think  misrepresent 
him,  or  his  short  experience  in  the  White  House  has  improved 
his  looks.  Our  business  was  to  talk  with  him  about  the  pris- 
oners,— the  Police  Commissioners, — and  to  urge  upon  him  the 
propriety  of  ordering  their  release.  He  heard  us  with  great 
good  will,  spoke  simply  on  the  subject,  and  said  he  would 
bring  it  into  a  Cabinet  consultation,  which  he  immediately  re- 
quested Mr.  Seward  to  arrange  for  three  o'clock  to-day,  and  sug- 
gested to  Johnson  and  myself  that  we  had  better  talk  to  some 
of  the  Cabinet  before  the  meeting  and  give  them  our  views- 

Patapsco,  Tuesday,  Sept  lo,  1861. — The  weather  is  cool 
and  clear ;  the  verdure  of  the  country  as  fresh  as  Spring ;  every 
thing  around  us  is  full  of  the  beauty  of  an  abundant  year. 
The  only  subject  of  sorrow  is  this  awful  war  that  now  rages 
over  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  occupy  the  National 
camps  around  Washington ;  that  McClellan's  lines  of  defence 
are  very  strong,  and  that  he  is  entirely  confident  of  the  security 
of  the  Capitol ;  that  Banks's  division  on  the  Potomac,  above 
Washington,  amounts  to  some  thirty  thousand — and  that  but 
little  less  than  this  number  of  troops  are  gathered  at  Fortress 
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Monroe.  General  Dix  holds  Baltimore  with  some  ten  thou- 
sand. The  regiment  of  Zouaves, — formerly  Duryea's — are  for- 
tifying Federal  Hill.  On  the  Confederate  side,  it  is  estimated 
that  Beauregard  and  Johnson  have  opposite  Washington  and 
dong  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Leesburg,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Jiousand  men.  The  two  armies  have  been  for  some  weeks 
Dast  but  a  few  miles  apart — both  strongly  intrenched.  We  have 
laily  reports  of  reconnoissances,  skirmishes  and  cannonades. 
Vf  any  think  a  great  battle  imminent  In  fact  war  rages  over 
several  States,  and  its  exasperations  are  beginning  to  produce 
he  usual  afflictions  not  only  to  the  combatants,  but  to  the 
}uiet  and  unoffending  families,  who  are  unhappily  within  its 
jweep.  The  newspapers  report  thie  arrest  of  my  kinsman,  Ed- 
nund  Pendleton  and  John  Strother,  in  Martinsburg,  as  civilians 
nrho  have  refused  to  abandon  their  attachment  to  the  Union. 
Dn  both  sides  we  hear  of  the  arrests  of  disaffected  citizens, 
[t  is  quite  manifest  that  here  in  Maryland  we  are  only  saved 
Tom  the  outbreak  of  civil  conflict  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
brce  which  now  keeps  the  peace  of  the  State. 

These  are  sad  realities  which  no  man  could  have  believed 
30ssible  in  this  once  happy  land,  until  the  current  of  revolution 
lad  driven  them  upon  us.  I  can  only  look  on  and  grieve,  and 
ivait  for  the  day  when  in  some  lull  of  the  storm  of  passion, 
[  may  find  an  occasion  to  speak  a  word  for  the  restoration  of 
iiarmony,  and  the  reconstruction  of  our  broken  Union.  At  pres- 
ent both  parties  have  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword,  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  that  calm  judgment  on  the 
errors  and  crimes  which  have  brought  us  to  this  deep  disgrace, 
and  which  shall  recall  the  nation  to  its  duty,  until  another  tri- 
al of  strength  shall  determine  the  predominant  power  that  may 
control  the  events  of  the  future. 

Patapsco,  Friday,  Oct.  25,  1861. — My  birthday,  sixty- six  ! 
I  have  renewed  motives  for  gratitude  to  the  merciful  God  who 
has  directed  my  destiny  in  life,  for  the  continuation  of  many 
blessings, — chief  among  which  is  a  clear  conscience,  a  patient, 
contented  and  thankful  spirit,  and  an  unwavering  reliance  upon 


—▼or  wvm  day.  We 
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T'tf  K  *;  "aJT  -n^KS  i;  *t,xvt:'s  MilX  bat  to  come  back  to  town, 
»  riKTS  is  *v"«w  TTfi  •  t  ciTiirr  raids  lo-n^fat  as  far  as  the 
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— both  moving  along  at  a  walk.  They  strike  us  very  strongly  as 
disguised  emissaries  from  the  rebel  army,  venturing  towards 
our  lines. 

At  our  place,  where  we  arrived  about  one,  we  make  prepa- 
rations for  our  return  to  Baltimore.  I  have  all  my  bonds  and 
other  valuable  papers  here,  which  I  determine  to  take  away. 
See  Mr.  Bone,  our  manager  at  the  factory,  and  tell  him  what 
I  have  heard,  and  direct  him  to  get  his  team  ready  and  have 
the  factory  goods,  of  which  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars'  worth,  removed  to-night.  He  promised  to  do 
this,  and  we  set  off  on  our  return  about  four  o'clock.  Reach 
town  about  sundown.  Our  servants  also  come  in  one  of 
our  carriages ;  some  trunks  and  other  baggage  are  sent  in  a 
cart ;  the  weather  is  very  warm. 

Baltimore,  Saturday,  Oct  25,  1862. — Spleridid  weather. 
This  is  my  birthday,  67th.  It  finds  me  still  happy ;  in  good 
fiiends,  in  good  health  and  good  fortune — thankful  for  the 
abundant  favors  I  have  received  from  my  Creator,  and  patient- 
ly and  cheerfully  awaiting  for  that  future  which  he  has  allotted 
to  me.  I  especially  thank  him  that  in  this  dreadful  civil  war 
which  now  rends  our  sorrowful  country,  he  has  given  me  the 
grace  to  preserve  my  faith  to  the  Government  under  which  I 
have  received  so  many  blessings,  and  to  maintain  my  loyalty 
amid,  the  bitter  assaults  which  a  wide  pervading  treason  is 
making  against  it ;  amid  the  threats  which  constantly  assail 
me,  and  the  alienation  of  friends  which  it  has  compelled  me  to 
encounter.  I  acknowledge  no  higlier  duty,  here  on  earth,  than 
that  of  meeting  courageously  every  sacrifice  which  power  or 
fortune  may  exact  of  mc  in  the  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  defend  the  Constitution. 

June  30,  1863. — T^^^  alarm  last  night  was  occasioned  by  a 
cavalry  skirmish  near  Westminster,  in  which  a  small  party  of 
Delaware  horse  was  driven  in  with  some  loss  of  killed  and 
prisoners,  by  a  detachment  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  a  raid  from 
the  Potomac,  from  which  they  were  seeking  their  way  to  Ewell 
at  York.     The  alarm  was  propagated  by  signal,  which  imported 

I  A* 
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that  the  enemy  was  galloping  towards  Baltimore.  The  effect 
here  was  good  in  showing  the  alacrity  of  the  new  levy  of  citi- 
zens who  rushed  to  their  posts, — some  five  thousand, — and, 
with  the  well  disciplined  troops  here,  make  up  quite  a  respect- 
able army.  To-day  Schenck  issues  a  proclamation  of  martial 
law  over  the  city  and  county  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
shore.  Meade  takes  command  of  the  army  with  a  modest  and 
soldier-like  address ;  and  has,  it  is  said,  already  made  some  im- 
portant moves  which  are  shown  in  restoring  the  communica- 
tion with  Frederick  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  clearing  the 
country  along  the  Potomac  of  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy 
who  have  been  doing  mischief  there. 

July  I,  1863. — ^The  town  is  very  grave  and  anxious.  We 
all  feel  that  a  great  crisis  is  at  hand. 

July  4.— General  Schenck  has  issued  a  request  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  display  the  national  flag  to-day.  It  is  very  odd  to 
see  that  there  is  almost  a  universal  exhibition  of  the  stars  and 
stripes.  They  are  flying  from  almost  every  secessioti  residence 
within  my  view.    -A  wonderful  increase  of  loyalty  to-day ! 

Sharon,  Aug.  4,  1863. — In  conversation  with the  other 

day,  he  told  me  a  secret  of  the  secession  conspiracy,  of  which 
I  had  heard  something  before.     About  a  year  ago,  he  was 

driving  with and  another  gentleman,  Mr. ,  whose  name 

I  now  forget.     The  three  were  alone.     is  a  peace  demo 

crat,  in  fact  a  secessionist.  He  told  his  companion  that  in  the 
summer  of  1861  he  received  a  letter  from  Slidell  which  gave 
him  a  programme  of  the  course  which  the  conspirators  of  the 
South  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion.  It  was 
in  substance  this.  Immediately  after  the  secession  ordinance 
was  passed  by  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  other 
Cotton  States,  while  Congress  was  in  session,  and  before  the 
election  of  Lincoln  was  declared,  or  before  the  inauguration, 
they  were  to  seize  Washington,  for  which  they  had  made  pro- 
vision. Buchanan,  the  President,  was  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
sign. Breckenridge,  the  Vice-President,  was  to  take  his  place. 
The  New  England  senators  were  to  be  driven  away,  and  the 
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revolution  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  be  sustained  by  the  secession  majority  in  Congress 
and  by  the  force  collected  at  Washington.  They  were  then  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  States  which  might  be  willing  to  unite, 
form  a  new  Constitution  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  South, 
reduce  the  Senatorial  representation  of  the  small  States,  and 
when  the  fundamental  law  was  then  constructed  in  accordance 
with  their  plan  of  Southern  supremacy,  to  allow  the  States  ex- 
cluded by  the  original  movement  to  come  into  the  Union  re- 
modeled by  this  process.  SlidelPs  letter, said,  as  explain- 
ed by  -- — f  contained  many  details  of  the  scheme  which  he 
did  not  repeat  to  me,  and  it  affirmed  that  the  scheme  was  frus- 
trated by  the  obstinacy  of  Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  who 
prevented  the  attempt  to  force  our  State  into  secession  by  re- 
fusing to  call  the  Legislature  into  extra  session  before  the  in- 
auguration of  Lincoln.  This  was  the  import  of 's  commu- 
nication to  me,  which  was  suggested  by  a  conversation  in 
which  I  was  narrating  the  endeavors  of  the  conspirators  in 
Mar}'land  to  force  Hicks  to  convene  the  Legislature. 

Newport,  Sept.  i8,  1863. — Mr. has  given  me  a  letter 

to  read  from  a  friend  at  Natchez  to  him,  on  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  quarter.  He  says,  "  I  would  rather  live  on  the 
confines  of  hell  itself,  than  among  secessionists  in  this  Con- 
federacy, for  I  hate  them  one  and  all,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  a  bitter  and  everlasting  hatred.  I  have  told  seces- 
sionists here  if  they  would  replace  the  cotton  (his  own  raising) 
burnt  by  Confederate  authority,  I  would  make  a  deed  of  gift 
to  the  Confederacy  of  all  I  now  claim  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's Line."  He  said  in  a  previous  part  of  the  letter,  "on  mak- 
ing an  estimate  of  my  assets  in  January,  186 1,  I  thought  I  was 
worth  $  1,300,000.  I  would  now  gladly  accept  an  offer  of  one- 
twentieth  of  that  sum  in  good  funds."  After  stating  the  sad 
havoc  made  by  the  war  in  Mississippi  by  the  bad  treatment  of 
both  parties,  he  says  :  "  But  there  has  nothing  happened  that 
I  did  not  predict  would  be  the  result  of  secession.  We  are  a 
ruined  and  degraded  people,  and  by  whom  ?  By  such  men  as 


h  demagogues,  anprincJptod  pcftntrin 
0  a^iiruils  for  polilical  honors.  Thiese  seatkacMt 
,)  k«W  Qpcvly  Vnil  '■  oil  ('"^^^  proclaimed,  and  luvc  oeie 
MMCJb*  lo  COKml  ut  ttuppms  them.  I  have  beenaiI^<»' 
4lMM4  wm<riiH  aiid  unfaltering  lover  of  the  Union,  aaifS 
X  hWK  MffkKd  V>  a  gT^ater  extent  in  property  ihan  the  kMS. 


He  Awi  adAi  ■'  For  ihc  support  of  Mrs.  —  and  mfj^ 
1  CAM  wr  Hqr  'Kty  rku  enough,  but  I  have  eight  graitddauEh- 
tm  sum)  nM  pvndsitns  ^^A  they  must  be  suppoited  from  my 
MMns.  Mv  Wtts  must  MipjWtt  themselves." 
'  "  ,\  Mvr^sionHl  askcd  nic  yesterday  what  I  meant  to  do 
kftvt  I  IcCt  (he  twnl  Mtnounoed  his  puqiose  of  quitting  the  couD- 
iTv  am!  gititvc  NorthV  ai^d  how  I  e.tpccted  to  live.  I  told  him 
I  h.nl  the  ^h\>ii.v  i>i"tw>.>  sjtuations,— one,  abrakeman  on  a  rul- 
i\Md  It.iiii,  ih<.-  I'thiT  J  (ull-ki'eper  at  a  turnpike  gate,  and  I  had 
iH't  yet  m.nli-  up  uiy  nnml  which  I  would  take  I  !  !" 

This  is  thf  k-ttL-r  nCiii  old  gentleman  upwards  of  seventy, 
— a  nnnti'Viiii'.  iuti-lli_m-iii  .ind  upright  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
hitlufiiti.U  ciii^i-iis  of  ihi'  South, 

New  Yoik,  (Vt.  ly,  1S63. and have  all 

come  htrc  ni;init"i-,<ily  fur  mere  enjoyment  Strange  thatthese 
people,  who  ;ire  iilwajs  l;»lking  about  the  "cursed  Yankees," 
and  profess  eternal  hatred  to  every  thiiig  "  I^orth,"  and  who 
have  so  often  vowe<I  that  they  would  never  set  their  feet  on  this 
side  of  Maryland,  should  have  the  face  to  be  crowding  int6  this 
region,  as  so  many  have  been  doing  all  summer. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  8, 1864. — Colonel  David  Strother  calls  00 
me,  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  Cumberland,  where  he  be- 
longs to  Kelly's  staff.     He  is  very  instructive  in  his  accounts 
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of  the  war,  of  which  he  has  seen  so  much,  and  of  which  he  tells 
^e  he  has  kept  a  full  diary  ever  since  he  entered  the  service. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  28,  1864  — Fine  day.     Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  is  to  go  this  evening  to  Philadelphia  by  the  half-past  four 
train.    We  set  out  by  eleven  and  drive  to  Janes's  Hospital,  and 
*iere  we  are  shown  over  the  whole  establishment.     We  see  the 
poor  fellows  who  have  just  arrived — ^some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  who  were  sent  forward  from  Annapolis,  where  many  more 
^f  tiiem  now  are.     These  are  the  strongest  and  most  capable  of 
being  moved — those  left  behind  are  too  weak  to  be  exposed  to 
^e  journey.     We  examine  several  of  these  men,  picking  out  the 
^^aost  intelligent,  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is  invariably 
the  same.     The  worst  accounts,  as  seen  in  the  papers,  are  not 
niore  heart-rending  than  the  stories  these  men  give  us ; — scant 
food,  of  the  most  revolting  kind — filthy  water — no  shelter  from 
sun  or  rain — no  covering — ^generally  robbed  of  their  clothing, 
—always  of  their  money — and  the  sick  and  well  equally  de- 
serted and  oppressed.     Nothing  within  the  boundaries  of  civ- 
ilization has  ever  surpassed  the  barbarity  towards  these  pris- 
oners,— the  deaths  at  Andersonville  were  one  hundred  a  day. 
These  men  are  so  attenuated  that  the  Professor  enclosed  the 
arm  of  one  of  them,  above  the  elbow,  in  the  ring  of  his  finger 
and  thumb.     We  left  this  horrid  scene  after  an  hour  or  more, 
and  came  to  town." 

"  The  following  is  the  statement  of  old  Mr.  Kidwell,  of  Bath, 
Berkeley  Springs : 

One  beautiful  summer  morning,  my  son  Isaac,  aged  nineteen, 
and  myself,  were  out  cradling  wheat,  when  up  rides  a  soldier 
and  says, — "  I  command  that  young  man  to  lay  down  his  cra- 
dle and  follow  me  to  Winchester,  at  the  call  of  his  country." 
— :'*  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  who  gives  you  the  authority  to  come 
and  force  my  son  off?" — "  Colonel  Johnson,"  said  he.  With 
that,  I  exclaimed,  "  You  are  all  a  set  of  rebels  ;  you  hung  John 
Brown  for  fighting  against  our  country,  now  in  my  soul,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  crazy ;  but  you  are  all  a  set  of  rascals  and  rebels, 
and  deserve  to  be  hung  far  more  than  John  Brown." — "  If  you 
don't  hold  your  tongue,  said  he,  I'll  bind  yo\i  \\aTvd  ^\\^  looX.^ 
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and  take  you  to  Richmond  ;"  with  that  he  gave  a  whoop,  and 
up  run  five  or  six  soldiers,  that  had  been  hid  in  the  bushes, 
and  they  bound  Isaac  and  led  him  off — he  poor  boy  !  so  un- 
willing to  go.  Oh  !  it  was  hard,  and  with  tears  streaming  down 
my  face  I  could  only  exclaim,  O  Heavens,  give  me  power ! 

About  two  weeks  after  this,  being  in  the  town  of  Bath,  a 
friend  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Kid  well,  I  am  just  from  Winches- 
ter, your  son  is  very  ill  in  the  Hour  Hospital,  and  you  had  bet- 
ter go  to  him."  "  Friend  Willard,"  said  I,  "  it  is  impossible,  I 
have  but  forty  cents."  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  my  pocket-book, 
take  what  you  want — fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  dollars — "  (can 
I  ever  forget  that  noble  fellow  ?)  but  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  five 
dollars  was  quite  enough  for  me — so  off  I  started  to  Winchester, 
and  about  dark,  rode  up  to  the  Hour  Hospital.  In  one  room 
were  four  doctors  playing  cards.  "  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  I, "  if 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Kidwell  is  here  ?" — "  He  is  not 
here,"  said  one  of  the  doctors ;  "  but,  said  I,  he  must  be  here,  I 
was  told  to  come  here ;"  turning  to  a  soldier,  one  of  the  other 
doctors  said,  "  Go  and  see" — after  awhile  the  soldier  came  back 
and  said ;  "  There  is  no  one  of  that  name  here ;"  just  then,  a  half- 
drunken  soldier  said,  "  Look  in  No.  Six,  there  was  a  man  put  in 
there  some  days  ago."  Jerking  up  a  candle,  I  followed  the  fel- 
low to  No.  Six,  he  unlocked  the  door,  and  there  lay  a  man ; 
holding  the  candle  close  down  to  his  face,  I  saw  my  son,  my 
dear  son  Isaac.  "  Oh !  Father,"  said  he,  whispering,  for  he 
could  hardly  speak,  "  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come — ^give  me  wa- 
ter." Holding  the  pitcher  to  his  mouth,  parched  and  dry  as  a 
bone,  he  took  a  long  drink,  and  said,  "  Oh,  how  good  !" — "  My 
son,"  said  I,  "  what  have  they  done  for  you  ?" — "  Nothing,  Fath- 
er," said  he  whispering,  "  no  one  has  been  near  me  for  three 
days  !" — "  Isaac,  why  did  they  not  let  you  come  home,  when 
you  were  first  taken  sick?" — "Oh,  Father !"  said  he  whispering, 
"  they  said  you  were  a  d —  Union  man,  and  if  I  once  got  away 
I'd  never  come  back."  And  so  my  poor  child,  my  only  son, 
died,  and  I  buried  him — and  now  I  am  broken-hearted." 

Meantime,  while  Mr.  Kennedy's  public  spirit  found  such 
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lign  scope,  his  private  feelings  were  anxiously  excited  by  the 
carious  situation  of  his  kindred  in  Virginia.  Martinsburg 
I  its  vicinity  were  constantly  threatened  and  alternately  in 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  the  national  troops ;  the  lands 
e  ravaged,  the  provisions  carried  off,  and  the  households 
't  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  forays  and  fighting. 
Qetimes  his  relatives,  even  the  most  disloyal,  were  fugitives 
lis  tlireshold ;  and  at  others,  he  was  busy  in  devising  means 
send  them  relief;  they  were  often  on  short  rations ;  and 
weeks  together  no  communication  was  practicable.  Yet 
vas  not  disheartening  in  the  news  which  from  time  to  time 
:hed  him.  His  brave  old  uncle  was  true  as  steel  to  the 
je  and  the  country.  "  My  dear  John,"  he  writes  at  the  out- 
ik  of  the  struggle,  "  I  had  not  read  through  the  first  para- 
►h  of  *  Friends  of  the  Union  to  the  Rescue,'  in  my  In/el- 
«r,  when  the  surmise  of  its  authorship  occurred  to  me. 
surmise  became  conviction  before  I  reached  the  bottom 
le  first  column  ;  and  I  read  the  rest  of  the  article  with  an 
est  and  an  eagerness  which  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  As 
)on  said  of  Burke's  Reflections,  so  I  say  of  *  Maryland,' — 
dmire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his 
(tion  to — the  Union.'  "  Like  so  many  other  aged  and  pure 
iots, — the  venerable  Philip  Pendleton  suffered  in  his  vital- 
ot  less  than  his  fortunes  by  the  war  ;  its  anxieties  and  ag- 
)ns  told  upon  his  stalwart  frame,  and  shortened  his  days, 
lite  the  cheerful  temper  and  the  philosophic  serenity  which 
nguished  him.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  writes  to  his 
lew  :  "  The  gloom  of  old  age  alone  is  bad  enough,  but  it 
e  course  of  nature  ;  it  is  terrific  to  have  added  to  it  the  ruin 
le's  country  and  the  impairing  of  all  reliance  upon  man- 
."  After  reading  Mr.  Kennedy's  tracts  on  the  duty  of  the 
ier  States  and  that  entitled  "  The  Great  Drama,"  he  writes : 
lannot  express  the  fulness  of  my  approbation  and  admira- 
I  am  looking  with  increased  eagerness  to  getting,  as 
I  as  possible,  to  some  place  whence,  from  the  *  loop-hole 
ttreat,'  to  peep  at  such  a  world" — alluding  to  the  state  of 
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things  around  hiiiii  wbich  he  deacrihes.a8  f'diagnstiiiga&dam- 
temptible  to  the  last  degree ;  fooLeiy  is  in  the  asoendantj  vA 
in  my  judgment,  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the.  MHima  ruik!' 
The  disloyalty  of  his  kindred  and  die  loss  of  his  property 
doubtless  hastened  an  attack  of  paralysis ;  fiom  iB&$  te  ^ 
to  employ  an  amanuensis.  His  Jiephew  continned  tos^  faim 
epistolary  cheer  to  the  last ;  as  in  the  fi)llowing : 

BALTDiOBB,  Mafdi  mil,  1881 
To  Philip  Pendletok,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Uncle  : — M.  and  S.  are  to  go  to  MardnsbmgJOD 
Thursday,  and  will  take  this  letter  with  them.  Sally  has  }N«n 
in  an  ecstasy  ever  since  the  holiday  loomed  up^  her.tfaoiigjita, 
and  will  enjoy  herself  for  the  ten  days  of  the  Easti^  yac^lytt 
like  an  enfranchised  school  giil.  She  and  Martha  will  tell  ytm 
all  that  goes  on  here  in  the  way  of  gossip.  As  to  oqr  graver 
concerns^  I  think  I  may  cheer  you  with  the  hope  that.titiis  tem- 
ble  imbroglio  is  drawing  towards  its  end.  As  a  meie  .fiict  of 
history  we  might  predict  that  twenty^five  niillioDa.of  pejOfk 
would  get  the  better  of  three  millions,  particularly  when  die 
larger  power  is  full  of  all  the  resources  of  war  and  the  smaller 
one  in  great  degree  destitute  of  them. 

My  belief  is  that  if  one  hundred  persons  were  out  of  the 
way,  the  South  would  be  glad  to  make  peace  now  by  returning 
to  the  Union.  I  have  no  faith  in  a  sensible  people  dying  in 
the  last  ditch,  and  as  little  in  the  declaration  that  the  Union 
has  no  friends  in  the  South.  Ask  any  man  from  that  region 
wlio  is  not  a  political  zealot,  what  he  is  fighting  for,  and  he  will 
cudgel  his  wits  a  long  time  to  give  an  answer.  I  tried  this 
upon  Y —  P — ,  and  I  think  he  was  a  full  half  hour  endeavoring 
to  explain  it  through  fifty  shifting  trials,  accompanied  with  con- 
siderable contortion  of  body  and  mind.  It  came-out  at  last  that 
he  was  fighting  for  the  Resolutions  of  '98.  I  told  him  I  thought 
that  was  it,  as  I  was  perfectly  sure  those  resolutions  would  some 
day  bring  him  into  trouble.  Then  I  asked  him  what  those 
resolutions  were.     He  replied  he  had  never  read  them,  but  if 
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I  had  heard *s  speech,  which  he  heard,  I  would  see  what  a 

capital  fight  could  be  made  on  them.     Well,  what  was 's 

view  ?  Why  he  couldn't  exactly  answer,  but  it  fully  allowed  Vir- 
ginia to  make  a  fuss  if  she  wanted  it.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
"  You  ought  to  have  heard  him."  Now  this  I  think  is  about 
the  most  intelligible  declaration  of  Independence  I  have  yet  got 
from  any  of  the  champions  of  the  cause — and  so  I  make  it 
known  to  you  in  "  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind," 
hoping  that  you  will  pass  it  round. 

A  Mrs.  —  was  arrested  the  other  day,  and  a  letter  of  hers 
published  this  morning  in  the  American  and  Intelligencer,  which 
I  suppose  you  have  read.  She  there  reproves  the  zeal  of  a 
lady  friend  who  avows  that  she  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  only 
that  she  might  the  better  perpetrate  treason.  Does  it  not  oc- 
cur to  you  as  a  strange  development  of  human  character,  some- 
thing which  is  only  brought  out  in  such  a  convulsion  as  this, 
that  when  men  and  women  have  once  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  such  an  overshadowing  crime  as  this  rebellion,  it  produces 
an  entire  new  view  of  all  other  crimes,  and  brings  them  to  be 
regarded  as  virtues  ?  After  that  plunge  there  is  no  sin  left. 
The  host  is  purified — in  their  own  estimation.  The  great  primal 
transgression  is  converted  into  a  great  merit,  and  all  the  sec- 
ondary transgressions  get  the  same  character.  I  heard  Schenck 
say  the  other  day,  that  in  his  experience  here,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  most  profound  conviction  upon  which  he  acts  every  day, 
that  no  woman  who  approaches  him — and  they  are  running  to 
him  all  the  time,  for  they  have  taken  the  surreptitious  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  men,  no  woman  implicated  in  the  rebel- 
lion or  sympathizing  with  it, — has  the  slightest  compunction  in 
deceiving  by  falsehood.  He  does  not  believe  a  word  they  tell 
him.  Rank,  quality,  previous  character,  makes  no  exception 
to  this  experience.  He  has  many  queer  stories  to  tell  in  proof 
of  this.  As  to  the  men,  they  are  only  a  little  more  guarded — 
though  we  see  enough  in  Southern  bulletins  to  make  our  own 
conclusions.  These  are  traits  disclosed  by  the  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs  ;  and  but  for  this  commotion  we  would  have  run 
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(brough  our  worldly  cu'cer  in  the  belief  that  trtttb  was  the  div 
rinctive  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  How  little  we  know  of 
ourselves  I" 

At  ihc  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Mr.  Keo- 
iKMly  wrote  a.  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  SeaKra, 
then  editor  of  the  Naiimal  InUlligencer,  and  published  in  that 
journal.  Al  the  end  of  the  conflict  they  were  collected  inio  a 
v-oluine  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Ambrose's  Letters  on  the  Rebel- 
lion ;"  and  the  author's  reason  therefor  is  that  "every  thing  ihat 
may  serve  to  note  the  history  of  such  an  era,  has  a  value  that 
makes  it  worth  preservation."  In  this  instance  a  special  inter- 
est nilachcs  to  these  unpretending  contributions  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  war.  'The  author's  intimate  relations  with  the 
South ;  his  long  political  experience  ;  the  prompt  and  firm  stand 
he  took  aa  a  national  citizen  and  patriot  during  the  struck ; 
hi»  liberal  and  urbane  disposition,  which  rendered  him  a  desir- 
able mediator  as  well  as  a  noble  champion — ail  gave  emphasis 
and  Kigniticance  to  his  calm  and  earnest  appeal  to  old  but  rec- 
reant friends,  while  it  strengthened  the  purpose  and  clarified 
till-  iirguments  of  his  own  allit's.  We  know  of  no  work  ivhidi, 
in  so  concise  and  convincing  a  manner,  gives  a  more  authentic 
suuimar}'  of  the  events  and  influences  which  culminated  in  re- 
bellion, or  more  candidly  and  truly  analyzes  the  latent  causes 
and  successive  phases  of  the  "  ripening  of  a  wonderfiil  revcJu- 
lion  in  the  |x>liiical  and  social  character  of  the  nation."  While 
logical  and  rigid  in  the  statement  of  facts,  and  uncompromising 
in  the  denunciajion  of  treachery,  these  letters  are  written  "in 
the  kindest  spirit  of  old  friendship ;"  they  are  at  Once  judicial 
and  concilialory  :  tracing  the  origin  of  the  secession  heresy  to 
the  "  quixoies  of  politics"  and  the  "  tradilionary  dialectics"  that 
had  bred  a  class  of  "  hair-splitting  doctrinaires ;"  and  whiie  ex- 
posing the  sophistry  thereof,  he  reveals  the  means  and  methods 
whereby  mere  foolish  speculation  was  perverted  into  sectional 
bitterness,  and  shows  how  the  Joss  of  political  prestige,  to 
promptings  of  seliish  ambition,  dreams  of  Southern  empire,  and 
the  "  domineering  importunity  of  political  agents,"  fostered  the 
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war  of  opinion  into  bloody  battle ;  the  machinery  of  the  conspir- 
ators is  also  revealed  in  the  cunning  measures  adopted  to  di- 
vide the  Democratic  party  and  secure  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President,  which  was  the  signal  to  "  fire  the  Southern 
heart ;"  all  the  elements  of  the  rebellion  are  laid  bare ;  the 
"  exorbitant  and  engrossing  State  pride  ;"  the  extravagant  and 
inhuman  claims  of  slavery ;  the  forced  revival  of  the  slave-trade  ; 
— the  local  prejudices,  the  youthful  zeal,  the  perverse  reason- 
ing, the  imaginary  wrongs  and  insane  pretentions  which  were 
enlisted  so  artiiilly  and  insidiously  in  the  desperate  cause ;  nor 
are  the  sins  of  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebels  passed  over  ; 
the  history  of  their  union  with  and  subjection  to  the  party  of 
the  South  which  originated  the  treason,  is  faithfully  related ; 
the  Constitution  is  examined  and  the  views  of  its  framers  cited ; 
the  benignity  of  the  Federal  Government  vindicated,  and  the 
"  sober  second  thought"  of  the  infatuated  men  who  were  drawn 
into  the  rebellion,  appealed  to  for  tardy  but  sincere  recognition 
of  the  truth  and  manly  abjuration  of  their  fatal  error,  if  "  the 
chances  of  war  should  permit  these  letters  to  cross  the  line." 
Mr.  Kennedy's  final  counsels  to  his  misguided  brethren  are 
as  wise  as  they  are  benign  ;  and  his  patriotic  hopes,  his  faith 
in  the  final  triumph  of  freedom  and  progress  only  gained 
strength  amid  the  tests  and  trials  to  which  both  were  so  long 
and  painfully  subjected.  "  It  is  only  from  the  truly  heroic,"  he 
observes,  "  from  those  who  possess  that  rare  wisdom  which  dis- 
cerns the  path  of  duty,  with  vision  undisturbed  by  passion  or 
affection,  and  who  have  the  courage  to  follow  it,  that  we  may 
expect  an  example  of  that  noble  patriotism  which  accounts  our 
country  dearer  than  all  human  blessings  and  its  service  only 
subordinate  to  that  we  owe  the  Creator."  And  he  deeply  felt 
the  consoling  truth  that  "the  sinews  of  nations  are  strengthen- 
ed by  conflict  and  their  virtues  nourished  by  the  discipline  of 
pain  and  sorrow." 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  fond  of  relating  the  gallant  conduct  of 
one  of  his  young  cousins  in  the  second  degree,  a  lad  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  the  grandson  of  his  uncle  Philip,  and  the  son  of 
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is  cousin  Dr.  Pendleton,  of  Martinsburg.     Imbued  with  the 
nost  earnest  loyalty,  little  Nat,  while  the  rebels  occupied  the 
town  and  bivouacked  on  the  family  domain,  became  a  favorite 
with  the  officers,  who  used  to  converse  freely  in  his  presence 
as  being  "  only  a  boy."     On  one  occasion  he  learned  that  two 
Union  prisoners   had- escaped  and  taken  to  the  woods;  on 
pretence  of  a  private  picnic,  he  put  his  own  dinner  and  all  he 
could  gather  from  the  table  in  a  basket,  and  scoured  the  coun- 
try, till  he  found  the  half-starved  fugitives  ;  and  after  supplying 
them  secretly  with   food   for  days,  guided  them  round  and 
through  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  safely  into  the  Union  lines. 
On  another  occasion,  he  hovered  around  an  improvised  council 
of  war,  apparently  absorbed  in  play,  but  with  his  ears  on  the 
alert ;  he  discovered  that  Early  had  reached  the  valley  with 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  intended,  next  morning,  to  surprise 
General  Kelly,  who,  with  a  tenth  part  of  such  a  force,  was  in 
camp  three  or  four  leagues  away,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger.    The  general  and  little  Nat  were  old  friends ;  the  former 
having  often  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  family,  when  quar- 
tered   at  Martinsburg.     Pretending   he  was  going  into   the 
woods  to  pick  berries,  the  boy  managed  to  get  his  pony  out  of 
sight,  and  mounting  him  dashed  away  and,  after  a  rough  ride 
of  twelve  miles,  reached  the  first  Union  pickets  and  requested 
to  be  taken  at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  commander.     He 
gave  so  accurate  a  report  of  the  position,  force,  and  intentions 
of  the  rebels,  that  General  Kelly  immediately  crossed  the 
river  into  Maryland  ;  and,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  enemy, 
confident  of  their  prey,  occupied  the  abandoned  camp,  but 
deemed  it  unsafe  and  inexpedient  to  cross  the  border  in  pur- 
suit.    This  timely  service  was  communicated  in  Kelly's  dis- 
patches to  Washington,  and  President  Lincoln  sent  for  litde 
Nat  to  come  to  the  Capitol  and  receive  thanks ;  he,  however, 
did  not  accept  the  invitation.     He  remained  all  night  with  the 
Union  officers,  and  had  to  make  a  wide  circuit  to  avoid  the 
enemy,  and  get  home  to  relieve  his  anxious  mother  alarmed  at 
his  long  and  inexplicable  absence. 
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A  more  distant  kinsman  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  one  in 
whose  welfare  he  took  a  deep  interest,  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  national  officers  in  that  part  of  Virginia.  This  was 
David  Strother,  the  accomplished  artist  and  author,  who,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  of  Porte-Crayon,  has  so  admirably  delineated 
the  scenery  of  his  native  State.  Being  familiar  from  childhood 
with  every  inch  of  ground  in  Western  Virginia,  an  expert  top- 
ographical engineer,  and,  withal  a  stanch  Union  man,  his  ser- 
vices were  indispensable  in  that  region,  and  he  was  appointed 
aide  to  the  successive  generals  in  command,  enjoyed  their 
highest  confidence,  and  guided  their  most  successful  forays 
and  retreats.  To  him  Mr.  Kennedy  was  indebted  for  much 
interesting  information  of  what  transpired  in  that  border  sec- 
tion ;  the  father  of  the  artist  kept  a  famous  inn  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  and  was  known  far  and  wide  and  much  regarded  ;  as 
firm  as  his  gallant  son  in  his  love  for  the  Union,  he  was  cruelly 
persecuted  by  rebel  marauders ;  his  hotel  used  as  barracks, 
his  property  carried  off,  and  finally  himself  cast  into  prison, 
where  the  privations  undermined  his  health  and  caused  his 
death  soon  after  release.  Nor  did  the  artist-son  fare  better. 
His  valuable  collection  of  original  sketches,  and  all  the  materi- 
als he  had  gathered  for  future  use,  were  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Strothers  cherished  the  most  affectionate  respect  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  cheered  his  career  as  artist  and  author,  and 
deeply  sympathized  in  the  sufferings  incident  to  his  loyalty. 
It  was  a  labor  of  love  to  the  young  limner  to  illustrate  "  Swal- 
low Barn,"  and  he  excelled  in  representing  the  comedy  of  Vir- 
ginia life  with  the  pencil  as  his  kinsman  did  with  the  pen. 

At  length  the  prospect  brightened,  and  no  heart  welcomed 
the  "  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  prolonged  and  terrible  strife, 
more  gratefully  than  did  Mr.  Kennedy.  With  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  he  hailed,  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion ;  with  the 
victory  at  Antietam  the  security  of  his  own  State ;  and  with 
Gettysburg,  the  virtual  death-blow.  Of  the  first  relief  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  rebels  from  the  border,  he  writes  to  his  uncle  ; 
Baltimore,  March  13th,  1862. — "  Day  is  breaking  over  your  long 
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■■^c  €m  scoom^  sun  sonov  iiiim  nc  boroer*  TIk-  raflhii 
bibmn  j[«anr,  eke  aails  ignored, «id  inteii  diays  tte 
iii«i£beo|MiL"  laJanmy^iS^lKwilnt^Itiswy 
pjfiary  K>  Sod  dm  uIhUhiuuh^  vImJi  IncvclMett^^tiinAn 
acro»  sbe  padi  of  ov  iwannwiL^  hate  been  feimwed  at  hsi; 
aadikttjwacaaobcuiibodbtidpy  andsappliea,  EStdfielh 
lus  saapporoi  tfe  ciummI— ty  Id  send  yen  oyslcfs,  onngfiSinl 
ccker  iha^  B0«  deened  * hnnaics.' "*  "The  old  flj^^  writes 
Dr.  FVcDdkcoo  cd  3ir.  Kcime^,  UattaAmg,  August  iM^ 
iS64>*»ooce  ■ore  waring  in  <MgjauJs;  andlhepetliegof' 
crwDect  tt  ai  last  awake  ID  dK  iw|w»tMK,ir  of  lioldingoittof  wr 
ralky  T  and  eke  latter  tfaos  nom  dtt  dosiqg  aoenesof  Ae. 
war: 

JftihiinoR.  .^MrO  lo^  1864.— Tlie  jttmnmm  has  te  M  tf 
ficiil  accotntt  of  tiie  suneadei,  Tlie  negotiatioiis  openedyn- 
texday  by  a  note  from  Grant  ID  Lec^  invidqg  (Japitdlatioiv  to 
saw  unneoessanr  waste  of  life.  Lee  rqiUes  fay  sayiqf  le 
would  be  glad  to  rapitnhUff  if  Giant  woold  anange  iridi  fatal 
tbe  tenns  of  a  peace.  Giant  replies  be  bas  no  andwri^ld 
roike  J  r.ciT-^tijtion  for  a  peace,  but  that  he  was  sure  die  whole 
No::h  \v,^u\:  be  rejoiced  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  the  rebels 
cv^TTi: '.icx:  wi:h  \[r.  Lincoln's  demand  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Ho  ::v.  ::e>  Lee  :o  .1  conference,  upon  die  terms  of  a  surrender. 
Lee  arswers,  iIia:  he  will  meet  him  to  hear  his  terms.  They 
accorc.i:^g'.y  nic:  a:  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  at  AppO- 
matox  Court  Hoiise.  and  iliere  arranged  the  terms.  These 
were  \  cr\-  simple, — freely  ottered  by  Grant  and  freely  accepted. 
The  army,  with  all  its  munitions,  stores,  eta,  to  be  sunen- 
dered :  the  men  to  go  home  on  their  parole,  not  to  serve  against 
the  L'nited  States  until  exchanged  ;  the  officers  to  be  allowed 
their  personal  baggage,  their  horses  and  side-arms,  and  dis- 
charged on  parole.  So  ends  this  stupendous,  wicked  and 
FUTILE  REBELLION.  Our  dutv  is  gratitude  to  Grod,  amnesty 
and  forgiveness  to  the  weak  and  foolish  who  have  erred,  char- 
ity for  their  faults,  and  brotherly  assistance  to  all  who  repent 
Never  has  history  recorded  a  rebellion  of  such  magnitude  and 
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ich  folly.  Never  have  a  people  who  have  sinned,  been  jnore 
dly  humiliated  than  the  rebels.  Not  one  hope  has  been 
Ifilled,  not  one  prediction  verified.  Such  want  of  forecast, — 
e  wisdom  of  statesmanship  ;  such  false  reckoning  of  their 
cans  and  resources  ;  such  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  char- 
:ter  of  the  contest  they  invoked ;  such  misconception  of  the 
rength  of  the  nation  they  fought,  and  such  an  overwhelming 
►nfidence  in  themselves,  are  absolutely  marvellous  as  ex- 
)nents  of  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  leaders  of  the 
bellion,  and  equally  so,  as  to  the  blind  confidence  and  sub- 
ission  of  those  who  followed  them.  They  got  no  aid 
3m  any  foreign  nation, — not  from  England  and  France  as 
ey  promised  themselves, — not  even  from  Spain  or  Mex- 
o,  as  they  sought  to  do  in  the  latter  years  of  the  struggle. 
hey  got  no  aid  from  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
id  West,  as  they  asserted  they  would.  Their  own  resources 
iled,  and  the  Union  victories  destroyed  their  means  of  sup- 
y  obtained  by  running  the  blockade.  They  lost  all  their 
ties  on  the  seabo^d,  and  every  inland  town  of  note.  They 
en  appealed  to  the  negro  to  save  them,  and  actually  sunk  to 
e  degradation  of  enlisting  their  slaves  to  fight  for  the  per- 
^tuation  of  slavery.  And,  after  all  this,  they  surrender  their 
apitol  of  Richmond  when  driven  from  it  by  battle, — them- 
Ives  burn  down  the  chief  part  of  the  city  amidst  the  remon- 
rances  of  the  helpless  population,  who  were  ruined  by  this 
olish  act  of  vandalism  ; — retreat  in  alarm  from  their  works, 
>ping  to  escape  to  the  mountains ; — are  pursued,  engaged, 
*aten,  and  finally  forced  to  a  surrender  of  the  only  army 
x>n  which  the  hopes  of  the  rebellion  hung.  So  be  it  ever, 
hen  the  people  of  any  section  of  our  grand  and  beneficent 
epublic  shall  be  tempted  by  ambition,  by  avarice  or  by  pride, 
»  strike  a  blow  at  the  power  that  makes  us  a  nation,  or  at- 
impts  to  sever  the  territory  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
id  enlarged  by  our  own  labor  I  The  surrender  was  m^de 
I  the  afternoon  of  yesterday — Palm  Sunday — and  not  more 
lan  a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  Comwallis  siu*- 
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reoAered  hb  »nay  to  WashingMn,  and  closed  tlie  war  of  the 
rerolution. 

April  II,  i8SS- — Cloudy  day.  I  find  out  rebel  sympathi- 
Mre  are  softening  down.  They  praise  Grant's  magnanimity  in 
the  terms  of  the  suirender,  and  talk  of  the  generous  bearing 
of  the  Union  men  here  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

We  have  no  cJetaib  this  morning  from  the  army.  It  is  sad 
that  there  b  a  strong  Union  feeling  manifesting  itself  io  Rich- 
mond and  other  parts  of  Virginia  among  persons  of  influence 
I  have  always  believed  that  this  (act  would  be  disclosed  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  Davis's  despotism  was  taken  off  Ihe 
Southern  people. 

Baltimore,  April  ij,  1865. — A  drizzling  morning.  Tht 
whole  city  is  stricken  down  with  the  astounding  news  of  this 
morning  ; — /A^  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and  also  of 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  his  son  Frederick,  the 
Assistant.  Last  night  at  half-past  nine,  the  President  ws; 
shot  through  the  brain  in  the  theatre  at  Washington.  Abool 
the  same  hour,  the  Secretarj-  of  State,  who  was  lying  ill  in 
bet!,  disabled  by  his  lalo  fall  from  his  carriage,  was  attacked 
by  a  ruffian,  who  entered  his  chamber  and  stabbed  him  two  or 
three  times  in  the  neck.  Four  persons  were  in  the  room  at 
the  lime  attending  him.  These  were  all  wounded.  His  son 
Frederick  was  struck  down  at  his  door  and  remained  insen- 
sible. 

This  horrible  news  came  last  night  at  two  o'clock,  Mid  E 
and  I  heard  11  before  we  were  up,  from  Martha,  who  had  been 
.  to  church  and  got  it  there. 

The  morning  papers  contain  a  few  details.  We  shall  have 
full  accounts  this  evening. 

At  eleven  we  hear  that  Mr.  Lincoln  expired  at  twenty  ^li^^ 
utes  past  seven  this  morning.  Mr.  Seward,  it  is  hoped,  barely 
hoped,  may  recover.  At  one  o'clock,  a  telegram  says  Freder- 
ick Seward  is  dead.  The  assassin  in  the  theatre  was  J.  Wilkes 
Booth,  a  Maryland  man  and  son  of  the  actor.  Letters  found 
in  his  trunk  show  this  crime  to  have  been  long  meditated  ind 
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ntended  for  the  fourth  of  March  last  Harry  Pendleton  goes 
'Ut  to  learn  some  particulars  and  comes  in  ^weeping.  Our 
/hole  family  is  in  tears.  Never  was  a  blacker  crime  commit- 
ed  with  so  little  object  Lincoln  had  just  given  evidences  of 
lemency  to  the  rebels  of  which  every  one  was  speaking.  Even 
Richmond  was  beginning  to  laud  the  kindly  and  magnanimous 
Doe  of  his  treatment  of  the  conquered  enemy.  How  igno- 
ainiously  have  the  chivalry  of  the  rebellion  displayed  them- 
elves  to  the  world  as  their  fortunes  began  to  wane !  Firing 
»Iew  York  by  secret  attempts  at  incendiarism,  hanging  and 
oasting  negroes,  massacring  them  when  made  prisoners,  rob- 
dng  railway  trains  of  civil  passengers,  and  stealing  the  jewelry 
►f  women  from  their  persons,  burning  one-half  of  Richmond  at 
he  moment  of  running  away  from  it,  when  whipped  out,  and 
►lundering  their  own  people  there  of  what  could  be  stolen 
rom  the  ruins ;  seizing  all  the  gold  of  their  banks  at  the  last 
moment  and  making  off  with  it ;  and  then,  when  utterly  van- 
[uished  and  forced  into  a  final  surrender  of  their  chief  army, 
o  wreak  their  malice  in  these  most  cowardly  and  detestable 
Qurders ! 

Baltimore,  April  i8, 1865. — Fine  weather.  I  am  too  nervous 
o  do  any  thing.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Government 
oaking  many  arrests  and  opening  up  strange  discoveries  rela- 
ing  to  the  conspiracy.  The  feeling  of  the  country  is  intense. 
Nothing  was  ever  seen  like  it.  To-morrow  the  funeral  cere- 
aonies  are  to  be  performed  in  Washington  and  at  the  same 
ime  all  over  the  United  States.  The  papers  to-day  contain 
lenry  Ward  Beecher's  Oration  at  Fort  Sumter  upon  the  raising 
►f  the  old  flag  there  on  the  fourteenth — a  grand  memorial 
►f  the  rebellion.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  that  cere- 
nony  of  Good-Friday — the  restoration  of  the  identical  flag 
owered  in  sorrow  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  186 1,  and  now 
eplaced  by  the  same  hands — General  Anderson,  assisted 
)y  Sergeant  Hart, — on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  that  day,  should 
>e  followed  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
-.incoln, — as  if  to  signalize  a  grand  work  finished, — ^the  con- 

15 
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quest  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
National  existence  and  a  career,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  of  such  power,  prosperity  and  glory  as  no  nation  ever  en- 
joyed before.  Then,  again,  it  may  also  be  noted,  that  this 
ceremony  marked  the  final  accomplishment  of  what  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seemed  to  consider  his  special  mission  in  the  Presidency, 
when  he  said  that  he  entered  upon  this  war  to  "  repossess 
and  re-occupy"  all  the  forts  that  the  insurgents  had  seized. 
It  so  happens  that  all  were  then  retaken,  and  this  formal  re- 
occupation  of  Sumter,  was  the  last  act  of  that  series  of  events. 
The  news  to-day  informs  us  that  Mobile  and  all  its  forts  sur- 
rendered on  the  ninth.  How  visibly  do  we  see  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  this  afflictive  and  striking  event !  It  looks  like  a 
solemn  sacrifice  of  blood — illustrious  and  dear  to  the  land,  as  a 
propitiation  for  sin  and  a  covenant  of  future  blessings  to  enrich 
and  magnify  and  strengthen  our  country.  It  celebrates  and  con- 
secrates the  consummation  of  the  greatest  historical  fact  of  all 
ages — the  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  slaves ;  the  wip- 
ing away  the  great  sin  of  centuries  and  restoration  of  the  na- 
tion to  virtue,  to  justice  and  freedom.  In  the  mart)n-dom  of 
our  good  President  our  country  will  find  the  seed  of  innumera- 
ble blessings  for  many  ages  to  come. 

Baltimore,  April  21,  1865. — Light,  drizzling  rain.  Avery 
sad  day.  The  remains  of  our  good  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln arrive  with  a  great  escort  from  Washington  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  the  Camden  station.  The  rain  ceases,  but  the  day  is  murky 
and  damp.  The  boom  of  cannon  at  intervals,  and  the  deep 
tolling  of  all  the  bells  tell  the  city  that  the  corpse  is  on  its 
way  to  the  Exchange,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  two,  for  public 
inspection.  I  leave  my  study  and  go  down  to  Baltimore  Street 
just  in  time  to  see  the  whole  procession.  I  have  never  witness- 
ed a  spectacle  so  solemn.  The  streets  are  so  jammed  with 
spectators  that  we  can  with  difficulty  get  along  the  side  walks. 
Every  window  in  every  house,  every  balcony,  every  bulkhead, 
is  filled  with  men  and  women.  Some  three  or  four  regiments 
of  Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  form  the  escort, — troops  of 
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General  officers  and  their  staffs  follow — then  the  hearse, — 
very  splendid — drawn  by  four  black  horses ; — ^bands  of  music 
scattered  along  the  whole  length  of  the  procession  are  pouring 
out  grand  strains  of  melancholy  music.  A  large  body  of  offi- 
cials— pall-bearers,  members  of  Congress,  etc.,  etc.,  follow  the 
hearse  in  carriages ;  then  several  thousand  citizens  of  various 
corporate  bodies  and  associations,  Masonic  Societies,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Union  Leagues,  Mayor  and  City  Council,  our  Union 
Club,  and  then  one  or  two  thousand  respectably  dressed  col- 
ored men,  in  Masonic  and  other  societies,  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  procession.  Innumerable  badges,  flags,  and  funereal  sym- 
bols are  borne  by  this  long  cortege.  The  emotion  of  sorrow 
is  very  deep  and  earnest.  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears, 
especially  when  the  body  passed  me,  and  I  hear  that  every- 
where the  same  emotion  was  remarked  in  the  spectators. 

Richmond,  May  12,  1865. — O"  Tuesday  Sheridan  passed 
with  his  cavalry.  They  are  all  in  full  march  for  Washington. 
It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  these  veterans,  who  have  accom- 
plished such  a  wonderful  campaign, — all  the  way  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Richmond, — now  marching  with  such  alacrity  through 
this  conquered  city, — so  long  the  citadel  of  Rebellion.  The 
troops  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  James,  crossing  on  a 
pontoon,  and  occupying  some  four  or  five  hours  to  march  by 
one  point.  They  are  in  ordinary  marching  trim,  with  all  their 
baggage,  and  long  trains  of  pack  mules  (which  is  a  feature  in 
this  army  of  Sherman's),  as  well  as  wagons.  It  was  very 
touching  to  see  the  tattered,  torn  and  worn-out  colors,  of  the 
several  regiments,  and  the  honor  shown  them  by  the  hundreds 
of  spectators  from  the  loyal  States  who  lined  the  streets.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  show  themselves,  and  the  delicate  consid- 
eration of  our  soldiers  for  these  poor  people,  and  even  tender- 
ness with  which  they  were  treated,  was  very  beautiful  to  ob- 
serve." 

The  following  selections  from  his  correspondence  at  this 
memorable  period,  more  fully  illustrate  his  views  and  feelings, 
as  well  as  his  patriotic  activity : 
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B*i.TDHjRii:,  Junu  3, 186S, 
To  H*tLLUM  Wouixr,  Esq. 

Mr  Dk&R  ils.  WtULLEV  : —  •  *  •  Does  it  not  o 

yea  thu,  qiBtc  apm  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  un- 
k^^  qnodi — our  four  j-ears'  of  agony  have  demonstrated 
Id  oa.  fat  iIk  fiet  time,  that  we  really  are  a  nalmn, — aod  Id 
lltti  devdopawDt  hare  had  the  iiuther  proof  that  we  are  la 
Ifae  sCKWgcst  notion  id  the  worid  ?  Strong  in  resources  d 
CVOT  ktod  that  makes  a  master  pon-er  ;  our  material  means, 
DTMta,  SHsqTt  munitioas  of  wai,  in^-entive  faculty  aad  supply 
of  an  diiiigSBCcessai(y,  are  ineshaustible ;— and  then,  far  above 
all  thactlkc  mdonutable  bravery,  perseverance,  skill  and  pa- 
triotic lievotioB  of  oor  people, — as  these  qualities  have  been 
nutifestcd  on  both  sides.  Now,  let  us  recognize  this,  and 
turn  it  to  good  acroonl  tor  the  (iituie,  by  setting  out  widi  good 
«iQ  and  hooesi  brotherhood  upon  a  new  career. 

I  am  afraid  jpou  hare  sudeied  too  much,  and  have  come 
too  racetuly  out  of  the  Soy  cnleal,  to  be  quite  ready  far  this 
ailvJof, — Uit  1  wish  _\-ou  to  beliei-e,  my  dear  sir,  iliat  whatever 
ni.iy  K'  \  our  estimate  of  it  as  a  practical  suggestion,  you  may 
relv  upon  my  disposition  to  do  every  thing  I  can  to  promote 
the  pacitic.ition  to  which  you  allude  in  your  letter.    •  *  *  ' 

With  kindest  remembrances  and  rsgard, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Baltimore.  Thuraday,  Jnoe  8, 1865. 
To  Prok.  GoLDwix  Smith, 

Mv  Dlar  Mr,  Smith  : —  •  •  •  AVTiat  rapid  evolutionsof 
events  since  you  left  us !  \\'hat  a  history  have  we  made  in 
the  winding  up  of  our  great  drama  !  The  rebellion  crushed 
by  splendid  military  power  :  the  war  finished,  the  triumpli 
illustrated  by  a  magnanimity  that  has  no  parallel,  and  by  a 
martyrdom  so  grand  as  to  make  it  the  most  enviable  good  for- 
tune that  ever  fell  upon  the  good  and  faithful  servant  (^a  peo- 
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pie.  Abraham  Lincoln  lives  forever  in  history  as  the  Liberator 
qffwo  Continents.  He  crushed  out  slavery  from  America  and 
Africa.  "  The  Curse"  is  taken  off  the  world,  and  can  find  no 
lodgment  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  extinction  of 
slavery  here  makes  it  henceforth  impossible  anywhere.  Think 
of  the  grandeur  of  such  a  sudden  and  sublime  exaltation  as 
that,  in  the  space  of  four  years.  The  life  of  Lincoln  seems 
like  a  heavenly  mission.  The  simple,  and  shrewd,  and  honest 
woodman, — thrown  upon  such  a  stage,  with  such  a  labor  be- 
fore him ;  the  steady  and  almost  inspired  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
vance from  each  stage  to  the  next,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task,  and  the  final  consummation  of  his  appointed  work, 
in  the  end  of  the  war,  by  which  he  has  saved  the  Republic, 
and  which  has  secured  the  complete  and  perfect  liberation  of 
four  millions  of  slaves  ;  and  then,  the  duty  done,  the  depart- 
ure from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  a  sacrifice^ — and  on  that 
great  day  of  propitiation,  when  Christians  were  ever}nvhere  cel- 
ebrating that  greater  sacrifice  for  sin  which  redeemed  a  world ! 
Follow  the  lead  of  this  thought  and  see  where  it  leaves  our 
great  and  true  hearted,  and  meek  and  humble  President.    *,* 

Very  truly,  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Ellicott's  Mills,  Marytand,^ 
Monday,  July  3, 1865.  f 

To  Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley. 

*  *  *  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  complete  and  perfect 
as  our  victory  ?  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,  on 
this  result,  and  all  our  friends  in  England  who  stood  by  us  so 
nobly  in  our  time  of  trial, — Goldwin  Smith,  Bright,  Cobden, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Houghton,  Stuart  Mill, — and  all 
the  rest  who  had  a  kind  word  for  us  in  our  great  tribulation. 
We  have  come  through  it,  with  much  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
friends,  but  without  diminution  of  strength.  The  Union  is 
more  powerful  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  prosperity 
of  the  North  goes  on  with  increasing  vigor.  I  think  the  South 
will  soon  be  able  to  make  the  same  boast.     Our  population  is 
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larger  th.in  in  i860  ;  our  debt  gives  us  no  trouble, — tbe  Uks 
are  paid  cheeiiully,  and  we  are  able  lo  make  a  surplus,  which 
will  discharge  the  debt, — or  as  much  as  we  desire  to  dis- 
charge,— in  one  generation.  Our  armies,  which  are  now  going 
borne,  arc  more  etTective  than  at  any  period  of  the  war.  Hoc 
where  I  live,  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco,  ten  miles  &(Mn  Bal- 
timore and  near  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  troops  ate 
passing  in  trains  almost  every  hour,  and  as  they  see  my  flag 
which  hangs  "from  llie  library,  I  get  the  cheers  of  a  regimeol 
at  3  time.  One  hundred  thousand,  have  sped  by,  hurraing, 
shouting,  and  sometimes  dancing  on  tbe  tops  of  the  an, 
within  the  last  fortnight.  These  are  mostly  Sherman's  army, 
going  home  to  the  West  after  having  made  their  wonderful 
round  of  travel  which  history  hereafter  is  to  keep  in  immorla) 
remembrance. 

It  would  delight  you  to  see  this  up-springing  of  the  nation 
from  trouble  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  pleasures  and  charities 
and  generous  hopes  of  peace.        *        *        •        •       » 
w  ^—  —     —  Very  truly,  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Vf r.  Kennedy's  Journals ;  His  Social  Life  and  Influence ;  Public  Spir- 
it ;  Various  Speeches ;  Occupations ;  Slavery  in  Maryland ;  Manu- 
mission of  Two  Slaves ;  His  Forbearance  ;  Record  of  His  Feelings 
and  Daily  Experience. 

AS  Mr.  Kennedy's  sphere  of  action  widened  with  advan- 
cing years,  and  the  variety  and  interest  of  his  social  life 
increased,  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  the  earliest  volume  of 
(vhich  is  dated  1847.  Before  this  period  his  note-books  were 
chiefly  used  for  business  memoranda ;  a  man  of  admirable 
method  and  extreme  conscientiousness  in  the  transaction  of 
affairs,  whether  on  his  own  account  or  that  of  others,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  order,  promptitude  and  accuracy  with  which  he 
recorded  every  important  fact  in  regard  to  his  various  trusts 
and  his  own  private  concerns.  Not  only  do  these  memora- 
bilia serve  as  evidence  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  they 
greatly  facilitate  the  action  and  make  clear  the  duty  of  those 
who  come  after  him.  With  these  notes  for  practical  reference, 
there  began,  at  the  time  mentioned,  to  appear  an  account  of 
his  daily  employments,  of  the  events  of  the  hour,  with  com- 
ments on  questions  of  immediate  interest  and  sketches  of  em- 
inent or  eccentric  individuals  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
They  also  furnish  a  complete  history  of  his  public  life  and  re- 
veal his  motives  of  a'ction  ;  from  those  written  while  he  was 
in  Congress  and  immediately  after,  might  be  collected  an  au- 
thentic and  candid  history  of  tiie  Whig  party ;  while  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  frequent  journeys — the  scenery  and  society,  the 
economies  and  traits  of  each  region  visited,  would  furnish  a 
novelist  with  all  the    needed  local  data  whereon  to  lay  tlie 
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cupations  of  those  whom  the  world  call  idle,  have  a  more 
striking  illustration,  than  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Kennedy.     The 
record  of  his  employments  is  the  most  varied  imaginable,  and 
so  incessant  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  how  and  when  he  found 
time  to  accomplish  so  much  apart  from  public  duty  and  social 
requisitions.     He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  faithful  correspond- 
ent and  besides  the  inevitable  letters  of  business  and  courtesy, 
kept  his  kindred  fully  informed  of  passing  events  around  him, 
and  his  political  friends  au  courant  with  his  opinions  and. the 
state  of  public  affairs.     He  was  called  upon  continually  to  de- 
liver addresses,  to  draw  up  reports  and  memorials,  to  preside 
at  meetings,  to  plan  a  political  campaign  and  arrange  a  social 
celebration  ;  he  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  active  di- 
rectors in  the  large  railway  corporations  of  Maryland  ;  and  any 
business  they  had  with  the  Legislature,  with  other  companies 
or  with  the  public,  was  sure  to  be  confided,  as  far  as  its  docu- 
mentary statement  went,  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  pen  or   speech. 
The  diversity  of  calls  upon  his  friendly  service  was  indeed  re- 
markable.    One  day  we  find  him  busy  with  the  design  of  a 
gold  snuff-box  he  has  been  requested  to  invent  and  have  exe- 
cuted ;  another  he  is  engaged  in  reading  the  manuscript  of  a 
young  author  who  solicits  his  opinion  and  advice  \  here  is  writ- 
ten the  programme  of  a  dinner-party  to  some  distinguished 
stranger ;  then  the  toasts  or  speeches  for  an  historical  fete ; 
now  he  is  signing  or  distributing  diplomas  as  Provost  of  the 
Maryland  University  or  bonds  of  a  railroad  \  and  now  receiv- 
ing a  basket  of  flowers  in   testimony  of  gratitude  from   the 
young  ladies  of  a  public-school,  where  he  has  officiated  at  the 
examination ;  one  evening  he  delivers  a  lecture,  another  he 
writes  a  chapter  in  a  novel  or  biography ;  one  morning  is 
passed  with  a  board  of  directors,  and  another  in  helping  a 
poor  scholar  to  obtain  employment.     Often  occur  such  remarks 
as  this:    "My  attention  has   been  recently  withdrawn  from 
my  book  by  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  company  of  which  I  am 
a  director." 

The  notes  of  his  impressions  of  a  sermon  are  followed  by 
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leave-taking  all  round — heart  too  full  to  speak  ;  I  hurry  off  af- 
fecting to  be  cheerful." 

At  the  frequent  anniversary  dinners  at  which  he  assisted, 
and  the  political  ones  given  on  his  tours,  he  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  impromptu  addresses  ;  some  of  them  are  quite  felic- 
itous, and  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  and  occasions  remark- 
able. He  alludes  quite  humorously  to  this  phase  of  his  expe- 
rience in  his  diary ;  and  was  often  taken  entirely  by  surprise 
by  some  overwhelming  compliment,  and  never  more  so  than 
at  a  sumptuous  supper  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  travelling 
with  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  Spring  of  1854.  A  warm-hearted 
and  distinguished  gentleman  present  gave  the  toast — "  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy — ^the  honors  he  has  received  are  worthily 
enjoyed  by  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  develope  the  public 
character  of  our  country,  and  preserved  with  his  pen,  for  dis- 
tant generations,  the  most  glorious  period  of  our  history." 
In  describing  a  dinner  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  a  few 
years  previous,  he  thus  refers  to  a  similar  call  upon  his  ora- 
torical powers  and  the  effect  of  habit  in  enabling  him  to  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion  : 

"  After  some  time  there  comes  a  toast  to  the  author  of  "  Swal- 
low Barn"  and  "  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  which  of  course  brings 
me  up  again — speech  No.  4.  Pretty  well  for  a  modest  and  shy 
man  who  hates  dinner  speeches.  They  come  easy,  however, 
especially  after  the  first,  and  I  have  got  used  to  it.  It  amuses 
me  to  hear  some  of  the  more  unpractised  ones  saying  they  wish 
they  had  my  facility.  In  truth  what  facility  I  have,  comes  from 
desperation,  for  a  man  who  is  brought  out  at  a  dinner-table  is 
so  cornered  that  he  cannot  escape.  It  greatly  terrified  me  for 
a  long  time  ;  but,  as  T  said,  I  have  found  courage  in  despair, 
and  get  on  tolerably." 

The  singular  inconsistency  of  feeling  and  opinion  made  af>- 
parent  by  the  rebellion,  was  nowhere  more  incongruously  ex- 
hibited than  in  Maryland ;  and  especially  with  reference  to 
slavery.  Quite  early  in  the  annals  of  the  State,  we  find  a  so- 
ciety instituted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  relief  of  free 
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negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  An  advertisement  in  a 
leading  journal  of  Baltimore,  dated  May,  1796,  offers  "for  sale 
^n  Irish  servant-girl  who  has  about  two  years  to  serve ;"  and 
another  announces  the  "  ship  Sally,  just  arrived  from  Limerick, 
with  a  number  of  men  and  women  servants  and  redemptionists, 
all  in  good  health,  whose  time  will  be  disposed  of."  These  cu- 
rious indices  of  the  customs  and  ideas  relative  to  domestic  servi- 
tude are  emphasized  by  the  ardent  sympathy  of  the  secessionists 
of  the  same  region,  more  than  half  a  century  after,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  empire  based  on  slavery  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Republic.  We  have  alluded  to  the  exceptional  opportunities 
Mr.  Kennedy  enjoyed  to  appreciate  and  understand  the  state 
of  feeling,  the  prejudices,  the  passions  and  the  purposes  of  ex- 
tremists both  North  and  South.  We  have  seen  how  early  and 
emphatically  he  ranged  himself  against  slavery  while  he  pro- 
tested against  violence  and  injustice  in  its  abolition.  To  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  unwilling  slave-holder  to 
rid  himself  of  the  burden,  the  following  extracts  from  his  jour- 
nal are  given : 

Berkeley  Springs,  July  21,  1857. — I  prepare  a  deed  for 
the  manumission  of  my  servants  John  and  Matilda,  and  their 
children,  which  I  intend  to  execute  and  record  in  Martins- 
burg,  setting  the  family  free  on  the  ist  of  March  next.  I  give 
them  this  length  of  time  in  order  that  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves to  remove  next  Spring  to  Harrisburg,  where  I  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Philip  Dougherty  to  take  charge  of  them  and  al- 
low them  to  consult  him  for  advice,  etc.,  and  who  will  also  see 
that  they  shall  not  suffer  for  want  of  an  occasional  supply  of 
means  in  any  exigency  of  sickness  or  want  of  employment, — 
for  which  I  shall  take  care  to  provide  him.  Thus  I  get  rid,  at 
last,  of  these  slaves,  which  I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to 
hold.  Hitherto  they  have  refused  to  be  set  free,  and  I  am  now 
resolved  to  manumit  them  without  asking  their  consent  to  it 

July  27. — I  execute  a  deed  of  manumission  for  John  and 
Matilda  and  their  two  children,  Edmund  and  Elizabeth,  which  I 
mean  to  acknowledge  to-morrow  in  Martinsburg  and  record  it, 
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to  take  effect  ist  March,  1858.  I  write  a  letter  to  Philip  Dough- 
erty, of  Harrisburg,  requesting  him  to  take  care  of  them 
and  also  a  pass  for  them  to  travel  with  wherever  they  choose 
to.  go.  These  papers  I  mean  to  leave  with  them,  to^be  used 
when  they  find  occasion. 

Martinsbiwg,  July  28. — I  send  for  John  and  Matilda,  and 
their  children,  and  tell  them  I  have  set  them  free,  to  take  ef- 
fect on  the  I  St  of  March, — but  if  they  choose  they  may  go  to 
Pennsylvania  at  any  time  before  that,  as  I  have  fixed  that  day 
only  to  give  them  time  to  prepare  to  remove,  which  they  must 
do,  by  the  law,  within  the  year  following  their  manumission. 
They  are  very  imwilling  to  accept  this  gift  to  them,  and  Matil- 
da falls  to  weeping.  They  don't  like  the  thought  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  a  free  State.  I  tell  them  I  have  provided  a 
friend  for  them  in  Harrisburg,  Mr  Philip  Dougherty,  to  whom 
I  give  them  a  letter.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  give 
them  protection  and  advice.  I  tell  them  also,  that  when  I  re- 
turn fi'om  Europe,  I  will  go  and  see  how  they  are  coming  on, 
and  if  they  are  behaving  well,  I  will  buy  a  comfortable  house 
and  lot,  and  put  them  in  it  rent  free,  and  then  help  them  in 
other  ways.  These  promises  hardly  reconcile  them  to  the 
change.  But  I  have  determined  to  persist  in  my  plan.  I  give 
them  a  pass  to  leave  the  State,  and  travel  where  they  please, 
and  whenever  they  wish  to  go. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  22,  1868. — Edmund  Pendleton  is  here 
from  Martinsburg.  He  calls  to  see  me,  and  I  ask  him  to  look 
after  a  demand  made  upon  me  by  D — ,  of  Martinsburg,  for 
seventeen  months'  rent  due  by  John  and  Matilda.  These  poor 
blacks  I  fear  will  never  be  able  to  support  themselves.  I  tell 
Ed.  to  examine  the  account,  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  cor- 
rect, I  will  pay  it,  though  I  think  it  something  of  an "  impo- 
sition on  me  that  Mr.  D —  should  suffer  these  people  to  be- 
come indebted  to  him  to  such  an  extent.  They  have  been 
fi-ee  ever  since  the  ist  of  March  last,  and  I  am  not  answerable 
firom  that  date, — ^but  still  I  will  pay  the  amount  that  they  just- 
ly owe." 
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A  clerical  friend  of  Mr.  Kennedy's,  whose  chief  in  telleetojl 
refrcshDiuiit  it  was  to  drop  into  his  library  for  a  chat,  assores 
mc  that,  although  he  reM)rted  thither  at  all  hours  and  sUid 
sometimes  unconscionably  long,  he  never  detected  even  a  look 
of  impatience  at  the  interruption ;  another  intimate  acquaint- 
ance declares  that  M.r.  Kennedy  never  would  revert  to  or  allow 
the  discussion  of  any  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  subject; 
in  the  prompt  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  the  patient  endurance 
of  vexation  he  was  a  truly  Christian  gentleman.  Nevertheless, 
that  he  felt  as  keenly  as  others  what  he  bore  with  such  rare  mag- 
nanimity, is  apparent  from  the  private  and  impulsive  record  of 
his  thoughts  ;■  thus,  after  noting  an  instance  of  generous  and 
ill-requiied  aid,  he  exclaims — "another  swindle!  how  very 
strange,  that  out  of  so  many  cases  in  which  I  have  taken  "the 
word  of  a  gentleman,"  short  of  funds,  and  lent  him  money,  I 
have  never  yet  had  a  single  honest  return;"  and  again:  "I 
am  growing  tired  with  this  working  in  a  team  in  which  the  pull 
is  not  for  the  load,  but  against  my  yoke-fellow  ;"  alluding  also 
to  a  wasted  morning  which  he  had  urbanely  given  up  to  an 
egotist,  he  says  :  "  I  must  wrilc  an  Fssay  on  Bores." 

Tenderl  J,  now  and  then,  peer  out  like  spring  blossoms,  from 
this  history  of  external  things,  glimpses  of  that  happy  back- 
ground of  his  life  whence  came  its  most  genial  sustenance  and 
serenity.  Habitually  noting  the  weather  so  as  to  compare  the 
seasons  in  successiie  years,  he  often  adds  a  word  as  to  the 
influence  thereof  upon  his  condition  and  that  of  those  he  loves. 
"The  weather  just  suits  Lizzie,"  he  writes;  or,  "This  is  my 
wedding-day,  now  nineteen  years  married.  I  present  my  dear 
Elizabeth  with  a  little  token  of  grateful  remembrance.  No 
man  was  ever  happier  in  wedlock  than  I  have  been  through 
all  this  lapse  of  time  ;  no  man  had  ever  more  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  blessing  of  a  truly  good  wife,  I  pray  for  her 
continued  happiness."  Seldom,  however,  are  his  private  emo- 
tions recoidetl ;  he  breaks  off  abruptly,  in  one  instance,  when 
thus  indulging  tbeir  expression — "enough  of  this;  these  pages  ■ 
are  intended  as  a  loose  chronicle  of  ordinary  events,  not  of 
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feelings."  They  are,  indeed,  precisely  such  daX^pour  servt'r,  as 
the  French  say,  for  a  personal  memoir ;  but  it  requires  the 
details  which  the  association  of  ideas  would  revive  to  the  au- 
thor's mind,  in  order  to  render  them  satisfactorily  biographi- 
cal. As  an  evidence  and  illustration  of  character  and  a  record 
of  life,  however,  they  serve  an  excellent  end  and  also  have  an 
historical  value.  They  show  a  methodical  habit  of  observa- 
don ;  much  reading  and  reflection  ;  they  conserve  many  curi- 
ous personal  facts  gleaned  in  conversation  with  eminent  men ; 
they  afford  veritable  glimpses  of  social  and  political  life,  and 
abound  in  economical  facts ;  they  betray  a  very  uncommon  ver- 
satility of  taste  and  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  afford  evidence 
of  a  benign  activity  rare  in  our  age  and  country.  It  is  curious 
to  compare  them  with  Hawthorne's  Note-Books;  the  latter 
are  far  more  elaborate,  and  one  constantly  sees  the  eye  for  ma- 
terials of  authorship  which  this  introspective  romancer  instinct- 
ively indulged.  Mr.  Kennedy's  object  was  evidently  more 
practical ;  now  and  then  he  notes  a  hint  for  an  essay,  and  de- 
^ribes  a  scene  or  a  character  available  for  history  or  fiction  ; 
but  his  chief  object  evidently  is  to  keep  such  an  account  of. 
ihe  duties  performed,  the  vicissitudes  encountered,  and  the 
Dleasures  enjoyed,  as  will  enable  him  to  recall  them,  in  one 
larmonious  picture,  and  draw  thence  the  life  and  light  of  the 
jast,  as  reflected  in  a  mind  attuned  to  grateful  philosophy. 
[ndeed  gratitude,  a  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  his  lot,  is  a 
narked  characteristic  of  the  writer  :  matter-of-fact  and  practi- 
cal as  are  his  usual  comments  and  chronicles,  when  an  anni- 
versary warms  his  sensibilities  with  fond  remembrance,  he 
:annot  resist  putting  in  words  his  reasons  for  trust  and  thanks- 
giving. Here  are  a  few  such  episodical  records  of  feeling 
suggested  by  the  return  of  his  birthday  ;  and  though  written 
It  long  intervals,  each  breathes  the  same  grateful  spirit : 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1848. — Fifty  three  !  Fiddle  de 
iee  !  Here  is  my  birthday.  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you, 
ny  good  fellow  !  You  wear  well.  Somewhat  thin — somewhat 
scattered  in  the  matter  of  thatch  upon  the  poll ;  but  not  so  bare 
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as  the  back  of  my  hand.  It  will  come  to  that  one  day.  Let 
it  come,  I  am  ready.  My  conscience  is  not  blistered.  I  have 
put  ratsbane  in  no  man's  porridge — defamed  no  man's  good 
name.  I  neither  lie  nor  steal.  In  a  broad  sense  that's  a  rare 
virtue.  Few  men  can  say  as  much.  I  am  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  with  all  manner  of  blessings  of  heart  and  hand  around 
me.  I  trust  I  am  thankful.  I  strive  to  be  charitable  and  be- 
neficient,  but  I  know  how  grievously  I  come  short  of  duty  in 
that.  I  desire  to  avoid  all  boastfulness  of  heart,  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  my  God.  Humbly  before  man  I  do  not  walk ; 
no,  nor  proudly  either,  but  in  my  own  way,  indifferently  for 
the  most  part  to  praise  or  blame.  I  know  enough  of  mankind 
to  know  how  very  poor  a  thing  it  is  to  have  their  praise, — ^how 
very  common  to  have  their  blame  undeserved.  Let  me  do  my 
duty^  in  all  stations,  and  I  give  the  back  of  my  hand  to  conse- 
quences. 

How  idly  do  I  spend  my  time  !  Bad  health  was  a  good 
excuse  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  This  I  must 
mend,  and  work  more  and  play  less.  There  is  a  long  rest  at 
the  end. 

Patapsco,  Tuesday,  October  25,  1853. — ^This  is  my  birth- 
day. I  am  fifty-eight.  All  goes  well  with  me.  My  health  is 
good,  my  mind  is  sound,  my  fortune  and  estate  in  life  prosper- 
ous. My  mother  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparatively  vig- 
orous old  age  at  nearly  seventy-eight, — happy  in  her  condition. 
My  brothers  are  well  and  thriving.  My  dear  wife,  blest  with 
every  association  to  brighten  her  own  career,  and  still  more 
blest  in  the  good  gifts  of  a  serene  and  cheerful  temper,  a  reli- 
gious, confiding  spirit  and  a  blameless  life,  has  every  enjoyment 
which  loving  friendship  and  domestic  harmony  can  confer. 
Her  father  and  sister  are  as  happy  and  affectionate  as  herself, 
making  our  domestic  group  a  little  household  of  daily  benefac- 
tions. For  all  these  inestimable  and  cherished  blessings,  I 
am  devoutly  and  humbly  thankful  to  God,  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  him  in  morning  and  evening  thanksgiving.  Thus 
year  after  year  is  added  to  the  cycle  of  my  existence^  bringing 
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ne  increase  of  endowment  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and,  I 
rust,  finding  me  more  cheerfully  conditioned  in  my  relation  to 
oy  Maker,  and  my  fellow-creatures.  I  look  back  without  re- 
^■et,  and  forward  with  humble  hope  and  contented  submission 
o  the  events  of  the  future.  I  know  my  own  errors,  imperfec- 
ions  and  omissions,  and  secretly  and  earnestly  strive  to  amend 
hem,  in  that  prayer  and  meditation  which  more  and  more  grows 
o  be  the  natural  resource  and  pleasure  of  my  mind,  and  the 
predominant  habit  of  my  being. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  25,  1855.— "  Sixty !"  "twice  thirty''— as 
Colonel  Benton  would  say — "  Three  times  twenty,  sir  !" 

Here  I  am  sixty  years  of  age  on  this  bright,  cool,  frosty 
)ctober  morning.  Things  go  well  with  me  yet.  I  am  happy 
n  many  blessings  bestowed  upon  me  by  a  kind  Providence 
irhich  has  always  cared  for  me  above  my  deservings.  Happy 
11  a  healthful  intellect,  and  in  a  fair  share  of  physical  ability 
ind  comfort ;  happy  in  the  attachment  of  a  dear  and  devoted 
vife ;  happy  in  competent  fortune  and  store  of  worldly  goods. 
Vlore  happy  in  a  contented  mind  which  is  at  peace  with  all 
nankind,  and  humbly  thankful  to  God  in  whose  mercies  I 
lave  an  abiding  faith.  There  are  sadnesses  growing  around 
ny  condition  in  the  loss  of  friends,  and  in  the  long-suffering 
md  infirmity  of  my  dear  father-in-law,  Mr.  Gray.  But  I  re- 
gard these  as  no  other  than  the  appointed  and  necessary  con- 
litions  of  life,  with  which  we  have  no  rational  ground  to  find 
ault. 

Baltimore,  Thursday,  Oct.  25,  i860. — My  birthday — sixty- 
ive.  A  beautiful,  mild  day.  Life  passes  gently  with  me  to- 
vards  its  sunset.  I  take  it  with  its  vicissitudes  and  trials  and 
)lessings,  with  a  thankful  and  happy  composure, — trustftil  in 
he  guidance  of  a  merciful  and  indulgent  God,  and  with  calm 
•esignation  and  hope  in  my  forward  look ;  with  some  infirm- 
ty  of  health  sufficient  to  school  my  mind  to  a  due  sense  of 
)hysical  as  well  as  mental  imperfections,  and  stronger  reliance 
ipon  the  good  Providence  who  controls  my  allotment,  both 
)f  happiness  and  suffering.     My  trials,  however,  are  light,  my 
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blessings  many,  and  my  spirit,  I  hope,  profoundly  thanlifiil.  I 
find  a  daily  increase  in  the  strength  and  truth  of  my  religious 
convictions,  and  rest  with  more  and  more  stable  faith  in  the 
promises  of  Christian  revelation.  I  endeavor  to  avoid  the  un- 
charitableness  of  sectarian  opinion,  and  maintain  an  equal 
mind  toward  the  various  forms  in  which  an  earnest  piety 
shapes  the  divisions  of  the  worid  of  believers, — tolerating  hon- 
est differences  as  the  right  of  all  sincere  thinkers,  and  loot:- 
ing  only  to  the  kindly  nature  of  Christian  [uiociple  as  it  influ- 
ences the  personal  lives  and  conduct  of  men,  as  the  substan- 
tial and  true  test  of  a  sound  religion. 

According  to  a  custom  I  have  pursued  for  many  years,  I 
open  ray  will  to-day  to  examine  it  and  determine  whether  I 
wish  any  thing  in  it  changed.  I  believe  I  have  provided  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  necessary  and  so  close  it  again  without  ad- 
dition. 

New  York,  Oct.  25,  1S63, — A  very  cold,  cloudy  day.  The 
anniversary  of  my  birth.  Sixty-eight  Still  happy  in  many 
blessings,  and  I  hope  more  grateful  for  the  abundant  favors 
heaped  upun  nie  by  a  merciful  God.  In  mind,  body  and  es- 
tate, I  have  manifold  reason  for  devout  thankfulness  to  the 
bountiful  Creator  of  the  world  who  has  conducted  my  steps  so 
prosperously  along  the  path  of  life,  and  to  whom  I  look  with 
humble  trust  for  that  support  wliich  shall  bring  me  serene  and 
hopeful  to  the  end  of  my  worldly  career. 

New  York,  Oct.  25,  1864. — This  is  my  sixty-ninth  birth- 
day. It  finds  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  happiness  as  I 
could  desire,  blessed  with  many  worldly  advantages,  and 
cheered  by  the  love  and  assiduous  tenderness  of  my  dear 
Elizabeth,  who  proves  to  me  how  beautifully  the  affections 
grow  in  strength  and  loveliness  as  age  confirms  the  promises 
of  youth,  and  lime  sets  his  seal  upon  (he  sincerity  and  truth 
of  a  noble-hearted  woman,  I  have  a  daily  growing  debt  of , 
gratitude  to  my  Creator  for  abundant  blessings  much  above 
my  deserts  ;  but  I  feel  that  first,  above  all  these,  is  the  great 
jpod  I  have  found  in  the  gentle  influence  and  virtuous  control 
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over  my  affections  constantly  exercised  in  our  mairied  life, — 
now  approaching  thirty-six  years, — ^by  my  beloved  wife." 

To  illustrate  his  manner  of  recording  whatever  inklings  of 
adventure  or  little  domestic  incidents  occur,  the  following 
passages  are  quoted : 

**  We  celebrated  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  when  at  home,  for  some  years : — we 
dining  on  Christmas  day,  with  our  old  friends,  the  Merediths ; 
and  they  dining  with  us  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Both  of 
these  meetings  were  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  happy  fortune  to 
declining  years  to  find  the  bonds  of  old  friendships  preserved, 
and  even  to  grow  stronger  by  the  concentration,  which  the 
steadily  diminishing  number  of  those  we  lose  by  the  wayside 
of  life,  promotes.  Our  two  families  grow  all  the  closer  in  this 
career.  "  The  farther  we  fly  the  faster  we  tie"-— as  the  adage 
has  it." 

Philadelphia,  July  20, 1863. — It  is  a  warm  day.  We  are  up 
at  six,  breakfast  at  seven,  and  at  nine  set  out  for  the  Philadelphia 
R.  R.  Station.  Our  party  consists  of  eight.  E —  and  M — ,  Mary 
Harrison  and  myself,  Kate  McGlancy,  M.'s  maid,  and  three 
colored  servants,  Emmeline,  Anne  and  Aleck.  I  have  a  pass 
for  the  whole  signed  by  General  Schenck  himself.  The  Mer- 
ediths and  their  party  are  going  by  the  same  train.  My  bag- 
gjige  consists  of  twelve  pieces ;  a  pretty  formidable  mass.  We 
arrive  at  two — Shaving  left  town  at  ten — at  Philadelphia,  where 
we  part  with  the  Merediths,  who  go  on  to  New  York.  We  go 
to  the  Continental.  After  dinner  E.  and  M.  and  M.  H.  and 
myself  take  a  street  railway  and  visit  Tom  Bell  and  his  family, 
in  Walnut  Street,  West  Philadelphia ;  sit  with  them  an  hour  and 
return  at  eight.  At  ten  I  meet  Admiral  Dupont  and  Winter 
Davis.  The  Admiral  is  giving  me  some  account  of  his  attack 
upon  Charleston.  He  does  not  express  any  high  opinion  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  iron-clads  and  monitors.  While  we  are 
conversing,  Lizzie  comes  to  me  with  an  air  of  great  alarm  to 
say  that  she  has  just  discovered  that  she  had  lost,  to-day,  all  her 
diamonds.     They  were  put  into  a  small  morocco  box,  and  this 
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ney  coachmen  of  this  city.  We  get  an  excellent  room  at  the 
New  York  Hotel ;  dine  at  half-past  five,  and  afterward  call  at 
Mrs.  Rowlands,  where  we  find  the  Merediths.  They  all  set 
out  for  Newport  to-morrow.  E — ,  who  is  fiiU  of  her  loss,  tells 
them  all  about  it,  and  meets  a  warm  sympathy.  Being  very 
warm,  I  go  to  bed  early.  At  midnight  I  am  awakened  by  a  tap 
at  the  door.  A  telegram  fi*om  Tom  Bell — "  I  have  Lizzie's 
jewels  in  my  possession,  all  right."  Wliat  a  timely  dispatch ! 
A  load  suddenly  taken  off  the  mind  of  poor  E. — a  sound, 
wholesome  night's  sleep. 

Sharon,  July  24,  1863. — A  letter  fi-om  Tom  Bell,  giving  us 
the  history  of  the  diamonds.  He  had  drawn  up  an  advertise- 
ment the  day  we  left  him,  offering  one  hundred  dollars  reward, 
.instead  of  my  two  hundred,  and  gave  it  to  the  Ledger  to  appear 
the  next  morning.  The  same  evening,  Tuesday,  he  called 
upon  a  neighbor  of  his,  Mr.  Ward,  when  he  was  casually  in- 
formed by  that  gentleman  that  a  little  girl,  an  orphan,  bound 
to  him  as  a  servant  in  his  family,  had  picked  up  in  the  street 
the  evening  before,  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-ninth  and  Walnut 
streets,  a  box  of  jewels,  which  she  immediately  brought  to  him, 
with  her  story  of  the  finding.  Bell  told  him  he  had  just  offered 
a  reward  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  box.  It  was  produced, 
and  found  to  be  E.'s  lost  treasure,  which  was  at  once  delivered 
to  him.  Bell  told  Mr.  W.  that  the  reward  should  be  given  to 
the  little  girl,  and  that  he  would  have  it  invested  at  interest, 
to  be  paid  to  her  when  she  had  served  out  her  apprenticeship ; 
that  he  was  sure  this  arrangement  would  gratify  us,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  confirm  it.  Mr.  W.  assured  him  that  the 
girl  was  a  most  exemplary  and  worthy  subject  for  such  a 
bounty,  and  that  the  money  could  not  be  better  bestowed. 
What  a  pretty  piece  of  real-life  romance  is  this  whole  story  1 
The  loss  so  grievous,  the  finding  so  speedy,  and  the  whole 
event  to  wind  up  with  such  an  occasion  to  do  a  good  act  for 
a  worthy  orphan  child,  to  whom  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  virtuous  and  prosperous  life.  E —  is  in  the  great- 
est delight  at  this  fortunate  denouement,  and  writes  immediately 
to  Martha,  enclosing  Bell's  letter  with  this  historiett^. 
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Baltimore,  May  31,  1863. — I  hzwe  Mop  with  me  as  usual. 
Somewhat  concerned  to  hear  from  Pennington  that  the  police 
or  somebody  else  have  been  scattering  poisoned  sausages 
about  the  streets.  I  keep  a  watch  on  Mop,  and  get  home 
about  seven.  After  tea  I  go  out  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bona- 
parte ;  stay  an  hour,  and  when  I  return  I  find  our  poor  little 
dog  dead.  He  was  taken  with  spasms  immediately  after  I 
left  the  house,  and  died  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Great  grief  in  the  family.  We  were  all  so  much  attached  to 
him.  A  little  friend  is  gone  whose  place  we  cannot  supply. 
What  an  outrage,  as  well  as  what  an  absurd  folly,  is  this  j>oi- 
soning  of  dogs  at  this  season!  The  ladies  feel  this  most 
acutely,  and  I  am  very  sad  myself  Poor  Mop  was  my  con- 
stant companion  in  my  library,  and  my  daily  attendant  in  my 
walks.  He  was  the  pet  of  the  ladies,  and  the  constant  object 
of  their  care ;  had  so  many  winning  ways  ;  so  watchful  of  the 
notice  of  us  all,  and  seemed  so  proud  of  his  position  in  the 
family.  We  should  all  have  heard  of  the  death  of  our  coach 
horses  with  less  regret.  It  is  very  natural,  trivial  as  it  may 
seem,  that  his  loss  should  produce  so  much  emotion.  There 
is  something  so  shocking  in  the  thought  that  he'  was  destroyed 
by  poison, — without  any  imaginable  pretext  for  such  an  as- 
sault upon  him.     Poor  Mop !" 

Here  is  a  pleasant  account  of  a  visit,  with  Irving,  to  an  old 
Virginia  estate  where  some  historical  relics  and  local  peculiar- 
ities rewarded  their  observation  : 

Charlestown,  Va.,  Wednesday,  June  22,  1853. — We  drive 
this  morning  to  Audley,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Washington  Lew- 
is, and  see  her  son,  who  married  Miss  Johnson,  of  Baltimore. 
The  distance  is  about  thirteen  miles.  Audley  is  in  Clark 
County,  an  old  and  ample  country  establishment  built  by 
Warner  Washington  (not  of  the  General's  family),  and  sold  to 
Lorenzo  Lewis.  My  brother  had  prepared  the  family  to  ex- 
pect us,  as  Irving  had  written  th  at  he  wished  to  examine  some 
private  memorials  of  General  Washington's,  which  are  here. 
Mrs.  Lewis  brought  out  several  relics  of  the  General  for  our 
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ispection,  among  them  his  shoe-buckles  and  those  of  the 
:nee — ^gold  and  topaz.  We  saw,  also,  remains  of  his  china 
nd  glass,  table  furniture.  The  most  interesting  subjects  were 
ome  private  letters  of  the  General  written  in  1797  and  '98  to 
*awrence  Lewis,  his  nephew.  In  one  of  these  he  apprised 
^wis  of  his  purpose  to  leave  him  a  bequest  of  two  thousand 
cres,  part  of  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  gave  him  upon  his  mar- 
Lage  with  Nelly  Custis.  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  some 
iinaway  slaves,  and  says :  "  I  wish  the  State  of  Virginia  could 
se  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  adopting  measures  for  a  gradual 
bolition  of  Slavery."     This  is  in  the  letter  of  1797. 

We  saw,  also,  Washington's  ledger — a  very  large  folio, 
ill  of  accounts.  Among  other  accounts  there  (they  are  all 
1  the  General's  handwriting)  is  one  headed  "  Accounts  of 
l3xds  and  other  Games."  This  has  the  entries  of  three  years' 
i772-'3-'4),  with  a  debtor  and  creditor  side.  His  winnings 
ntered  on  one  side — thirteen  pounds,  the  highest  entry  there, 
-and  his  losing  on  the  other,  with  a  balance  struck  at  the 
nd  of  three  years,  showing  a  loss  of  £6  and  some  shillings. 

There  is  also  an  account  for  the  education  of  the  son  of 
ome  friend, — I  forget  the  name, — charging  ;£^32,  I  think,  for 
le  expenditure  and  credit  on  the  opposite  page  with  the  en- 
.y,  "  By  my  promise  to  educate  his  son."  Singular  precision 
1  making  this  a  matter  of  business  ! 

This  Audley  estate  is  a  very  beautiful  one.  Mrs.  Lewis 
ras  Miss  Cox  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  a  widow.  Her  son 
V^ashington  married  Reverdy  Johnson's  daughter  about  twen- 
y  years  ago.  1  was  present  at  the  wedding.  Irving  is  quite 
nchanted  with  this  visit  to  the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  scenery 
f  which  keeps  him  in  a  continual  rapture  of  exclamation. 
Ve  have  a  pleasant  dinner  and  are  to  remain  here  all  night. 

Irving  is  curious  to  see  the  negro  establishment.  All  the 
lacks  he  has  seen  in  this  region  seem  to  be  so  well  off  and 
o  entirely  contented,  that  he  is  continually  laughing  at  Mrs. 
teecher  Stowe's  sentimental  griefs  over  Uncle  Tom.  After 
[inner  he  and  I  stroll  to  the  stable,  where  there  are  a  few  cab- 
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HH  tobeseca  wkh  Canities  of  ne^oes.  One  old  fellow  Danid 
Geared  I  beii«e,  k  aoen  slowly  getdog  over  a  fence.  He  b 
mfiim  «tifa  age  and  tcij  slow  in  bis  ototion.  He  has  soinQ 
coopers*  tools  m  his  hand,  and  a  boop.  A ^  he  comes  near  us, 
1  stop  htm,  and  ask  Ins  nainc.  "  Geo^;e,  massa." — "  What  da 
yoo  do,  George  ?" — "I  an  a  cooper  ;  I  am  gnine  to  hoop  a  barl 
no^."  He  is  vaj  »eU  cktiied,  and  has  a  cheerful  air,  diougb 
showing  cnicfa  iofirmity,  vhich  he  says  is  "  rhcumatiz."  "An 
TOu  mairied.  George  ?" — ^  Yes,  I'se  had  three  wives  in  my  dme." 
— ~  How  many  diildren  T" — ^  Seven,  if  I  ksowed  where  thej 
war.  Bat  not  any  by  my  wife  1  have  now-  I  am  alone  nov." 
After  some  tittle  bragging  about  his  skill  in  coopering  in  ihnes 
past,  be  leai'Cs  us  aod  bobbles  on  to  his  work.  Irving  and  I 
teraaLDed  sitting  on  a  Ic^  in  the  yard,  as  George  limped  awa;, 
Irving,  loc^di^  afier  him  with  a  comic  smile,  says  to  me, 
*■  That's  an  UncJe  Tom.  What  a  melancholy  story  !  so  infimi— 
doubtless  the  eSects  of  severe  scourging, — then  dial  express- 
Sou, — so  fill!  of  his  mouinfiil  history — '  I  am  a/a/i^  now,'  lay- 
ing a  heary,  sad  emphasis  on  aione,  and  looking  very  pathetic 
And  '  I  h.ive  seven  children,  if  I  knew  7vlu're  they  war' 
Poor  old  \-ictim  of  oppression  !  What  a  volume  Mrs.  Stowe 
would  get  out  of  George!"'  After  we  had  amused  ourselves 
in  making  up  some  items  of  melancholy  matter  out  of  George's 
short  inteniew,  and  imagining  the  framework  of  a  dismal  tale 
on  this  foundation,  we  returned  to  the  house  to  laugh  over  the 
story.  George  is  an  old  servant  of  the  family,  who  once  be- 
longed to  Judge  Bushrod  Washington, — is  a  privileged  magnate 
among  the  negroes,  and  spends  his  time,  now  and  then,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  old  craft,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  a  hoop  to 
a  barrel  will  allow,  and  living  a  loitering  life  between  his  cabin, 
where  his  old  wife  takes  good  care  of  him,  and  the  stable-yard 
in  looking  after  the  poultry  and  doing  such  jobs  as  an  old  fel- 
low of  .seventy  might  attempt." 

Wc  have  a  glimpse  at  the  varied  interest  of  his  duties,  pas- 
times and  feelings  in  these  notes  taken  at  random  : 

May  6  —At  twelve  to-day  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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Northern  Central  meet  They  were  elected  while  I  was  in 
the  South,  and  unanimously  re-elected  me  President  against 
my  own  request  and  earnest  wish  to  be  relieved  from  it  A 
committee  reported  this  election  to  me  this  morning ;  and  upon 
assembling  1  take  occasion  to  say  that  1  should  have  been 
gratified  if  they  had  made  another  choice, — explain  my  inabil- 
ity to  attend,  as  I  am  going  away,  and  hope  they  will  allow  me, 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  to  appoint  a  President /r^  teniy 
to  whom  I  will  turn  over  my  salary.  The  Board  are  very  in- 
dulgent. They  pass  a  resolution  giving  me  leave  of  absence, 
and  comply  with  my  wishes  in  all  particulars. 

I  find  it  daily  more  important  to  methodize  my  time.  How 
will  this  do — during  my  sojourn  at  home,  at  least  ? 

Breakfast,  newspaper,  etc.,  until  ten.  Literary  occupation 
with  my  pen,  from  ten  till  two  ;  again  from  four  till  six.  Two 
hours'  reading  before  bed.  Bed  at  eleven.  The  two  hours' 
reading  to  be  historical, — to  read  one  book  at  a  time — that  is, 
until  it  is  finished.  Light  reading  when  I  can.  Saturdays — 
correspondence.     Sundays — Theology.     Try  that 

April  1 1. — I  go  at  six  to  dine  with  Winter  Davis.  Here  I 
find  what  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years,  a  bar  dinner-party. 
First,  Chief-Justice  Chase ;  then  Schley,  Judge  King,  Judge 

Bond,  Archie  Stirling,  Jr.,M ,  Stockbridge,  Andrew  Ridge- 

ly,  Milligan,  Davis  and  his  wife.     We  have  a  good  dinner, — 
wine,  segars  and  all  sorts  of  professional  anecdotes, — the  reg- 
ular bar  traditions.     I  have  noticed  in  my  Life  of  Wirt,  de- 
scribing a  country  bar,  how  much  the  members  and  associa- 
tions of  the  profession  resemble  those  of  the  stage, — such 
stereotyped  jokes,  old  stories,  glorification  of  this  and  that 
lawyer  and  judge,  who  is  gone, — or  retired  from  work ; — a 
certain  kind  of  witticism  which  grows  out  of  the  habits  of  prac- 
tice ;  the  loud  laugh  all  around, — the  amazing  success  of  old 
puns, — and  other  evidences  of  the  large  amount  of  merriment 
produced  by  moderate  investment  of  capital.    There  was  some- 
thing strangely  pleasant  in  all  this,  to  me,  even  with  its  plat- 
itudes, which  came  upon  my  feelings  with  the  flavor  of  times 
i6 
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and  persons  long  ago, — all  of  whom  have  joined  the  comrades 
of  the  profession  in  another  world. 

Capon  Springs,  Aug.  13,  1855. — A  warm  day,  but  with  a 
most  pleasant  breeze  at  the  Pavilion  here,  which  never  fails. 
I  have  been  studying  my  German  very  diligently  ever  since 
I  came  here,  and  have  made  excellent  progress.  I  can 
read  it  pretty  well,  and  speak  it  a  little — enough  to  get  along 
comfortably  if  I  were  travelling  in  the  country  of  the  language. 
I  began  to  study  it  in  June,  and  in  less  than  a  month  acquired 
quite  a  good  stock  of  it  My  determination  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  language,  arose  out  of  an  accidental  meeting  I 
had  last  spring,  with  some  German  emigrants,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  having  strolled  into  the  town,  had 
lost  their  way.  They  stopped  me  to  ask  me  something  (as  I 
could  make  out  only  by  their  gesticulations)  as  to  the  road 
back  to  their  ship.  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  found 
that  I  could  not  give  them  one  word  of  direction.  I  determined 
then  to  go  to  work  and  correct  this  mistake  of  my  education, 
which  I  have  now  done  pretty  well. 

Saratoga,  Aug,  7,  1864. — I  have  for  more  than  a  year  past 
determined  to  join  with  E.  and  M.  in  receiving  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  have  only  delayed  it  until  I  could 
fully  satisfy  my  mind  that  I  was  in  proper  accord  with  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  points  of  belief  upon 
which  I  conceived  it  necessary  to  determine  my  own  convic- 
tion ;  and  now  having  completely  satisfied  myself  on  these 
questions,  I  have  resolved  to  defer  my  purpose  no  longer.  I 
accordingly  go  with  E —  to-day  to  the  Episcopal  Church  here, 
and  with  her  hold  my  first  communion  under  the  ministration 
of  Mr.  Wainwright — son  of  Bishop  W." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

itercourse    with  Authors;  Thackeray;  Cooper;  Willis;  Prescott 

and  others :  Poe ;  Cruse ;  Irving. 

MR.  KENNEDY  had  a  strong  sympathy  witn  men  of  let- 
ters ;  he  constantly  assisted  and  encouraged  poor  au- 
lors,  partly  because  he  loved  their  vocation  and,  in  no  small  de- 
ree,  because  he  felt  that  his  own  prosperous  circumstances  gave 
lem  a  claim  upon  his  kindness.  His  correspondence  shows 
wonderful  amount  of  patience  with  some  of  the  most  encroach- 
ig  and  least  grateful  of  the  tribe,  and  also  the  greatest  rel- 
;h  for  the  society  of  such  as  are  gentlemen  and  men  of  prbbi- 
r  as  well  as  writers.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  literary 
jccess  of  his  friends ;  his  letters  to  them  overflow  with  cor- 
ial  encouragement.  He  was  active  in  their  behalf,  and  gave  of 
is  time  and  means  freely  to  pronjote  their  objects ;  some  of 
is  most  characteristic  letters,  both  written  and  received,  be- 
)ng  to  the  period  of  his  genial  intercourse  with  Irving,  Prescott, 
'hackeray,  Simms,  John  R.  Thompson,  Strother,  and  his  cous- 
\  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke.  His  friendliness  was  neither  repell- 
d  by  hopeless  improvidence  or  absurd  complacency ;  yet  no 
lan  was  better  aware  of  the  uncongenial  and  perverse  side  of 
le  craft  of  authorship.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  after  some 
•ksome  experience  thereof,  he  says  :  "  I  think  the  tribe  author 
\  not  altogether  the  best  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  There  is  a 
ttle  touch  of  Signor  de  Begnis  in  most  of  them — bravura  and 
oluntaries,  with  a  stretching  out  of  the  neck  for  applause, 
'hese  soldiers  of  the  quill  do  not,  I  fear,  often  leave  me  great- 
j  prepossessed  with  my  comradeship." 

The  care  with  which  he  always  noted  every  item  of  literary 
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tend  a  meeting  of  the  poets  and  literati  of  the  country,  who  are 
to  assemble  here,  on  that  evening,  to  celebrate,  by  a  festival, 
Bryant's  seventieth  birthday.  How  near  he  is  to  my  own  age 
— only  one  year  ahead  of  me  !  I  am  obliged  to  decline  this 
invitation,  because  I  am  specially  desirous  to  be  at  home  in 
time  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  next  Tuesday,  which  I  fear  an 
accident  might  prevent  if  I  remain  here  till  Monday." 
Here  we  have  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  Cooper : 
"  During  our  stay  at  Sharon  we  made  a  visit  to  Cooperstown 
on  the  Otsego  Lake, — a  beautiful  village  sheltered  beneath  the 
mountains  which  encompass  the  lake,  and  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Sharon.  Our  plan  proposed  that  we  should  pass 
the  night  at  the  village  and  return  the  next  day  to  dinner.  We 
reached  the  village  about  one  o'clock.  The  weather  had  been 
very  pleasant,  but  clouds  had  risen  over  the  lake  towards  the 
end  of  our  journey,  and  were  producing  all  manner  of  beautiful 
varieties  of  landscape  as  they  alternately  lowered  with  a  stormy 
darkness  upon  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  and  broke  again 
before  the  sudden  sunshine.  We  reached  our  little  hotel — the 
Eagle,  I  believe, — ^whatever  its  name  it  was  the  wrong  house, — 
we  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Otsego — in  time  for  a  tolerable 
dinner,  and  still  more  opportunely,  to  escape  a  shower  which 
came  and  went  almost  in  the  first  half  hour  of  our  arrival. 

After  dinner,  the  ladies  (Mrs  K.  and  her  sister)  determined 
to  make  an  excursion  to  "  The  Vision," — the  mountain  top  de- 
scribed in  "  The  Pioneers,"  and  which  was  within  a  mile,  or  little 
more,  of  the  town.  Mr.  Gray  and  I  were  smoking  our  segars 
in  the  porch,  when  I  saw  Cooper  drive  into  the  neighborhood 
with  a  very  rustic  looking  buggy,  an  equally  rustic  horse,  him- 
self more  rustical  than  either.  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
house  hard  by,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  was  pleased  to  see 
me,  and  immediately  came  to  the  hotel  and  visited  the  ladies. 
Finding  what  they  had  in  hand,  he  resolved  that  his  daughters 
should  call  and  see  us,  and  accompany  us  to  the  mountain. 
To  save  them  the  trouble  of  a  walk,  and  to  gain  time,  we  took 
Cooper's  suggestion,  and  went  with  him  to  his  own  house,  that 
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We  <En>»v  jj-ii^  r^i  -  Tbe  Hail."  I  went  in  quest  of  dry  shoes 
*)r  tbe  lidies-     We  LkJ  jU  cooie  from  Shaitm  with  no  eitra 
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clothing,  except  what  was  necessary  for  the  night.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a  shoemaker  who  took  a  dozen  pairs  of 
shoes  to  Mrs.  K.  and  her  sister  to  choose  from,  and  who  sup- 
plied me  with  a  pair  for  myself.  I  got  a  great  coat  and  a  pair 
of  dry  stockings  and  then  went  to  Cooper's.  Here  I  found  pur 
ladies  in  a  species  of  masquerade  supplied  froni  the  wardrobe 
of  the  ladies  of  "  The  Hall."  Cooper  and  his  daughters,  in  defer- 
ence to  us,  had  put  on  an  undress  which,  together  with  our  own 
grotesque  habits,  gave  an  air  of  ease  and  good-humor  as  well  as 
oddity  to  our  assemblage,  most  favorable  to  pleasant  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance.  Every  one  was  in  the  best  spirits — the  ad- 
venture of  the  afternoon  had  done  more  for  good-fellowship 
than  a  dozen  ordinary  meetings  could  have  procured.  Cooper 
was  in  his  happiest  mood — he  told  all  manner  of  stories  and 
brought  out  all  his  pleasantries,  gave  some  very  minute  par- 
ticulars of  his  experience  in  mesmerism,  to  which  he  had  re- 
cently became  a  convert;  reminded  me  of  his  incredulity  on 
this  subject  when  he  -and  I,  the  year  before,  had  met  at 
Lea  and  Blanchard's,  in  Philadelphia.  He  showed  us  many 
little  matters  of  interest  in  his  library, — his  pictures,  auto- 
graphs, etc. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  parted.  The  ladies  had  been  restored 
to  their  garments  which  were  now  completely  dry,  and  we  re- 
turned -to  our  lodgings,  greatly  delighted  with  the  Cooper  fam- 
ily, "The  Hall,"  "The  Vision,"  "The  Prospect,"  and  with  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  storm.  No  colds  or  other  ail- 
ments followed.  We  slept  well,  and  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  set  out  on  our  return  to  Sharon,  under  a  heaven  rich 
with  the  peculiar  glories  of  a  summer  day  in  that  beautiful 
region." 

"  The  sheet  of  newspaper  from  which  the  scrap  announcing 
the  marriage  of  my  father  and  mother,  is  cut  off,"  writes  Mr. 
Kennedy,  "  was  sent  to  me  by  N.  P.  Willis,  from  Idlewild  ; 
he  having  a  file  of  this  paper,  of  which  his  father  was  the  ed- 
itor, and  where  he  accidentally  saw  this  announcement."  He 
thus  acknowledges  its  receipt : 
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Baltimore,  March  4, 1852. 
To  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Willis  : — Thanks  for  that  old  memento.  I  did 
not  know  we  were  so  nearly  related.  Martinsburg  is  the  scene 
of  all  my  early  and  now  of  my  latest  associations  of  kindred. 
My  mother  yet  lives  in  the  house  in  which  she  was  married  ; 
and  Willis  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  names  to  my  ear.  I 
should  "  by  rights,"  as  they  say,  have  been  bom  in  Martins- 
burg, but  for  the  accident,  I  suppose,  that  my  mother  thought 
it  more  desirable  to  have  the  matter  transacted  at  home — 
her  new  home — and  to  visit  her  parents  after  that  remark- 
able event,  rather  than  before  it,  as  most  ladies  would  have 
done. 

This  voice,  coming  up  out  of  our  antiquity,  shows,  too,  where 
"  Melani5  and  other  poems"  had  their  first  germ.  It  is  quite 
worth  noticing  how  much  posterity  has  improved  in  metre. 

"  May  all  the  honor,  sense,  the  bliss  virtue  can  yield." 

That's  a  line  for  two  generations  to  work  upon.  It  required 
two  to  get  over  that  old  rough  ground,  into  such  a  beautiful 
railroad  as  the  latter  day  has  produced. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Martinsburg?  Do  you  know  that 
you  dine  there  on  the  railroad  line  to  Columbus  from  Balti- 
more ?  An  hour's  ride  from  there — five  hours  from  this  city 
— takes  you  to  one  of  the  pleasantest  watering-places  in  the 
United  States, — the  Berkeley  Springs, — famous  in  days  of  old 
as  the  summer  resort  of  Washington,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  sun- 
dry others  who  had  private  houses  there.  Now,  I  propose  to 
you  that  next  summer,  when  you  shall  have  got  home  from 
Bermuda,  spick-and-span  in  the  matter  of  new  health,  that  you 
should  visit  that  region,  and  revive  those  ancient  impressions 
which  your  germ  or  atom — or  possibility — must  have  received 
when  your  grandfather  was  developing  the  poetic  elements 
which  have  since  expanded  so  happily.  It  is  a  fine  mountain 
country,  abounding  in  beautiful  landscape  and  still  more  with 
pleasant  people. 
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I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  so  much  of  your  bad  health  this 
winter.  You  work  too  much,  and  are  quite  too  much  persecu- 
ted even  for  fame.  I  trust  you  will  reform  your  habits  in  both 
particulars,  and  content  yourself  with  a  reasonable  share  of 
tribulation  hereafter.  A  pleasant  voyage  to  you,  and  a  re- 
turn in  perfect  health.  Remember  us  all  here  very  kindly 
to  your  wife  and  Mr.  Grinneirs  family,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  Willis,  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

Two  of  his  letters  to  Prescott  illustrate  his  warm  regard 
for  the  historian : 

Baltimore,  April  24, 1853. 
W.  H.  Prescott,  Esq, 

My  Dear  Prescott  : — I  am  greatly  delighted  by  that  pleas- 
ant memorial  of  the  engraved  portrait,  which  came  safely  to 
hand  two  days  after  your  note  announcing  your  kind  remem- 
brance of  me.  It  has  gone  to  the  carver's  for  a  handsome 
frame,  and  will  soon  take  its  place  among  my  lares,  where  you 
are,  in  many  forms,  an  ever-present  figure.  The  ladies  make 
somewhat  emphatic  comments  on  the  youthfulness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  say  you  wear  very  well  considering  your  labor  \  and 
all  agree  that  the  likeness  is  excellent,  and  a  most  encour- 
aging provocative  to  a  summer  excursion  to  England,  where 
good  cheer  brings  so  happy  an  aspect. 

I  wish  I  could  find  so  pleasant  a  restorative  for  myself  just 
now ;  for  I  have  come  home  from  Washington, — a  spent  rock- 
et,— sadly  out  of  repair  by  a  winter's  work.  But  I  have  great 
faith  in  idleness  and  vagrancy,  and  hope,  by  these  virtues,  to 
bring  myself  into  condition  once  more  for  the  good  fellows 
whose  association  I  gave  up  for  the  frivolities  of  state.  If  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  regimen  I  should  cross  your  frontier,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  thank  you,  in  person,  for  your  most  acceptable 
present.     Very  truly,  my  dear  Prescott, 

Your  friend, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
i6* 
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Baltimore.  Feb.  10,  l»5fl 

To  W.  H.  pREScorr,  Esq. 

My  Deur  Prbbcott: — Some  three  or  four  weeks  ^o  » 
friend  in  New  York  wrote  to  me  to  advise  me  of  a  packet  of 
pamphlets  he  had  sent  to  me  by  the  express,  which  packel 
reached  me  tijc  day  after  I  got  his  letter.  The  parcel  conMSied 
of  two  bundles  tied  up  together.  Having  in  the  inten'al,  k- 
tween  the  date  of  the  arrival,  and  a  few  days  ago,  distribulfil 
ihc  upper  bundle,  I  had  occasion  to  open  the  second,  wk-n, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  your  two  volumes  of  Philip  the  Second, 
with  a  kind  inscription  on  the  fly  leaf  from  yourself.  There 
Ihcy  had  l>een  lying,  in  a  comer  of  my  library,  for  nearly  a 
month,  wondering,  I  suppose,  if  books  ever  do  such  a  humin 
thing,  why  I  had  not  released  them  from  bondage  and  given 
them  the  honors  to  which  they  were  entitled.  And,  I  dare 
sny,  you  were  in  a  more  authentic  state  of  admiration,  which, 
by  thb  time,  must  be  verging  upon  discontent,  at  my  neglect 
to  te!I  you  how  much  I  prized  this  friendly  attention.  For, 
certainly,  j'oii  could  not  have  done  me  a  higher  honor,  or  con-  . 
ferred  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  favor,  than  by  such  a  pleas- 
ant remembrance  as  this.  1  receive  them  as  I  would  your 
chiidron,  with  a  special  hospitality,  and  have  already  given 
them  ihcir  lodging,  with  all  the  rest  of  their  family,  on  the 
warinesi  and  ple;isanlest  shelf  in  my  library ;  and  having  so 
disposed  of  them,  I  turn  to  you,  my  dear  Prescott,  with  a  heart 
full  of  thanks,  not  only  for  the  piesent  of  the  books,  but  for 
the  grace  you  have  done  the  world  in  writing  them.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  benefactions  for  which  posterity  will  thank  you, 
even  more  than  the  present  age,  - 

I  had  procured  a  copy  of  the  work  before  your  arrival,  and 
had  begun  the  reading  of  it,  when  I  was  forced  into  the  prep- 
aration of  a  lecture  for  our  Institute,  at  which  I  worked  so 
assiduously  till  midnight  for  some  weeks,  that  I  brought  on  a 
weakness  of  eyesight,  which,  for  the  present,  compels  me  to 
abstain  from  any  thing  like  continuous  study,  and  has  so  inter- 
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rupted  my  progress  that  I  am  now  halting  in  the  train  of  a 
beautiful  princess,  with  an  old  knight  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
esteem^  "  because  he  was  said  to  have  the  best  library  and  the 
best  steed  of  any  gentleman  in  Castile."  Without  meaning 
any  disparagement  of  its  history,  I  think  Philip  the  Second 
much  the  best  romance  of  our  times.  Thackeray  saw  it  on 
my  table,  and  told  me  he  had  spent  nearly  all  night  upon  it 
and  thought  it  the  most  delightful  reading  to  be  found  in  our 
literature. 

To  me  it  is  the  more  pleasant  for  the  association  it  is  con- 
stantly suggesting  of  my  esteem  for  the  author. 
Very  truly,  my  dear  Prescott, 

Your  friend, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

His  pleasant  relations  with  his  literary  friends  are  indicated 
by  the  following  casual  letters  : 

Baltimore,  May  8th,  1852. 

To   W.  GiLMORE    SiMMS,    ESQ. 

My  Dear  Simms  : — I  have  been  intending  every  day  for 
the  last  fortnight,  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  5th  of  April  ;  but 
I  am  as  completely  broken  up  by  the  confinement  of  the  long 
winter  just  gone  by,  and  so  broken  doum  by  the  engagements 
which  have  pressed  upon  me  during  all  this  spring  time,  that  I 
have  almost  determined  to  forswear  pen  ink  and  paper.  My 
health  is  feeble,  without  being  actually  bad,  and  I  am  ordered 
by  my  physician  to  take  to  the  woods  on  horseback,  which  I 
do  with  the  earnestness  of  the  Black  Horseman  of  the  Hartz 
forest.  I  am  just  making  my  preparation  for  my  ordinary  sum- 
mer vagrancy.  I  have  got  my  fishing-tackle  out,  and  I  wait  but 
a  few  matters  of  business  before  I  set  out  for  the  Alleghany  to 
catch  trout  \  and  after  that  I  suppose  I  shall  migrate  towards 
the  White  Mountains,  and  so  on  till  I  am  called  back  to  win- 
ter-quarters. You  perceive  that  this  programme,  as  well  as  this 
state  of  the  case,  constitutionally  speaking,  utterly  excludes  the 


tii^,  if'hri:. — having  -  ;sr- tn  cp~ — «iiicfe  nseans  daa!  rEltnqabh- 
ff./ir.t  with  'ti\  z:tf.T.ri^'.z  erac&inoa.  of  die  hzmbo-  of  fifteen 
y.irv  -ffiy  iifrnv.  ;n  C'alven  Street,  and  Enrreodered  mr  lease, 
at.'!  «!'/■/':'(  fier';  xiih  ^ii  anff  i'jTviry  inro  ibe  counlrv.  Then 
w-  hfi'l  f  hat  t';iT;f.!e  attiiction  of  the  deaib  of  our  good  fnend 
St;iF.ar'l— ari'l  a  lulystfjuent  metting  here  with  Mrs.  Stanard, 
whn  %jii:nt  'mt  night  with  us  on  her  way  west ; — so  I  could 
niA  write  till  now. 

Th'T  "ilriiy  M.S.  leaf  you  have  sent  me,  I  now  return  to 
yf'if  with  \\m,  as  you  directed.  I  have  made  a"  copy  of  it  for 
fHliir'.'  iiic.  Il  iH  conclusive  on  the  point  of  the  trial  and  sen- 
tcMf;(',  Ihc  reprieve,  and,  inferentially  of  the  pardon  by  to 
kinii.  wliirh  I  have  no  doubt  was  given. 

1  wrote  a  year  ago  to  Macaulay,  in  London,  for  some  inform 
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mation  on  the  issue,  knowing  how  deeply  he  had  gone  into  the 

liistory  of  the  Talbots  in  his  pursuit  of  "  Lying  Dick."     He 

answered  to  say,  that,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  me  himself, 

he  had  put  a  query  to  the  point  I  desired,  in  the  Notes  and 

Queries,  and,  when  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  London,  he  had 

got  no  response.     But  this  old  rat-nibbled  paper  settles  it,  for 

which  I  thank  you,  my  dear  T.,  with  all  my  heart.     Mrs.  K. 

and  I  are  going  over  again  in  August.     Can  I  do  any  thing  for 

you  ?  Have  you  repaired  that  loss  of  your  book  by  fire  ?  If  you 

have  what  a  Phoenix  of  a  book,  as  the say,  it  will  be !  Mrs. 

K.  and  I  send  you  all  kind  wishes. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  P.  K. 

Edgar    Poe's    biographer  thus  describes  Mr.  Kennedy's 
first  acquaintance  with  him  and  the  results  : 

"  An  offer  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Baltimore  Saturday 
Visitor  "  of  two  prizes,  one  for  the  best  tale  and  one  for  the 
best  poem,  induced  him  to  submit  the  pieces  entitled — "  MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle,"  "Lionizing,"  "The  Visionary,"  and 
three  others,  with  "  The  Coliseum — a  Poem  "  to  the  committee, 
which  consisted  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Mr.  J.  B.  Latrobe 
and  Dr.  James  H.  Miller.  Such  matters  are  usually  disposed 
of  in  a  very  off-hand  way ;  so  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  in 
this  case,  but  that  one  of  the  committee  taking  up  a  little 
book,  remarkably  beautiful  and  distinct  in  caligraphy,  was 
tempted  to  read  several  pages ;  and  becoming  interested, 
summoned  the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  half  dozen 
compositions  it  contained.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  prizes  should  be  paid  to  "  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had 
written  legibly."  Immediately  the  confidential  envelope  was 
opened  and  the  successful  competitor  was  found  to  bear  the 
scarcely  known  name  of  Poe.  This  award  was  published  on 
the  twelfth  of  October,  1833.  The  next  day  the  publisher 
called  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
author  which  excited  his  curiosity  and  sympathy,  and  caused 
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him  to  request  that  he  should  be  brought  to  his  office;  accord- 
ingly he  was  introduced ;  the  prize-money  had  not  yet  been 
paid  and  he  was  in  the  costume  in  which  he  had  answered  the 
advertisement  of  his  good  fortune.  Thin  and  pale  even  to 
ghastliness,  his  whole  appearance  indicated  sickness  and  the 
utmost  destitution.  A  well-worn  frock  coat  concealed  the 
want  of  a  shirt;  and  imperfect  boots  disclosed  the  absence  of 
hose.  But  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  luminous  with 
intelligence  and  feeling,  and  his  voice,  conversation  and  man- 
ners all  won  upon  the  lawyer's  regard.  Poe  told  his  story 
and  his  ambition;  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
want  means  for  a  suitable  appearance  in  society,  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  a  just  display  of  his  abilities  in  literature.  Mr. 
Kennedy  accompanied  him  to  a  clothing  store  and  purchased 
for  him  a  respectable  suit,  with  changes  of  linen,  and  sent  him 
to  a  bath,  from  which  he  returned  with  the  suddenly  regained 
style  of  a  gentleman."  His  new  friend  introduced  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger ^  by  whom  he  was 
soon  engaged  as  a  contributor,  and  subsequently,  for  a  limited 
period,  had  the  general  supervision  of  that  then  prosperous 
periodical.  He  was,  however,  discontented  with  his  life  at 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  thus  wisely  and  kindly  remon- 
strated with  his  gifted  but  wayward  protege, :  "  I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  such  a  plight  as  your  letter  shows  you  in.  It  is 
strange  that  just  at  this  time,  when  ever^^bodyis  praising  you, 
and  when  fortune  is  beginning  to  smile  upon  your  hitherto 
wretched  circumstances,  you  should  be  invaded  by  those  blue 
devils.  It  belongs,  however,  to  your  age  and  temper  to  be 
thus  buffeted  ;  but,  be  assm-ed,  it  only  wants  a  little  resolution 
to  master  the  adversary  forever.  You  will,  doubtless,  do  well 
henceforth  in  literature,  and  add  to  your  comforts  as  well  as 
your  reputation,  which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  assure 
you  is  everywhere  rising  in  popular  esteem." 

The  unfortunate  habits  of  Poe  continued  to  mar  the  best 
influence  of  his  friends  and  the  legitimate  results  of  his 
prosperous  authorship ;    the  patient   and    judicious   interest 
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which  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  so  many  others,  manifested  in  his 
behalf,  proved  unavailing,  and  on  his  way  to  New  York,  in 
the  autmnn  of  1849,  ^^  stopped  at  a  tavern  in  his  native  city, 
and,  meeting  an  acquaintance  who  invited  him  to  drink,  "  in  a 
few  hours,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  in  such  a  state  as 
is  commonly  produced  by  long-continued  intoxication,  and, 
after  a  night  of  insanity  and  exposure,  he  was  carried  to  a 
hospital ;  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  October  17th, 
1849,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years'." 

Two  of  Poe's  letters  to  Mr.  Kennedy  are  so  characteristic 
of  his  improvidence  and  his  need  of  self-reliance,  that  they 
deserve  a  place  in  the  supplementary  illustrations  of  the  "  In- 
firmities of  Genius."  The  first  is  a  note,  written  in  the  author's 
usual  neat  and  careful  style,  in  answer  to  a  hospitable  mes- 
sage :  "  Your  invitation  to  dinner  has  wounded  me  to  the 
quick.  I  cannot  come  for  reasons  of  the  most  humiliating 
nature — my  personal  appearance.  You  may  imagine  my  mor- 
tification in  making  this  disclosure  to  you,  but  it  is  necessary." 

Richmond,  Sept.  11, 1835. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Miller, 
in  which  he  tells  me  you  are  in  town.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to 
write  you,  and  express  by  letter  what  I  have  always  found  it  im- 
possible to  express  orally — my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  your 
frequent  and  ineffectual  assistance  and  kindness.  Through 
your  influence  Mr.  White  has  been  induced  to  employ  me  in 
assisting  him  with  the  editorial  duties  of  his  Magazine  at  a  salary 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum.  The  situation 
is  agreeable  to  me  for  many  reasons, — but  alas  !  it  appears  to 
me  that  nothing  can  now  give  me  pleasure  or  the  slightest 
gratification.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  in  this  letter  you 
find  much  incoherency.  My  feelings  at  this  moment  are  pit- 
iable indeed.  I  am  suffering  under  a  depression  of  spirits, 
such  as  I  have  never  felt  before.  I  have  struggled  in  vain 
against  the  influence  of  this  melancholy  ;  you  will  heliei)e  me, 
when  I  say  that  I  am  still  miserable  in  spite  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  my  circumstances.  I  say  you  will  believe  me,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  a  man  who  is  writing  for  effect  does  not 
write  thtis.  My  heart  is  open  before  you, — if  it  be  worth  read- 
ing, read  it     I  am  wretched,  and  know  not  why.     Console  me. 
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— for  you  can.  But  let  it  be  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
Write  me  immediately.  Convince  me  that  it  is  worth  one's 
while — that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  live,  and  you  will  prove  your- 
self indeed  my  friend.  Persuade  me  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
do  mean  this.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  consider  what 
I  now  write  you  a  jest.  Oh,  pity  me  !  for  I  feel  that  my  words 
are  incoherent ;  but  I  will  recover  myself.  You  will  not  fail 
to  see  that  I  am  suffering  under  a  depression  of  spirits  which 
will  ruin  me  should  it  be  long  continued.  Write  me  then,  and 
quickly — urge  me  to  do  what  is  right  Your  words  will  have 
more  weight  witfi  me  than  the  words  of  others,  for  you  were 
my  friend  when  no  one  else  was.  Fail  not,  as  you  value  your 
peace  of  mind  hereafter.  E.  A.  Poe. 

Mr.  Kennedy  writes  in  his  journal  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber lo,  1849  : 

On  Sunday  last  Edgar  A.  Poe  died  in  town  here  at  the  hos- 
pital from  the  effects  of  a  debauch.  He  had  been  to  Richmond, 
was  returning  to  New  York,  where  he  lived,  and  I  understood, 
was  soon  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  Richmond  of  quite  good 
fortune.  He  fell  in  with  some  companion  here  who  seduced 
him  to  the  bottle,  which  it  was  said,  he  had  renounced  some 
time  ago.  The  consequence  was  fever,  delirium  and  madness, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  termination  of  his  sad  career  in  the  hospi- 
tal. Poor  Poe  !  He  was  an  original  and  exquisite  poet,  and 
one  of  the  best  prose  critics  in  this  country.  His  works  are 
among  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  '  His  taste  was  replete  with 
classical  flavor,  and  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  an  old  Greek  phi- 
losopher. 

It  is  many  years  ago,  I  think  perhaps  as  early  as  1833  or 
'34,  that  I  found  him  in  Baltimore  in  a  state  of  starvation.  I 
gave  him  clothing,  free  access  to  my  table  and  the  use  of  a  horse 
for  exercise  whenever  he  chose ;  in  fact  brought  him  up  from 
the  very  verge  of  despair.  I  then  got  him  employment  with  Mr. 
White,  in  one  department  of  the  editorship  of  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary newspaper  at  Richmond.  His  talents  made  that  periodi- 
cal quite  brilliant  while  he  was  connected  with  it.  But  he  was 
irregular,  eccentric,  and  querulous,  and  soon  gave  up  his  place 
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for  other  employments  of  the  same  character  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  His  destiny  in  these  places  was  as  sad  and 
fickle  as  in  Richmond.  He  always  remembered  my  kindness 
with  gratitude,  as  his  many  letters  to  me  testify.  He  is  gone — 
a  bright  but  unsteady  light  has  been  awfully  quenched." 

Of  the  youthful  literary  friends  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  have 
already  alluded  to  one  who  was  associated  with  his  first  pub- 
lic experiments  as  an  author. 

Peter  Hoffman  Cruse  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera  in  1832  ; 
born  in  Baltimore  in  1798,  he  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, N.  J.,  and  after  being  graduated  studied  law  ;  but  like  so 
many  other  aspirants  for  literary  culture,  was  beguiled  by  na- 
tive taste  therefor,  from  serious  devotion  to  a  professional  ca- 
reer. During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  contributed  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  was,  for  a  considerable 
period,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American.  He  was  endowed 
with  rare  humor  and  a  classical  taste ;  his  conversation  was 
animated  and  interesting,  and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  these 
qualities  in  his  writings.  "Cruse,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
quoting  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Wirt  from  the  pen  of 
that  gentleman,  "  was  a  finished  scholar,  of  exquisite  taste,  and 
gifted  with  talents  which  would  have  secured  him  an  enviable 
eminence  in  the  literature  of  the  country." 

"  More  than  any  other  of  his  cotemporaries,"  says  an  able 
critic,  "  Mr.  Kennedy  resembles  Washington  Ir\dng.  He  has 
much  of  his  graceful  expression  and  cheerful  philosophy,  with 
more  than  he  of  the  constructive  faculty." 

This  resemblance,  which  was  at  once  observed  in  the  lite- 
rary" characteristics  of  Washington  Irving  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
was  but  a  reflex  of  a  natural  affinity  between  them,  not  only 
in  mind,  but  in  temperament  and  character.  They  took  to 
each  other  on  first  acquaintance,  and  this  soon  ripened  into 
friendship.  Endowed  by  nature  with  rare  geniality  of  dispo- 
sition, having  historical  tastes  and  a  refined  ideal  of  expres- 
sion, they  were  also  both  men  of  quiet  and  ready  humor  and 
warm  affections.     The  similarity  in  style  and  method  between 
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'  saxsaxd  ro  dte  public"    The 

:n    Vr,  IrvT:^  rstrpt-v-caiej  dus  fedjng,  and 

f^s;  i:a£  ,-,-riut;  3iC3a»:T  slucli  refreshed  his 

be  jiOeiTn;  ivci  i  ie»  rjDdaa)  extracts  from 

la;-  Ajot  Horae-Sboe,  that  when  I  was 
:  ycur  bocieriiK:  jt  Ni^ara,  it  was  not  the 
whidi  were  excellent  as  u^ial,  but  because 
'  nuserabiy  out  of  tutie  to  be  played  upon,  be  the 
miii:cija  ever  so  skilnil.  I  avail  mj-self  of  a  tolerably  sane 
fri;nier.[  oi  mvself  which  is  left,  to  scrawl  these  lines." 

^^'[iiing  [o  Mrs-  Kennedy,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  join 
her  husband  and  President  Fillmore  on  a  Southern  tour,  with 
characteristic  emphasis,  he  thus  protests  against  such  a  pub- 
lic demonstration.  Douce  Davie  is  the  name  of  the  hwse 
^■■ere  accustomed  to  ride  at  Ellicott's  Mills  : 
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Heaven  preserve  me  from  any  tour  of  the  kind — ^to  have 
to  cope  at  every  turn  with  the  host  of  bores  of  all  kinds  that 
beset  the  path  of  political  notabilities  !  Has  K —  not  found 
oat  by  tills  time,  how  very  boreable  I  am  ?  Has  he  not  seen 
me  skulk  from  bar-rooms  and  other  gathering  places  where  he 
was  making  political  capital  among  the  million  ?  No,  no !  I 
am  ready,  at  any  time,  to  clatter  off  on  Douce  Davie  into  the 
woods  with  the  gentle  Horse-Shoe  or  to  scale  the  Alleghanies 
with  him  (barring  watering-places),  but  as  to  a  political  tour, 
I  would  as  lief  go  campaigning  with  Hudibrus  or  Don  Quix- 
ote." 

The  respective  social  advantages  of  politics  and  literature, 
or  those  derived  from  fame  acquired  in  either  sphere,  were  the 
frequent  subject  of  banter  between  the  friends.  Horse-shoe 
was  always  rallying  Geoffrey  Crayon  on  his  modesty  in  not 
making  himself  known  at  inns,  and  thus  securing  good  accom- 
modations ;  and,  in  one  of  Irving's  letters,  is  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  an  experiment  of  the  kind  which  he  successfully 
tried  and  which  he  says,  "  Kennedy  calls  travelling  on  my 
capitaL"  I  remember  the  zest  with  which  the  latter  used  to 
relate  an  instance  of  his  triumph,  as  a  political  official  over 
his  friend's  literary  renown,  while  they  were  on  a  journey  in 
the  western  part  of  New  York.  Arriving  late  at  night  at  a 
crowded  hotel,  fatigued  with  a  long  day's  journey,  they  found 
their  request  for  rooms  to  themselves  refused  as  impracticable. 

Mr.  Kennedy  took  the  landlord  aside  and  pointing  to  their 
names  in  the  register,  suggested  that  the  popular  author  from 
Sunnyside  was  entitled  to  special  consideration ;  "  Never 
heard  of  him,"  said  Boniface,  "  but  that  gentleman  witli  him 
shall  have  a  room ;  he  has  been  in  Congress,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Na\7." 

In  anticipation  of  seeing  the  family  at  Sunnyside,  Mr.  Irxing 
thus  writes  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  summer  of  1853  ;  the  ham 
alluded  to  in  the  proposed  bill  of  fare  was  a  present  from  Mr. 
Gray :  *'  I  look  fon^ard  to  a  visit  from  you  all  at  my  *  small 
contentment ;'  wherever  I  may  be  my  nieces  will  be  happy 
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to  emertain  yon,  in  their  own  modest  way,  oo  our  rural  6re,— 
a  coople  of  shorl-lcggcd  htns,  a  joint  of  muitoo,  wida  reij  ' 
pWly  ttllli;  tiuj  kickshaws,  or  peradventure  »-iih  a  jdcy  hjm 
sent  lo  ma  from  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco  by  a  much  valued 
und  Miinewhal  musical  friend,  who  floonshes  in  that  quirter. 
To  that  excellent  friend  and  his  two  inestimable  daughters 
give  my  m««  alTectionati;  remembrance;  thine  ever  more, 
my  dtar  Horse-Shoe,  '  wliile  this  machine  is  to  me.' 

"  ijsxy¥rp£v  Cravon."       ' 
A  characteristic   illustration  of  his  friend's  sensidve  diffi-    | 
dence.  di-spile  their  perfect  mutual  undersUnding,  is  ootwl    I 
by  Mr.   Kennedy  in  his  journal,  dated  Patapsco,  October, 
1833.— Monday,  as  I  have  said,  a  heavy  snow-storm,  dirough 
which  I  drive  to  town  with  Irving.     He  tells  me,  as  we  ride 
loRcihcr,  thai  he  had  brought  the  manuscript  of  one  voIldsc 
of  his  Life  of  Washington  with  him  in  his  trunk  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  it  lo  ray  perusal  to  give  him  an  opinion 
upon  it. — but  that  from  his  shyness  and  repugnance  to  nhat 
seemed  to  him  an  exhibition  of  himself,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  til  .isk  me  to  read  il.     I  told  him  I  was  ver\  snrr)- lie 
had  not  done  it,  as  it  would  have  given  me  a  high  gratifica- 
tion to  look  over  it,  and  to  express  freely  whatever  opinion  I 
might  have  formed,  and  to  aid  him  by  any  suggestioD  I  could 

He  advised  me  to  write  diligenUy  now  for  a  few  years  on 
some  good  work.  I  told  him  I  was  preparing  such  an  enter- 
prise in  the  plan  of  a  work  intended  to  give  a  history  of  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  this  country  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  revolution.  I  explained  my  scheme  to 
him,  and  he  approved  it  strongly,  and  urged  it  upon  my  dili- 
gent pursuit.  We  reached  the  duput  about  ten,  and  after 
spending  a  short  lime  there,  I  took  my  leave  with  the  exchange 
of  many  good  wishes  and  farewells,  with  my  excellent  friend." 

He  writes  from  Sunnyside,  August  2.1st,  1855,  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy; — 

"  Kennedy  you  tell  me  is  studymg  German— I  presume  as 
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a  relaxation  from  his  railroad  labors.  He  has  an  aptness,  I 
should  think,  for  the  Northern  languages,  from  the  facility 
with  which  I  have  heard  him  render  a  conversation  between 
Miss  Bremer  and  one  of  her  countrymen.  I  should  like  to 
nib  up  my  own  recollections  of  the  German  in  the  course  of  a 
few  rides  with  him  in  the  woods  on  the  back  of  Douce  Davie. 
I  think  I  could  repay  him  in  bad  German  for  some  of  the 
metaphysics  he  occasionally  wastes  on  me  in  the  course  of 
our  woodland  colloquies." 

And  in  September,  1856,  Irving  writes  to  Kennedy : 
"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  spoke  of  having  seen 
you  at  Baltimore  after  your  return  from  your  gastrgnomical 
and  oratorical  tour  with  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  he  seemed  ver}' 
much  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  some  jocose  account 
you  gave  of  various  deputations  of  *  white  waistcoats,'  from 
divers  committees  to  welcome  the  ex-president  and  yourself. 
But  though  the  recollection  of  the  joke  seemed  still  to  shake 
his  diaphragm,  he  could  not  do  any  justice  to  it.  So  I  shall 
put  you  in  mind  of  it  when  next  we  meet,  that  I  may  have  a 
companion  picture  to  those  of  your  interviews  with  Kossuth 
and  with  Frederika  Bremer;  the  recollections  of  which  I 
always  summon  up  as  sure  pills  to  cure  melancholy." 

In  the  three  following  letters  the  confidence  and  geniality 
of  their  intercourse  is  charmingly  evident : 

Ellicott*s  Mills,  Sept.  22, 1853. 
To  Washington  Irving,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Irving  : — Now  that  the  summer  is  past  and  gone, 
and  the  sun  shines  amiably  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men, 'with  no  fell  intent  either  to  trip  up  their  heels  or  dissolve 
their  brains,  I  feel  that  I  may  once  more  venture  upon  the 
effort  of  a  salutation  to  a  friend.  So,  God  save  thee  Good 
Geoffrey ! — health  and  happiness  to  thee  and  thine,  and  full 
return  of  thy  wasted  strength,  and  so  much  of  restored  bulk  as 
shall  make  thee  jocund  ; — and  pleasant  humors  to  thee,  with 
thine  accustomed  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  such  poor 
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i  it  ccmcs  on  die 
,  coBIiDne  its 
KiiptolfecxMncofdicsH»s.  Wfam  ■«  reached 
koMK  fan  oiv  Jl■MM^^  i  iLh  «c  feiOMd  that  wc  had  left  Nev 
Tovfc  CNV  week  fen  soon.  "newBMbcrvaSras  it  lLadbeeii,as 
Jim  know  to  70BT  cxMt  ooce  or  twice  beibre,  atisoliitely  cnish- 
ing;  ibeskfdtslicaCTclflx^fct,  and  the  son's  rays  filing  like 
e  exoepc  Mr.  Gray,  who  nqoiced 
n  these  ferran,  and  has  actually  gained  nine 
S  hf  (be  scales ;  all  the  rest  ot  oa  were  so  cast  down  that 
joa  would  have  tboo^  giavit^ion  bad  done  its  woist  and 
meant  to  keep  ns  down.  I  rdHed,  bowever,  and  made  a  tesolve 
to  f\y  V>  Berfceii?_v,  ifhicti  1  did  before  the  week  was  out,  and 
reached  there  on  Friday, — nearly  two  weeks  ago, — just  as  the 
weather  changed  and  came  out  so  (u/d  that  a  fire  and  great 
cridt  became  indispensable.  There  I  found  some  remnant  of 
iht:  tribe  whose  curiositj-you  had  so  per\"ersely  baffled  in  June, 
and  who  had  not,  even  yet,  done  wondering  at  that  queer  in- 
ctingruity  of  yours, — as  they  set  it  down, — which  distinguished 
the  actual  from  tht  ideal  Geoffrey,  which  last  they  held  to  be 
the  most  loving  and  tender-hearted  and  meltingest  of  the  wor- 
Mhippcrs  of  woman.  But  when  I  told  them  that  you  had  had 
3  great  break  and  outburst  of  bilious  fever  which  had  been  ag- 
glomerating within  the  confines  of  your  heart  and  stomach  ail 
BummiT,  and  which  had  finally  exploded  with  a  crash  and  a 
crepitation  like  tiiat  of  your  unhappy  London  lapdog,  they 
miidc  a  satisfactory  theory  upon  the  matter,  by  which  they  con- 
vinced themselves  that  ail  such  sinful  affections  or  overcharged 
Jivers,  or  morbid  ^asfz-^ajw  or  disturbed  pritna  vias,  or  tardy 
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duodenums,  naturally  beget  and  nourish  a  restless  reluctance 
to  the  approach  and  converse  of  that  purer  element  whereof 
woman  is  compounded,  and  that  the  afflicted  man  must  be  ex- 
ercised and  thoroughly  purged  before  he  can  take  an  honest 
pleasure  in  such  intercourse.  And  now  that  you  have  cast 
out  your  devil  and  placed  him  under  your  foot,  they  are  per- 
suaded you  would  be  quite  delightful  if  that  visit  were  repeated. 
I  hope  you  have  been  regaining  strength  without  backsliding, 
since  our  visit  to  Sunnyside,  when,  as  I  thought,  you  were 
manifestly  the  better  for  the  attack.  That  heaviness  of  head 
you  complained  of  in  the  Spring,  and  when  you  joined  us  at 
Saratoga,  may  be  referred  to  the  disease  which  has  found  a 
vent  in  the  fever,  and  was  bound,  I  think,  to  go  off  with  it 
We  heard  in  New  York  and  since  our  return  of  several  indica- 
tions of  autumnal  fever  on  the  North  River.     Mrs.  O *s 

£imily  were  obliged  to  leave  her  residence  near  Sing  Sing  on 
that  account  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  found  malaria  in 
your  quarter,  though  it  would  take  but  a  small  spark  to  set 
off  such  a  magazine  as  you  may  have  been  quietly  gathering 
in  your  long  scholastic  incubation  of  this  last  egg  of  yours. 

The  health  of  our  region  is  singularly  good ;  and  as  the 
first  of  October  approaches,  we  keep  our  lookout  to  see  you 
here,  where  you  are  now  greatly  wanted.  The  piano  is  tink- 
ling all  day  with  the  music  of  merry  girls ;  and  the  house  is 
vocal  with  their  multitudinous  prattle,  which  only  wants  the 
accompaniment  of  your  laugh  and  encouragement  to  make  it 
a  perfect  concert.  My  brother  Andrew  and  his  household  are 
also  asking  when  you  are  to  arrive  and  assist  in  the  proces- 
sions, marches  and  fantasies  which  they  are  keeping  in  reserve 
for  you.  In  fact,  we  have  sundry  plans  waiting  for  eocploita- 
tion  when  you  shall  come  to  take  your  part.  Mrs.  K —  and  I 
will  go  with  you  to  Virginia.  We  have  our  annual  visit  to 
make  there,  which  we  have  arranged  to  be  made  with  you. 
I  shall  send  up  a  light  carriage  and  two  saddle-horses,  and  we 
propose  to  survey  the  mountains  in  fine  weather,  with  abun- 
dance of  gay  adventures  and  much  at  our  ease.     October  is 
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till*  month  for  this,  and  you  must  be  here  in  good  time  for  it 
I  |iri>niisL'  you  tl.orouj;h  redintegration  of  body  and  mind,  and 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  host  of  friends  in  these  latitudes 
h.ippy.  Chief  among  them  is  Mr.  Gray,  who  talks  continually 
of  \our  eoniing,  and  whom  you  have  taken  such  hold  of  as  to 
MKike  your  presence  a  necessit}'.  I  must  say  that  **the  little 
innie  o\'  a  woman,"  and  her  sister  will  account  it  a  most  benig- 
n.uii  thing  of  you  to  keep  this  appointment  punctually,  be- 
1  MUM*  \ou  will  see  that  before  you  have  opened  your  lips,  and 
I'.iMi  iu  if  vou  are  attentive,  j>erhaps  as  you  come  up  the  front 
»ix\*!  slops,  if  iliey  should  recognize  your  footfall. 

W I  iie  to  me  to  let  me  know  how  you  thrive  ;  and  particu- 
*..r*\.  ,\i:,ii:\  when  you  will  set  out  and  be  here. 

1^  :lu'  present  arrangement  of  the  trains  you  can  reach 

»v    '.^i-.sv*  on  the  evening  of  the  day  you  leave  New  York, 

\\  \  "  \.-»i  :e.»v'i\  the  di'p»*»l  in  Baltimore,  which  is  about  six,  I 

N    .  ■  V .  \x^;:  xxill  find  a  car  at  the  door  which  takes  the  \Mieel- 

■•^  •.-,'.  *.';;r.^lvrl.iiul  p.issengers  straight  on  to  the  Baltimore 

rhvTo  the   train  for  Wheeling  leaves  at 
■,-    .'*.  •.■'..:_:.■— Kllicolt's  Mills — at   quarter 

:v.^t  ^top  at  our  bridge,  but  goes 
.■:\nc  us,  where  I  will  have  the 
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tain  outward  signs  of  energetic  locomotion  and  visible  increase 
of  activity  which  I  have  discovered  has  been  produced  by  a 
determination  to  write  to  you,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of 
a  letter  you  wrote  to  her  some  months  ago, — in  February, 
perhaps,— certainly  not  later.  She  confesses  that  it  weighs 
upon  her  mind  ;  that  it  is  a  shame,  that  she  ought  to  explain 
this  delay ;  and  then  she  asks  me  every  morning  if  I  am  not 
going  to  write  to  Mr.  Irving  ? — and  if  I  am,  would  I  tell  him 
why  she  had  not  done  so  ?  Now,  the  truth  of  the  case  is  this  : 
First,  I  went  on  that  long  tour  southward,  which  put  her  into 
€tn  incapacity.  Second,  she  grew  ill  with  what  the  doctor 
called  gastralgia ;  a  very  nervous  malady,  and,. indeed,  was 
quite  ill  with  it  for  some  weeks, — so  ill  that  I  was  summoned 
home  by  telegraph,  in  a  dispatch  which  met  me  at  Columbia, 
in  South  Carolina  ;  and  third,  as  she  has  now  recovered  from 
the  worst  of  the  attack,  she  is  not  yet  restored  to  that  com- 
posure which  is  necessary  to  the  intellectual  exertion  of  in- 
diting an  epistle,  and  therefore  relies  upon  me  to  perform  such 
occasional  service  in  that  way  as  may  lighten  her  conscience, 
and  keep  it  in  fair  sailing  trim. 

We  are  indulging  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  before  long,  in 
that  pilgrimage  which  we  hope  is  to  be  annual  and  frequent 
to  the  shore  of  the  Patapsco,  and  will  have  your  arm-chair 
and  cell  in  fitting  condition  as  soon  as  our  carpenters  shall 
allow  us.  At  present,  our  cottage  is  buried  in  shavings  and 
saw-dust,  and  we  are  only  to-day  beginning  to  prepare  for  our 
removal.  You  know  I  projected  a  very  imposing  addition  to 
the  house  last  fall.  The  plan  was  made  and  I  engaged  a 
workman,  who  contracted  to  have  every  thing  done  by  the  first 
of  May.  So  having  got  the  matter  in  his  hands,  he  takes  it 
so  much  at  his  own  pleasure,  that  now,  more  than  six  weeks 
after  the  time,  he  gives  me  a  plausible  hope  that  I  may  get 
rid  of  him  by  the  middle  of  July.  Very  annoying,  this  per- 
fidy, but  utterly  without  relief  except  in  a  philosophic  and 
Christian  resignation.  We  shall  move  out  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  take  all  the  discomforts  of  the  plastering  and  painting  as 

17 


•efl  3S  ihe  restriction  of  house  room, — for  the  new  buildiTg    i 
ba>  cm  otf  some  of  our  old  xtxotnowdjtion,  and  does  not  I 
i  pvc  Ui  the  substitute  until  the  day  of  emancipation,  whicli  we 

took  br  in  July. 
[  The  improvement  in  our  face  to  the  world,  as  weU  as  in 

[  bucrtor  amagaaeat,  wi]I  be  ver}-  obvious,  as  you  shall  sec 
f  vfaea  k  Is  done.  I  am  getting  a  handsome  library  room,  aad 
and  a  fine,  airj  chamber  above  it,  and  some  two  or  thru 
s  ibr  Ibe  £unily.  ITiese  will  be  illustrated  hj 
L  wfakb  I  have  put  up  for  tlie  staircase,-  surmounted 
c  and  gilt  ball.  The  proximity  of  the  , 
I  which  dae  new  building  is  planted  and  whidi  il 
'enetian  fancj',  and  this  will  eaplaia 
;  nuret,  mv  round  arched  windows,  and  the 
If  jxw  could  send  me  a  gondola,  and  a 
,  at  cloalc  and  feather,  with  a  dark  mustache,  1 
e  it  as  a  frieodly  contribution  to  the  intended  archi- 
In  the  rocan  time,  we  shall  use  our  village 
CT,  and  the  little  skiff  of  the  dam  which  will  cany 


Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  front,  which  looks  to 
the  ri\er.  in  which  you  will  recognize  only  the  old  gateway 
briifge  acruss  the  race,  and  the  willows.  As  this  architeclunJ 
Wii  is  of  an  ambitious  hue,  and  is  considered  a  very  bold 
c:;t!^.rtaking  of  mine,  I  stand  greatly  in  need  of  good  backing 
from  stanch  trii;nds,  and  I  therefore  bespeak  your  prowess 
at  onct.  When  you  come  to  see  us,  come  prepared  to  stand 
up  for  ihf  man  who  could  engage  in  this  severe  venture.  I 
sh.ill  write  to  let  you  know  the  first  moment  when  the  plaster 
is  drj-  and  the  place  habitable,  for  until  then  we  shall  be  in 
probation.  Mr,  Grav's  health  has  been  very  feeble  of  late, 
but  better  just  now.  We  may  go  to  Saratoga,  but  that  is 
doubtful.  We  all  send  love  to  you  and  your  household. 
Very  truly  and  kindly  yoiu's, 

John  P,  Kennedv. 
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Ellicott's  Mills,  August  8, 1854. 
My  Dear  Irving  : — My  old  friend  The  Sun, "  honest  light," 

am  glad  to  inform  you,  rose  this  morning  in  a  most  happy 
tate  of  convalescence  after  his  late  violent  attack  of  fever, 
lis  visage  is  somewhat  pale  as  might  be  expected;  but  his 
>ulse  is  good,  his  complexion  clear,  and  he  really  seems  to  en- 
oy  himself  in  the  delicious  breeze  of  the  morning.  The  old 
ellow  must  be  watched,  however,  as  he  gets  back  to  his  health, 
or  I  found  aurora  scudding  before  him  about  daylight,  very 
auch  confused  and  evidently  laughing  in  her  blushes  as  she 
an  away  ;  and  I  thought  he  himself  was  a  little  flustered  when 

caught  him  peeping  over  the  hills  at  her.  But  these  ve ter- 
ns, you  know,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  extravagant  in  their  be- 
lavior  after  such  a  pull  down,  and  may  claim  some  indulgence 
or  a  few  extra  antics.  I  hope  your  case  is  as  good  as  his,  and 
hat  you  have  come  out  of  your  calenture  as  little  shorn  of 
our  beams,  my  dear  and  kindred  luminary,  as  good  in  your 
[itents,  and  as  wholesome  in  visage  as  he.  The  antics  I  am 
[uite  sure  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and,  in  that  re- 
pect,  will  teach  him  a  lesson  of  propriety,  by  which  he  may 
lecome  a  wiser  and  a  better  Sun,  if  that  be  possible.  You 
lave  had  your  tertian  or  your  quotidian  or  your  quarternian — 

don't  know  which, — (either  is  more  than  you  deserve),  I  learn 
rem  your  letter,  to  vex  you  this  summer,  as  that  greater  erup- 
ion  of  bile  did  last  year ;  but  from  a  line  I  received  this 
loming,  written  to  me  by  Grinnell,  who  tells  me  you  were  din- 
ig  with  him  on  Sunday  and  gave  him  a  message  from  me 
^hich  he  has  very  kindly  answered,  I  infer  your  ailments 
lave  now  bid  you  good-by,  whereat  I  congratulate  you  with  all 
ly  heart,  and  say  God  preserve  you  from  the  foul  fiend,  and 
:eep  you  jocund  and  sound  for  many  years  ! 

I  am  now  writing  in  my  new  library  from  beneath  the  tow- 
r  ;  and  there  is  a  woman  up  stairs  scouring  out  the  traces  of 
he  workmen.  The  last  of  the  painters  left  us  on  Saturday, — 
he  bell-hanger  has  ceased  his  jingles,  and  every  thing  is  done 


<  Mi»<  <»■  %liw,  audit 


tf  s  ^^E  «B  Ae  iBwer,  and 


sMflkBBE.    Sa  se  tsHC  h)  see  peace 

rf  a  sMt  br  ;«^  mA  a  disdiKt  aj^- 

^  wm  i^d^^  B  ptaclisiiiga  more 
iiiiiiliiilil.hllii  ■[,1il  iiiiliiiiiiiiiii[ 
II  will  ihwiw.  JM  llw  111  iw  fil  |ifj[iiir 
ve,  Ir  &e  HdBe  «f  September,  trill 
A  ^  »  a  d^l^  aJrtation  of  thiity 
Hftf  Ac  HdlAiB  i^on  Um  windows. 
^^{Mi|;^lB  ^  fBtr  bnXherin- 
^MM  ^  Ac  icB  flrhis eldest dai^ 
ScUb^  «f  vfaac  deaih  Mrs.  K-  ap- 
tlwe.   j 

71  cai  fgtsMde  Ub  to  it,  b>  C^xm,  in  tbe  ^ 

t  "Bpctessgr.  Ead  liLboce  orer  to  Bath,  where 
ITT  c-ld  ciyile  Mr.  Pendleton,  M 
^tuv  '.  "t»i?  "m-:  -■  ;  --T.-- -^;.-  Th^Trc  !  renim  lo  Mar- 
7;:^-ii.~^  -.  i-s-:  n  m.-tisr.  .VH  iM?  I  propose  to  do  in  ibe 
.--■ri.-n;  m.-'Tc:.  Vz  -.-r:^  iitr*  r?»-aT(fe  the  »id  of  (his  week  and 
■~,-n^:T:i:^  Lrrroi  rrt-^tf  iirrr  dars,  mi!ess  I  should  be  recall- 
;•;  >  V"  iVi'.  »i>"  h2f  p-;wa  v«y  oW  since  you  saw  him, 
-">-"-  lis-  r*:^-:  -^-stt-j:  iL3d«>  cJ  deaifa  almost  ever  since  «s 
.^^-:v  .xj:  ii;~.  H;  s  1  gren  dea]  better  now,  and  grows 
T.i,-.-v  c±e^rr^  £::>£  --.-:er:red  every  day,  talking  always  «i4 
jlT^i;  nVjtsire  iS.-c;;  :3e--riai:  rou  again,  and  uttering  a  "  God 
bV,~ts  y,-(;  ■"  js  ,->cTir~  ij  \i3ur  name  is  mentioned, — which  is 

I;;  M->r\-h,  iSvS,  i:;  nriii:^  cm  the  ocx^sion  of  a  domes- 

!i\-  Krx\»\xn>en:,  Mr,  Ir\-i:^  gives  earnest  eipression  to  his 

SMlciiit   st'!isi'   oi"  thv>>e   siicia]   rirtucs,  that  genial  compan- 

k    KMiihip  jwl   intelligent  sjinpatby  which  so  brightened  life  W 
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lim  and  endears  the  memory  of  hie  friend  to  so  many  faithful 
learts: 

"  My  dear  Kennedy,  my  intercourse  with  you  and  your 
amily  has  been  a  great  sweetener  of  the  past  few  years  of  my 
existence  and  the  only-  attraction  that  has  been  able  to  draw 
ne  repeatedly  from  home." 


se  inBaldmore 

■\':.n\-.  ':.r.C:  :-ir.  -i-.c.r  n;-  :j  =^<=  b.  tze  lorid.  This  old 
:V„ >,■«-;.-. ;,-.'er  izr.  :.:'r::=~iz  xi::  George  Peafaodv,  wbo  had 
iv.c.-.'T.ti  i  xta;i"7  L-'-CC';;;  ra.-Ji=r.  When  r^i->  gendemui 
r-:r,!.v:  :.',  "-ei;.:T  iij  l-irxs  Jortu^e  ibr  che  endomnent  of 
'::.kr'.ii'r,',-i  -itA  t^icz.--;^^  irjdradoa*.  bis  thotigfacs  naturally 
t.rr.fci-;  toxa.-d  ±^  2U;±  ^l-.ica  hid  been  the  home  of  hb 
j',i;Ch  sriri  ri-.e  ;ccri=  ct  hU  earliest  coaunennal  success.  He 
irif'.rrfi':'!  t.i.s  'A'l  frle:id  :h:i:  ht  wished  lo  do  something  for 
(J.;lfir(i',r';,  and  rcqueiied  him  trj  consider  the  subject  carefully 
;it.'i  ;;iv(;  h^m  the  ber.eiii  oi  hij  co-jniel  and  suggestions.  It 
w;i-.  u'l  !,i:-M  sulyject  to  Mr.  Ksrincd/.  and  he  entered  upon  it 
v.itli  iIj';  most  intdligcnt  sjTnpathj'.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for 
11(1  Jnslitufi'jn  which  should  combine  cheap  lectures  from 
llic  J«:«t  fioiircos,  with  musical  instruction,  a  free  library  and, 
eventually,  an  art-gallerj-.     His  views  were  at  once  adopted 
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by  Mr.  Peabody  and  embodied  in  a  letter  announcing  his 
intention  to  provide  munificently  for  the  enterprise.  As  one 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Mr.  Kennedy's  labors 
were  assiduous  and  most  enlightened.  His  views,  however, 
were  too  comprehensive  to  be  readily  adopted  by  all  his  co- 
trustees. He  was  in  favor  of  economizing  in  the  proposed 
edifice,  of  erecting  it  in  a  central  and  accessible  situation,  and 
expending  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  upon  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  Institute.  He  was  also  earnest  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  union  of  all  similar  associations  with  this,  as  a 
nucleus,  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the  means  of  popular  culture 
in  one  efficient  and  adequately  endowed  establishment.  He 
was  not  prepared  for  the  exclusive  spirit,  the  local  jealousy 
and  the  limited  ideas  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  his  great  scheme.  He  was  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  surrender  his  dearest  wishes  in  this  regard,  and  to 
yield  his  mature  convictions  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  This 
disappointment,  however,  did  not  cool  his  ardor  or  lessen  his 
co-operative  labor.  He  interested  himself  effectually  in  the 
organization  of  the  Institute,  in  the  selection  of  the  library, 
and  in  obtaining  the  most  desirable  lecturers.  Abroad  he 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  studied  the  system 
and  the  workings  of  similar  establishments  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  Much  that  is  permanently  desirable  and  practi- 
cally successful  in  the  results  of  Mr.  Peabody's  benign  experi- 
ment, is  due  to  the  foresight,  wisdom  and  patient  labor  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  His  reports  and  addresses  are  among  the 
most  lucid  and  effective  illustrations  of  this  beneficient  en- 
terprise. Had  he  lived,  the  Peabody  Institute  would  have 
prospered  to  an  incalculable  extent,  by  his  intelligent,  faithful 
and  disinterested  labors.  He  bequeathed  to  it  his  library  and 
his  papers.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Trustees  ;  well 
might  his  friend  Pennington  write  him  when  in  Europe  : — "  I 
wish  you  were  here  aiding  and  directing  us  in  putting  the  In- 
stitution into  operation;  we  sadly  want  a  head."  And  it  is 
but  justice  to  add  that  all  the  reasonable  objections  which 


"• — "•-  ^7  3c  i-ji  uni^yr  (tni  ^^^  >:;'iyiirf  a  lie  Tmstees  may 
anTTT  :3-  ^uiM*"^  I  T*.-  ■mnj"i«f^  31  ■  i  1 1,  ify  a  sDch  regula- 
■: -rsi  r:::^  c  ^e^i  j,^  ^^  r:iw=mi:«c  idqq  a  ptm  of  a  drcnla- 
^7n:r  icr::—  ehi  zn^  3k  ikcks  AaS  aat  be  allowed  to  be 
TKi^  rur  :r  :n:  nnkina^  iai.y..t  e  i«tx  special  cases,  and  in 
a^-jvri^Bzc:  »:nt  nies  bsejec  »  laea  xs  ezcqidoaal  privi- 

0<s7in£. — i  c^sre  :ic  saan  pn^rision  and  accommodatioa 
"*  ""waf  ijc  ±e  reg^siE-  pffixiical  deliVerv,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son in  cacfa  jear,  <M  kcamss  b>-  ibe  most  capable  and  accom- 
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plished  scholars  and  men  of  science,  within  the  power  of  the 
Trustees  to  procure.  These  lectures  should  be  directed  to  in- 
struction in  science,  art  and  literature.  They  should  be  estab- 
lished with  such  regulations  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trus- 
tees, shall  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  benefits  expected 
from  them  ;  and  should,  under  proper  and  necessary  restrictions 
adapted  to  preserve  good  order  and  guard  against  abuse,  be 
open  to  the  resort  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes, 
of  the  city  and  State  :  such  prices  of  admission  being  required 
as  may  serve  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
maintaining  the  lectures,  without  impairing  their  usefulness  to 
the  community. 

In  connection  with  this  provision,  I  desire  that  the  Trus- 
tees, in  order  to  encourage  and  reward  merit,  should  adopt  a 
regulation  by  which  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  public 
High  Schools  of  the  city,  not  exceeding  fifty  of  each  sex,  in 
each  year,  who  shall  have  obtained,  by  their  proficiency  in  their 
studies  and  their  good  behavior,  certificates  of  merit  firom  the 
Commissioners  or  superintending  authorities  of  the  Schools  to 
which  they  may  be  attached,  may,  by  virtue  of  such  certificates, 
be  entitled,  as  an  honorary  mark  of  distinction,  to  fi'ee  admis- 
sion to  the  lectures  for  one  term  or  season  after  obtaining  the 
certificates. 

I  also  desire  that,  for  the  same  purpose  of  encouraging 
merit,  the  Trustees  shall  make  suitable  provision  for  an  annu- 
al grant  of  twelve  hundred  dollars ;  of  which  five  hundred  shall 
be  distributed  every  year,  in  money  prizes,  graduated  accord- 
ing to  merit,  of  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  for  each  prize,  to  be  given  to  such  graduates 
of  the  public  Male  High  Schools  now  existing  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  established,  as  shall,  in  each  year,  upon  examina- 
tion and  certificate  of  the  School  Commissioners,  or  other  per- 
sons having  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  same,  be  adjudged 
most  worthy,  from  their  fidelity  to  their  studies,  their  attain- 
ments, their  moral  deportment,  their  personal  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness and  propriety  of  manners  :  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dol- 
17* 


I,  in  every  year,  of  gold 
■  shall  be  of  the  value  of  ten 
rffive  dollars  each,  to  be 
s  of  the  graduating 
E  H^  Schools  ;  these  prizes  lo  be 
"  T  the  like  regulations,  as 
"  "eMaleHighSchook 
su  be,  id  like  manner,  distrib- 
e  far  the  graduates  of  ibe 
tnis  respectively,  lo  the 
s  la  Ae  Sckool  al  Des^  attached  to  the  Me- 
e  of  ikct  d^.    To  render  this  annual  disCnbu- 
ktoc  to  Ae  end  1  bane  to  t-ievr,  I  desire  that 
d  adopt  all  sach  niles  iuid 
ait  R^ulations  on  the 
|HE  tf  Ihe  pdUk  MM>Mi<aB  rdened  to,  as  they  may  deem 

I.     Jtidl~-1  ni^  ah(^  &ai  the  Instiliitf  shall  embrace  withio 

l»fte  «■  JoikB?  ^Ukk,  ai^xal.  ia  tbe  most  t&c&K 

■■ocpcr  W  ■■'S.'g  sad  cnJnvaw  a  tasle  for  that,  the  most  retin- 

^  .-i"  i    lis  tTTj-     By  pr.'^'.-iding  a  capacioas  and  suitably  fiir- 

-..-i.-^  to\vc.  ±«e  i--:-.;:d:>  necessan-  to  the  best  exhibitions  of 

.-^   ;--_  I'^i  — ciTs  .-:?rjc)-;:i>  iis  principles  and  practising  its 

.-.  -  .i.-^ :  .•:^A.  i:>i  tx;- >£:c^  cvacerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent 

J  V-  -:  >:  :~  x-:  .^iill  «-';~:c  li^ir  means  to  procure,  the  Trus- 

..■.■-    :     .  ,■.-.•,"•.•;:  :if  r;:T70ie  to  shich  I  propose  to  devote 

:•  -  .A.  -^-:u:.,-r-,  ,::ie  Ir^rjie.     Tbey  will  make  all  such  reg- 

-■.•.:  ■.-?  ,'^  :■-  ;>.i;r  -ud^erx  are  most  likely  to  render  the 

\>.;.k.-^\    ,:' Mj^^c  ;hs;  {:isnT;meni  of  permanent  good  to  the 

>.v;,;i    .:  ;h:<  viry.     A?  i:  »-;ii  necessarily  incur  considerable 

s  \;.v  ::>i'  :Vr  i:>  sui-ivrr,  I  desire  that  it  may  be,  in  part,  sustain- 

i\i  :■;.  s;;c!''-  c!~.;:^':>  for  i.iniisjion  to  its  privileges,  as  the  Tms- 

tix's  :iiay  oi>;;sii:er  proper,  and,  at  the  same  time,  compatible 

with  my  desig:i  lo  render  it  useiul  lo  the  communit}'.     And  I 

suggest  tor  ihcir  considi'ration  the  proprietj-  of  regulating  tiie 

conditions  of  an  annual  membership  of  the  Academy,  as  well 
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as  the  terms  of  occasional  admission  to  the  saloon — if  they 
should  consider  it  expedient  at  any  time  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  admission  beyond  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  enrolled 
as  members. 

Fourth. — I  contemplate  with  great  satisfaction,  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  improvement  of  the  taste,  and,  through  it,  the  mor- 
al elevation  of  the  character  of  the  society  of  Baltimore,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Gallery  of  Art  in  the  department  of  Painting 
and  Statuary.  It  is,  therefore,  my  wish  that  such  a  gallery 
should  be  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Institute,  and  that  spa- 
cious and  appropriate  provision  be  made  for  it.  It  should  be 
supplied,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  practicable,  with  the 
works  of  the  best  masters,  and  be  placed  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  secure  free  access  to  it,  during  stated  periods  of 
every  year,  by  all  orderly  and  respectable  persons  who  ma} 
take  an  interest  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and  particularly  that, 
under  wholesome  restraints  to  preserve  good  order  and  deco 
rous  deportment,  it  may  be  rendered  instructive  to  artists  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  peculiar  studies  and  in  affording  them  op- 
portunity to  make  drawings  and  copies  from  the  works  it  may 
contain. 

As  annual  or  periodical  Exhibitions  of  Paintings  and  Stat- 
uary are  calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  afford  equal  gratification 
and  instruction  to  the  community,  and  may  serve  to  supply  a 
valuable  fund  for  the  enrichment  of  the  gallery,  I  suggest  to 
the  Trustees  the  establishment  of  such  Exhibitions,  as  far  as 
they  may  find  it  practicable  from  the  resources  within  their 
reach. 

Lastly. — I  desire  that  ample  and  convenient  accommodation 
may  be  made  in  the  building  of  the  Institute  for  the  use  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  of  which  I  am  and  have  long 
been  a  member.  It  is  my  wish  that  that  Society  should  per- 
manently occupy  its  appropriate  rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  pro- 
vided, and  should,  at  the  proper  time  when  this  can  be  done, 
be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  property  of  the  Institute  ;  and  that,  if  it  accept  this  duty 
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and,  in  conformity  with  my  wish,  shall  remove  into  and  takfe 
possession  of  the  apartments  designed  for  its  use,  it  shall  also 
be  requested  and  empowered  to  assume  the. management  and 
administration  of  the  operations  of  the  several  departments  as 
the  same  shall  be  established  and  organized  by  the  Trustees ; 
that  it  shall,  at  a  proper  time  in  every  year,  appoint  from  its 
own  members  appropriate  and  efficient  committees,  to  be  charged 
respectively  with  the  arrangement  and  direction  of  the  oper- 
ations and  conduct  of  each  department  in  the  functions  assign- 
ed to  each  by  the  Trustees  ;  that,  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  it  shall  keep  in  view  the  purposes  which  it  is  my  aim 
to  promote ;  give  due  attention  to  the  details  necessary  to  ac- 
complish them;  and  adopt  suitable  measures  to  execute  the 
plan  of  organization  made  by  the  Trustees  and  carry  into  full 
and  useful  effect  my  intentions  as  disclosed  in  this  letter." 

Abroad  and  at  home  Mr.  Kennedy  consulted  with  Mr. 
Peabody  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  programme  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds.  He  had,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, much  to  contend  with  in  the  opposition  his  ideas  en- 
countered from  some  of  the  Trustees ;  and,  although  baffled  in 
many  cherished  purposes,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  in  his  last 
interview  with  the  donor,  to  find  that  he  wholly  sympathized 
with  and  approved  his  course.  Sometimes,  however,  he  felt 
discouraged  ;  "  If  the  views,"  he  writes  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  "  expressed  to-day,  are  carried  into  practice,  it  will 
be  a  sad  failure  on  a  plan  which  may  give  a  very  respectable 
Reading  Club  House,  where  idle  men  may  find  the  means  of 
killing  time,  but  which  will  contribute  little  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  literary  and  scientific  taste  in  the  city."  Besides  ac- 
tively interesting  himself  in  the  economical  details,  the  general 
arrangements  and  the  selections  for  the  library,  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  auspiciously  efficient  in  securing  able  and  interesting  lec- 
turers. His  large  acquaintance  among  men  of  science  and 
letters,  enabled  him  to  enlist  their  aid  and  sympathy  in  this 
department.  "  Many  thanks,"  writes  one  of  eminence  in  lit- 
erature, "  for  your  invitation  to  come  and  discuss  again.     It 
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seems  to  cast  a  dash  of  sunshine  on  the  trade  of  lecturing,  and 
I  am  strongly  tempted  to  come — mainly  that  it  will  enable  me  ' 
to  renew  my  intercourse  with  yourself"  This  personal  charm 
which  attracted  men  of  culture,  is  of  great  value  to  a  literary 
purveyor ;  it  was  always  recognized,  and  not  one  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's friends  could  fail  to  reiterate  the  declaration  in  one  of 
Prescott's  letters  to  him  :  "  It  did  me  good  to  see  your  hand- 
writing; but  I  would  rather  see  yourself"  Even  into  the 
peaceful  affairs  of  this  association,  the  influence  of  the  war 
penetrated ;  but  at  its  close  the  liberal  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion which  bears  his  name,  auspiciously  interfered  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  In  his  diary  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  abroad  at 
the  time,  gives  the  following  interesting  statement : 

"  When  Mr.  Peabody  came  to  Baltimore  to  assist  in  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Institute  on  the  25th  o£  October,  1866, — 
at  which  I  was  not  present,  having  gone  to  Europe  in  the  pre- 
vious July, — the  Trustees,  after  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion 
were  over,  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Peabody,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  or  all  who  were  in  town  and  able  to  attend, 
were  present.  The  estrangements  produced  by  the  war  had 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Inauguration,  severed  the  Board  so  com- 
pletely that  the  two  parties,  the  loyal  and  disloyal  men,  never, 
with  few  exceptions,  met  together  during  the  five  years  of  the 
strife.  We  stood  about  thirteen  loyal  to  some  nine  or  ten  (there 
being  some  absentees)  against  the  Government.  The  secession 
party  even  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  meeting  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Institute.  At  the  Inauguration  the  whole  Board, 
or  nearly  the  whole  Board  were  present.  At  the  dinner  that 
followed,  Mr.  Peabody  made  a  short  spfeech  full  of  his  charac- 
teristic benevolence,  and  gave  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  praying  them  to  forgive  and  forget  all  that 
had  passed,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  his  dearest  wish  to  see 
them  renew  their  old  brotherhood  and  work  together  in  per- 
fect harmony.  He  wished  to  effect  this  reconciliation  himself 
whilst  he  was  here  with  them — and  now  at  their  present  feast 
to  give  a  pledge  of  their  restored  regard  by  shaking  hands 
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all  around  at  the  table.  His  speech  had  a  most  touching  con- 
clusion when  the  company  rose  and  saluted  each  other,  as  he 
proposed,  and  gentlemen  who  had  not  met  or*  spoken  to  one 
another  for  years,  shook  hands  and  renewed  their  friendship. 
It  was  just  after  this  action,  that  Charles  Howard  rose  and 
made  some  very  kind  and  generous  allusions  to  myself,  the 
President  of  the  Board,  then  absent,  and  offered  a  most  com- 
plimentary .tribute  to  me  in  a  toast,  to  which  all  responded 
with  the  most  emphatic  good-will.  Pennington  gave  me  a  full 
and  pleasant  account  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  which  reached  me 
soon  afterwards  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Kennedy  notes  his  last  conversation  with  Mr.  Peabody, 
thus : 

Newport,  Sept.  21,  1869. — On  the  13th,  Monday,  I  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Peabody.  He  had  come  here  the  night 
before  from  Boston,  and  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Sam.  Wetmore. 
He  came  expressly  to  meet  me  here  and  to  converse  with  me 
about  the  Institute.  I  called  on  him  at  noon  and  sat  about  an 
hour,  which  was  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  talk  to  me.  He 
was  very  feeble  and  lay  on  the  sofa,  apparently  short  of  breath, 
and  often  suffering  pain  from  too  much  effort.  He  surprised 
me  by  telling  me  that  he  intended  to  leave  Newport  that  night 
at  eight  in  the  New  York  boat,  and  to  continue  his  journey  at 
eight  o'clock  to  morrow  to  Baltimore.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to 
accompany  him,  as  he  wished  to  meet  the  Trustees  the  day 
after  his  arrival.  I  told  him  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  go  with 
him,  and  especially  in  such  rapid  travel  ;  that  I  was  very  much 
out  of  health  and  not  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  ;  wondered 
greatly  to  see  him  attempting  such  a  journey  in  his  condition. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  and  nothing  would  stop  him.  I 
asked  when  he  would  return.  He  said  on  Wednesday  I  return 
to  Philadelphia; — stay  with  Macalester  till  Friday,  then  to 
New  York  and  remain  at  Wetmore's  till  .Wednesday,  when  I 
sail  for  England  in  the  Scotia.  This  was  a  secret  of  which  I 
was  not  to  speak,  as  he  did  not  wish  the  day  of  departure  to 
be  known.     In  conversation  in  regard  to  the  Institute,  he  told 
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me  that  he  entirely  concurred  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  the 

policy  I  had  suggested  in  my  last  anniversary  letters  to  him  ; 

_..the  principal  idea  there  suggested  being  a  resolve  to  hold  on 

1.  U>  the  capital  or  principal  of  our  fund,  and  to  construct  our 

"  new  buildings  out  of  the  accumulation  from  the  interest.    When 

~  I  parted  with  him  it  was  with  an  understanding  that  I  should 

"'  jDDeet  him  in  New  York  for  further  conference  after  his  visit  to 

'  Baltimore.     After  dinner  E.  and  M.  called  upon  him  and,  after 

a  sbort  interview,  took  an  affectionate  leave,  which  both  parties 

felt  was  very  probably  a  final  one." 

One  of  the  last  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  labors  was  his  Report 
as  President  of  the  Institute,  dated  Feb.  12th,  1870.  It  is  a 
dear,  judicious  and  well  authenticated  statement  of  its  affairs,  a 
survey  of  its  doings  and  prospects,  with  excellent  suggestions 
for  its  future  development.  His  remarks  on  the  Library  are 
"^characteristic :  ' 

"  Our  country  is  yet  far  from  being  gifted  with  a  Library 
completely  supplied  to  meet  these  requisites  and  fully  to  satis- 
fy the  research  of  students  in  their  pursuit  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which,  being  of  rare  demand,  does  not  ordinarily 
find  a  place  in  private  collections.  We  are  aware  how  often 
the  students  and  scholars  of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  engaged  in  scientific  and  historical  investigations,  have 
found  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  libraries  for 
aid  which  they  could  not  find  at  home.  Even  the  history  of  our 
own  continent  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  fully  authenticated  from 
our  own  collections.  And  although  this  impediment  to  accurate 
research  is  gradually  lessening  before  the  awakened  enterprise 
of  the  present  time,  still,  it  is  our  part, — as  I  am  sure  it  was 
Mr.  Peabody's  wish  we  should  so  regard  it,  to  use  the  munif- 
icent donation  with  which  we  are  entrusted  in  the  careful,  per- 
sistent and  intelligent  application  of  our  means  to  the  gi'adual 
accumulation  of  every  thing  notable  in  literature  and  science 
as  necessary  to  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar.  I  esteem  it  to  be 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Peabody's  design,  that  he  has 
given  it  pre-eminently  this  character  of  a  National  gift, — a  sig- 
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nally  patriotic  endowment — ^in  the  broad  foundation  he  has 
laid  for  it  and  in  the  perennial  supply  of  means  for  its  increase, 
by  which  it  may,  in  good  time,  remove  the  reproach  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  If  we  and  our  successors,  his  representatives, 
adopt  this  view  of  the  work  before  us,  and  do  our  duty  in  con- 
formity with  this  interpretation  of  it,  and  thus  bring  into  fruit- 
ful existence  his  conception,  we  may  predict  that  no  act  of  his, 
among  his  many  good  deeds,  will  survive  to  so  late  a  poster- 
ity or  render  his  name  so  familiar  or  so  grateful  to  the  distant 
generations  of  our  country,  as  the  Library  which  he  has  charged 
us  to  create." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Correspondence. 

A  PLAN  for  funding  the  arrears  of  interest  of  the  State 
debt,  led  Mr.  Kennedy  to  an  interesting  correspondence 
on  certain  legal  points  with  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief-Justice 
Story,  and  Marshall  and  other  eminent  lawyers  of  the  past  gen- 
eration. His  letters  to  ladies  are  graceful  and  piquant,  and 
among  his  female  correspondents  were  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  charming  women  of  our  own  country  and  Europe. 
A  remarkable  illustration  of  his  patient  courtesy  is  evinced  in 
a  long  and  admirably  argued  reply  to  some  objections  which 
Wirt's  daughter  made  to  his  conscientious  criticism  on  her  fa- 
ther's literary  style  and  youthful  indiscretions,  in  his  Biography. 
His  correspondence  with  his  uncle,  Philip  Pendleton,  of 
Berkeley,  Va.,  extended  over  many  years  and  evinces  a  strong 
mutual  attachment  There  were  frequent  visits  interchanged 
between  them,  and  a  rare  degree  of  personal  and  political  sym- 
pathy. To  this  endeared  relative  he  is  freely  and  fondly  com- 
municative. Mr.  Pendleton  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
old  school  Virginia  gentlemen,  a  Federalist  of  the  strictest 
pattern,  and  one  of  those  rural  lords  of  the  manor,  so  well  de- 
scribed in  "  Swallow  Barn,"  easy-going,  warm-hearted,  intelli- 
gent, with  intense  local  pride,  tenacity  of  opinion,  and  a  kind 
of  philosophical  dolce  far  niente  habit  characteristic  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  his  State.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady,  and 
had  three  sons.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  detested  its  social  innovations,  and  ignored  its  locomo- 
tive facilities ;  except  an  occasional  visit  to  his  favorite  nephew 
in  Baltimore,  his  excursions  were  limited  to  a  summer  sojourn 
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at  Berkeley  Springs.  At  Martinsburg  and  in  all  the  country 
round,  he  was  looked  up  to  and  consulted ;  unenterprising  and 
old-fashioned  in  his  tastes,  he  was  patriotic  and  contented ; 
he  was  fond  of  argument  and  a  game  of  backgammon ;  in  a 
word,  he  was  very  much  such  a  man  as  the  Frank  Merriwether 
portrayed  by  his  nephew.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  six 
feet  high,  had  been  educated  for  the  law,  and  to  an  advanced 
age,  retained  his  faculties  and  much  of  his  personal  influence. 
He  followed  his  nephew's  career  with  pride  and  sympathy ; 
depended  upon  him  for  news,  political  and  social ;  and  their 
intercourse  was  not  less  frank  than  intimate  and  affectionate. 
"  The  old  people  and  I  staid  at  home,"  writes  Mr.  Kennedy  from 
his  uncle's  house,  to  his  wife,  "and  had  a  regular  dish  of 
mesmerism,  to  say  nothing  of  John  Tyler  and  the  hard  times." 
"  John  will  in  a  short  time  be  gone  to  Washington,"  writes 
Mr.  Gray,  urging  the  old  gentleman  to  come  to  them,  "  and 
the  full  harmony  of  the  anticipated  nodes  will  be  wanting, 
without  his  aid."  The  unenterprising  tendencies  of  his  class 
are  sometimes  naively  exhibited  in  Mr.  Pendleton's  letters ; 
thus,  in  acknowledging  one  of  his  nephew's  addresses,  he 
writes,  "  I  dare  say  that,  like  old  Polonius,  I  have  attained  to 
a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  but  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  address 
of  yours  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
admirable  one,  tasteful  and  appropriate  in  the  highest  degree, 
albeit  it  contains,  as  it  inevitably  must,  some  fuss  and  fustian 
about  the  dignity  of  labor.  I  feel  disposed  to  talk  to  you  as 
Hamlet  did  to  Horatio — '  thou  art  a  man,'  etc. ;  but,  no,  I 
will  not ;  there  is  a  somewhat  grave  objection  to  wearing  in 
one's  *  heart  of  hearts,'  persons  of  errant  propensities  and  fan- 
ciers of  European  tours  and  Kentucky  mammoth  caves ;  nev- 
ertheless I  will  say  to  you  that  the  comfort  you  have  been  to 
me  for  the  last  thirty  years,  seems  to  increase  as  I  grow  older." 
In  the  letters  addressed  to  his  uncle  from  Washington,  we 
have  vivid  glimpses  of  his  activity  in  politics.  "  Just  a  word," 
he  writes  after  his  first  election  to  Congress,  "  until  I  have 
time  to  breathe,  for  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition  for  even 
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such  poor  thoughts  as  I  may  put  in  such  a  letter  as  this,  from 
the  moment  of  my  nomination  until  to-day.  It  has  been  an 
interval  of  hard  labor,  intense  excitement,  bewildering  success 
and  frantic  rejoicing."  The  good-humor  with  which  he  took 
defeat  is  apparent  in  his  remonstrance  with  his  uncle  on  the 
delay  of  a  promised  visit-—"  What  is  the  reason  you  have  not 
come  down  according  to  promise  ?  Is  it  so  deep  a  matter  to 
be  beaten,  that  a  man  may  not  look  his  friends  in  the  face  ? 
In  whatever  station  I  may  be  placed  it  is  my  first  wish  and 
purpose  to  do  all  I  can  towards  the  secure  and  permanent 
elevation  of  the  Whig  party  of  Maryland  in  the  esteem  of  the 
country.  What  a  glorious  exit  I  have  made  from  political  life 
protem  I  You  know  I  wished  to  be  at  home  this  winter,  par- 
ticularly wished  it,  because  1  had  the  Life  of  Wirt  to  finish, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  matters  besides  ;  now  have  I  not  come 
off  well  ?  I  have  the  honor  of  a  nomination  forced  upon  me, 
when  I  had,  in  fact,  declined  it ;  and  the  good  reputation  of 
standing  by  my  friends  even  in  the  face  of  certain  defeat.  I 
have  lost  nothing  but  the  election.  What  better  fate  can  I 
ask  than  this  ?'* 

In  no  manner  can  the  employments,  sympathies  and  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Kennedy  be  so  justly  revealed,  as  by  his  letters  to 
kindred,  friends  and  political  associates  ;  a  few  random  speci- 
mens of  his  correspondence  are  therefore  given  : 

Baltimore,  October  23d,  1844. 

To  Mrs.  N.  C.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  Mother  : — When  a  woman  comes  to  your  time 
of  life,  she  has  either  squared  her  sails  for  a  steady  voyage  right 
on  before  that  wind  of  doctrine,  which,  after  long  experience, 
she  has  found  most  to  her  liking,  or  neglecting  this  steadfast 
policy,  suffers  herself  to  be  blown  about  by  every  little  whiffling 
breeze  of  opinion  that  anybody  may  think  proper  to  blow 
upon  her.  Now  I  am  very  seriously  apprehensive  that  those 
two  old  gentlemen  uncle  Phil  and  his  senior,  Andrew  Kenne- 
dy, have  set  themselves  up  on  purpose  to  zephyr  you  about. 
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it  was  till  Tim  sacked  him.  *  Go  back  again/  says  Tim, 
*  and  sind  some  one  that's  able  to  tache  me,  for  you're  not.' 
So  another  greater  scholar  came  to  thry  Tim,  and  did  thry 
him,  and  Tim  made  a  hare  oi  him  before  all  that  was  in  the 
place — ^five  or  six  thousand  ladies  and  gintlemen,  at  laste. 
The  great  lamed  fellows  thin  began  to  look  odd  enough,  so 
they  picked  out  the  best  scholar  among  them,  but  one,  and 
slipped  him  at  Tim  :  but  well  becomes  Tim,  the  never  a  long 
it  was  till  he  had  him  too  as  dumb  as  a  post"  Now,  if  you 
will  sack  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  Cass,  as  fast  as  they  are  let 
slip  at  you  in  this  original  examination,  we  shall  say  that  Tim 
Kearney  himseff  had  better  keep  out  of  your  way.  With  kind 
regards  I  am, 

My  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

New  Brunswick,  Frederictown.  ) 
June  24th,  1847.  ) 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

My  Dear  E.  : — ^This  is  the  cold,  gray  north.  It  has  rained 
every  day  since  we  left  Boston  until  to  day ;  and  now  we  have 
the  most  beautiful  sun-shine  with  a  pleasant  flavor  of  summer. 

Bangor  is  a  large  town  of  some  15,000  inhabitants.  We 
left  this  city  on  Friday,  for  Houlton,  taking  twelve  miles  of  rail- 
road to  Old  Town,  and  there  a  queer  steamboat  called  the  Gov- 
enor  Neptune,  for  Mattawamkeag  on  the  Penobscot  This  boat 
was  principally  freighted  with  lumbermen  returning  home  af- 
ter finishing  their  work  for  the  season.  They  are  an  admira- 
ble, hardy,  robust  class  of  men  very  numerous  in  this  State,  who 
dress  in  a  picturesque  way  in  scarlet  shirts  of  some  twilled 
goods  of  woollen,  generally  worked  about  the  breast  and  collar 
with  worsted  figures.  They  wear  no  coat  over  this,  and  all 
have  jound  hats  something  like  my  beaver  of  last  summer,  cov- 
ered with  oil  skin.  The  Penobscot  is  full  of  floating  timber 
which  was  cut  by  these  men  last  winter,  and  which  at  this  sea- 
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X^    ,"t.»t  5v4j>3.i3«  — ^  «xsafc«s  the  13th  of  Febrnary 

«-.-,•'«■--   tjvr  istKT  ."f  d«  infc  and  13d  of  Janoaty. 

1-      -i  .-It  at  aniusc  CHLi  i^-*  k»=  t*en  doating  in  the 

■v^-=    nt   ,■»  I  >  mdi;  xt  ymA  ^x>emfxd  bandk,— " die 

-,  V    -.  ••.i'-.T.  t^    r-anc'  ant  .11  3e  sA  xsd  tturel  gouts  of 

,     -    -N.-.;-  .ji.   Bv  stK   ¥3;f  I  :vs^  I?  !rx — that  is,  to  sit 

.  -     ^^    xi-it   V  Tt>    iw.-s-ieic  mii  weS-S^torcd  fiiend  at 

,-     v,  ,""?^-4.   '■C.sti     3«c  *>  .-m-i:  js  ae  T^Kic  came,  that 

Nv ->,rv jT.-vr,  »aK?CT«:rw;.  ■*:*>-in."rTTw.  lad  to-moiTOW, 

.•^-x^-•■«-       K-  r^t^i;  "c^  :■*«  .t-is  Tii^r!^  Marbcth  to 

V     ^-     1    Evr  -fsiimii  I*  JUEiig  -sf  12  bcttest  ae- 

v,*^-—.-^-.     >    -ow   ttiu  ant  sm^cw^-mftt  fetter.     The 

?    ,•».  -N     •!  sw.-'O    i«'M  sx  -■^s^mic*  :rr  ««r  benmnse 

k^  .^    >  htoowiv  akOvr  .^JC-MC^ei'  JKse  «£iis.     Tboc  is 
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something  irresistible  both  to  a  lazy  man  (which  is  not  my 
quality)  and  to  a  very  busy  one  (which  is,  just  now,)  in  the 
ready  resource  of  "  the  next  steamer,"  by  which  we  can  write 
a  fortnight  hence  as  well  as  to-day ;  and  now  that  the  steamers 
sail  weekly,  I  am  apt  to  be  as  negligent  as  if  you  were  only  in 
Washington.  The  entire  convenience  of  the  arrangement  al- 
most suspends  correspondence.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  that 
I  have  not  yet  made  Winthrop  a  visit  this  winter.  I  hope  to  do 
so  "  some  of  these  days,"  which  means  within  a  year  or  so, 
certainly.  If  you  would  only  go  to  China  or  the  Antipodes. 
I  would  scrupulously  write  by  every  mail. 

How  have  you  kept  yom:  breath  in  the  grand  whirlwind 
which  has  just  toppled  over  Louis  Philippe  ? — so  near  as  you 
were.  At  this  distance  we  are  overwhelmed  with  amazement, 
flung  off  our  balance,  electrified,  and  struck,  not  dumb,  but  into 
a  universal  babblement  and  gossip  of  interjections  by  this  stu- 
pendous "  coup  (Tetat'^  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  sudden,  so 
decisive,  so  rapid  in  the  catastrophe  ?  It  is  a  great,  gorgeous, 
crashing,  thundering  and  volcanic  opera,  apparently  got  up 
after  full  rehearsal  in  private,  with  the  programme,  scenery 
and  decorations  carefully  prepared.  And  then  it  is  so  truly 
French,  with  such  a  queer  mixture  of  the  sentimental  and  po- 
etical with  the  actual.  There  is  a  frantic  poet  as  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  marking  time  and  directing  every  wild  burst  of 
the  chorus  as  well  as  the  softest  modulations  of  the  solos. 
Then  we  have  associated  with  him  Fourier  and  St.  Lucien  to 
assist  in  the  overture,  and  the  base  viol  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  astronomers.  You  see  that  gentlest  of  sucking  doves, 
the  mob  of  Paris,  sacking  the  Tuilleries ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
sentiment  and  theatrical  effect,  bearing  away  the  throne,  to 
bum  it  at  the  base  of  the  column  of  July ! !  The  first  act  ends 
with  a  general  chorus  of  the  whole  city  in  the  Marsellaise 
Hymn,  sung  in  the  style  of  the  most  passionate  bravura.  Then 
comes  that  wild  and  picturesque  torchlight  funeral  procession, 
and  the  dirge  of  Le  Mort  de  Roland, — the  embrace  of  the  peo- 
ple with  "  The  Line,"  and  the  smrender  of  the  National  Guard 


■■f.'..  i7jf  Ae  Cong 
--  I  iorrehend  n 
t  -'r't  ihen.  preni 

f:  .--  Tbev  haT«  1: 
p:-  H!  ±e  first  di 

=-  --■  r^;-— "ag 

ri:i=r^i  £fn-  pe 
t  "^f.  en  ihis  s 
-  :  ^ — :5  follow  ] 
K i::>'eagne  boG 
■  ;;■««  diriasnds. 
■.:,  =iii  'jp  iheir 
Tbi^  is  oae  proi 

.■>:■£=;  rr  i:  waril' 
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affects  us.  Congress  will  deliberate  very  considerately  upon 
the  politicaJ  questions  it  may  raise,  and  we  shall  watch  events 
with  many  hopes  and  many  fears. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

May  9, 1848. 

To  James  J.  Ryan,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  ; — I  perceive  by  the  published  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  last  night,  that  I  was 
honored  with  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  meeting.  As  I  was  not  present  on  the  occasion,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  return  my  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
this  proof  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  constituted  the 
meeting,  and  to  assure  them  that  I  freely  unite  with  them  in 
their  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  land  of  our 
Others,  and  in  their  earnest  wish  to  see  her  lifted  up  from  the 
sorrow  and  degradation  which  the  accumulated  wrongs  of 
centuries  have  brought  upon  her. 

The  cause  of  Ireland  has  become  familiar  to  every  free 
and  generous  heart  in  America,  as  one  which  makes  the  most 
touching  appeal  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who  admire 
genius,  patriotism  and  courage,  and  of  all  who  can  feel  for  the 
most  complicated  and  intolerable  distresses  that  ever  visited 
a  nation.  There  can  be  but  one  sentiment  in  the  breast  of 
this  Union  in  pouring  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  complete 
and  perfect  redemption  of  that  gallant  people  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  present  lot,  and  their  elevation  to  a  rank  among 
nations  worthy  of  their  spirit  and  their  genius. 

With  these  feelings  deeply  engraven  upon  my  heart,  I  re- 
•gret  that  I  am  obliged  to  dissent  from  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  meeting.  To  say  nothing  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  our  country,  enjoined  on  every  American  citizen,  by  our 
laws,  in  respect  to  the  domestic  quarrels  of  other  nations,  and 
which  I  hold  to  be,  though  a  moral,  an  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory prohibition  against  the  adoption  of  any  measure  (even  in 
i8 
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a  meeting  of  private  citizens)  tending  to  foment  or  prepare 
for  a  civil  war  in  Ireland.  I  differ  from  those  who  passed 
these  resolutions,  on  other  grounds  not  less  cogent  with  me.  I 
believe  that  Ireland  can  gain  nothing  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  deplore  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  mis- 
taken policy  which,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States,  has 
suggested  this  appeal.  From  the  steady,  wise  and  peaceful 
assertion  of  her  rights,  by  which  Ireland  has  been  distinguished 
for  many  years  past,  I  was  in  hopes  she  had  come  to  a  full  con- 
viction that  in  that  career  she  was  to  win  her  noblest  triumphs  ; 
that  in  the  majesty  of  a  united  people,  firmly  and  intelli- 
gently asserting  their  unquestioned  rights  to  a  free  represen- 
tative government,  and  to  all  the  guarantees  of  liberty  known  to 
a  free  people,  she  was  destined  to  a  rare  success ;  and  that  in 
the  resort  to  arms  no  happier  issue  was  likely  to  result,  than 
increased  exasperation,  renewed  calamities,  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  advantages  her  wise  moderation  had  hitherto  gained.  I 
could  not  but  apprehend  that  in  the  fact  of  hostile  resistance, 
her  future  history  would  become  but  a  repetition  of  the  dark- 
est pages  which  belong  to  her  melancholy  past. 

Ireland  is  already  divided  on  this  momentous  question; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many  in 
the  ranks  of  her  opponents  who  seek  no  more  welcome  occa- 
sion than  that  which  shall  bring  the  difference  between  them  to 
the  arbitrament  of  arms.  These  once  taken  up,  and  the  par- 
tics  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  field,  humanity  may 
again  have  cause  to  shudder  at  the  disasters  of  an  extermina- 
ting war  of  races  and  religions,  in  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
end,  the  present  generation  of  Ireland  will  have  to  weep  over 
a  devastated  country  seamed  with  the  blood  traces  of  rapine, 
carnage  and  destruction. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  hope  for  better  things,  and  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  to  believe  that  a  new  and  more  au- 
spicious condition  of  society  may  be  established  by  a  quick 
and  successful  revolution.  I  find  no  grounds  for  confidence 
in  such  an  opinion,  and  my  hopes  are,  as  my  counsel  would 
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be,  that  Ireland  should  still  rely  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause 
and  the  power  of  her  intellect  to  commend  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  who  have  the  control  of  her  destiny.  The 
nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  many  triumphs  of  truth  and 
reason  over  ancient  prejudices  and  hatreds.  I  trust  it  is  re- 
.  served  yet  to  witness  many  more  in  the  eventual  consumma- 
tion of  free  government  and  the  peaceful  victories  of  right  over 
might 

To  distressed  and  down-trodden  Ireland,  suffering  under 
the  combined  miseries  of  famine  and  bad  government,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  sons  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
others  of  our  free  citizens,  tendering  the  S3mipathy  of  feeling 
hearts  and  the  dispassionate  counsels  of  steadfast,  peaceable 
and  legal  resistance  of  wrong,  with  clear  and  manly  proclama- 
tion of  her  rights,  adjuring  her  to  avoid  the  sword  as  the  most 
ineffectual  weapon  which  Christian  Irishmen  may  use  to  attain 
their  ends.  If  we  have  money  to  give  let  it  be  for  bread,  not 
blood.  If  our  advice  can  reach  any  heart  in  Ireland,  let  it 
speak  Peace  I  not  War. 

The  resolutions  of  the  recent  meeting  show  me  that  these 
sentiments  are  not  in  accord  with  the  temper  which  prevailed 
on  that  occasion.  It  is  because  I  differ  in  opinion  with  that 
meeting  in  these  points,  that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  address 
this  letter  to  you  as  its  presiding  officer.  The  subject  is  too 
important  to  allow  me  to  be  content  under  any  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  views  upon  it.  What  I  have  said  here  is  the  con- 
scientious utterance  of  my  own  feelings,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
received  by  the  Irish  citizens  of  Baltimore,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  good-will  and  respect  in  which  it  is  offered. 

Very  truly,  yours,  etc., 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  30, 1848. 
To  Mrs.  N.  C.  Kennedy. 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  I  would  write  to  you  your  letter 
came.     A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  all 


f-  KEESEDT,  ^^^ 

r  TOUT  old  age  comfbrtable.  We 
ace  aO  gTPwuig  old.  bnc  it  is-  pLeosuiC  to  think,  eomfortahly,  in 
ttoC  iim.  Lbr  is  kt.  and  tMam.  sod  so  is  Mart ;  her  foot 
fens  pat  gioC  wdL  Xt  Gnf  lias  hk  usual  attacks  every  {ew 
i[Kcfes.bat  ««aEbeTS  Umb  WocsletlallT.  Vncle  Jo.  mopes  and 
g^vws  oUer.  and  «31  ^  so  to  dte  age  of  Methusileh.  But  the 
■KQcld  will  W3^:  aad.  let  it,  wbo  cares?  Bones  vrill  ache,  loo, 
as  jQ«  bww  r^f«  w«H  ;  but  boses  have  a  right  to  their  oivn 
iBuiya  lAei  x  certun  9@e.  and  will  bavv  it.  I  am  glad  that, 
«ilb  Aoe  dnvbadB  of  voors,  yoa  write  so  merrily.  So, 
jigpA^  dear  nodMt,  God  bless  you,  and  a  happy  New  Year  to 
Ifm,  wilk  as  mam  fcons  as  you  wookl  like  to  ha^'e !  Con- 
:  Wgnia  far  bs  on  the  multipIicadoR  of  her  boys, 
h  wc  think  ife  ««dd  law  been  more  considerate  of  her 
mnpuaoa^up  hereaiter,  if  she  would  direct 
e  distinctly,  for  a  few  turns,  at  least,  to  girk 
d  o(  bojs.  Ten  hci  that  I  hate  boys  if  they  come  any 
dnig  sfaoK  of  {nragoBs.  There  is  but  one  step  Irom  the  par- 
don to  the  imp,  in  that  herd.  If  she  would  oblige  me,  there- 
fore. <htf  would  de;il  li  little  more  in  the  fancy  article  of  daugh- 
ters, which  I  tike  b-cst."     •     •     •     • 

t^er.  my  dear  mother,  most  mily 

and  aliectionately  yours, 

John  P.  Kenxedv, 

ItvLTIUOKK,  Nov.  38,  IMS. 

To  Philip  Honk.  Esq. 

My  Dear  Frienp:— I  h;ue  yours  of  the  aist-  As  to  that 
ftiatter  of  the  pig,  you  shall  have  the  Hitch  in  tlie  best  posa- 
ble  state,  although  it  ou9;ht,  in  the  due  order  of  the  rite,  whidi 
was  long  celebrated  with  such  uote  at  Dunmore,  to  be  more 
pro]ierly  the  peculium  of  Mrs.  Hone,  who  as  a  good  wife.  I 
doubt  not,  has  been  entitled  to  it  a  score  of  times.  I  will  gii^ 
direction  to  o;ir  learned  surgeon  and  physician  of  this  Baeoo 
family — he  who  dissects  and  cures  the  pigs  of  our  establishment, 
to  pick  you  out  the  finest  at  the  right  time,  which,  I  suppose, 
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will  be  in  February  or  March,  and  send  it  to  you  as  the  first 
offering  of  the  season. 

I  don't  know  how  I  can  get  you  a  copy  of  "  The  Old  Bach- 
elor," as  such  commodities  are  rather  scarce  with  us  in  this  re- 
gion. I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  reprint  it,  which 
enterprise  I  am  now  meditating,  with  another  volume  of  Wirt's 
remains,  chiefly  of  a  religious  or  devotional  character.  **  The 
British  Spy"  must  b^  in  New  York.  The  Harpers  published  an 
edition  of  it  in  1832,  and  I  have  no  doubt  can  tell  you  how  to 
find  it. 

My  second  edition  is  in  hand,  and  will  show  its  face,  I 
hope,  by  the  first  of  January.  I  have  taken  your  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  reflection  on  the  Yankees  in  the  first  volume, 
and  have  directed  the  printer  to  leave  it  out,  although  I  think 
you  misapprehend  the  reason  that  led  me  to  introduce  it.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  its  absurdity 
and  with  a  censure  upon  the  prejudice  which  it  evinced.  I 
intended  rather  to  show  off  and  rebuke  the  folly  and  ignorance 
of  such  opinions  in  the  South  by  the  contrast,  which  I  was 
enabled  to  furnish  of  Wirt't:  own  convictions  in  regard  to  New 
England  when  he  came  to  know  the  people  there  by  personal 
acquaintance ;  all  of  which  you  will  see  strongly  expressed  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  where  he  deals 
in  the  most  lavish  praise  of  those  good  people,  and  expresses 
a  sincere  and  honest  contrition  for  his  former  errors  in  refer- 
ence to  them.  This,  doubtless,  you  have  noted  as  you  perused 
that  volume,  and  it  was  to  give  more  point  to  that  latter  view  of 
New  England,  that  I  introduced  the  first,  hoping  that  it  would 
furnish  a  lesson  worthy  of  remembrance  and  imitation  to  those 
ultra  Souiherners,  who  are  accustomed  to  malign  the  North  and 
its  institutions.  However,  I  have  bowed  to  your  better  judg- 
ment, and  expunged  the  worst  feature  of  the  letter  you  have 
remarked  upon.  Read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Vol.  II., 
again,  and  tell  me  if  my  impression  of  its  effect  is  not  just. 
Wirt's  associations  were,  for  a  long  time,  so  entirely  local  that 
he  had  no  honzon  beyond  Virginia,  but  when  he  got  a  view 


*•*■**■*  >VW«  mliidi  .re  all  the  more 
jfcly  hoxKSi,  and  «tddi  trinmpli 

Yoon,  eiCT  and  imJy, 

John  P.  KE-VNEor. 

B.«,TmoaE,  Der.  39  i^ 
Tb  Mm.  N.  C  Kkocedy. 

Mr  DiU  Momil  J— r  got  your  letter  of  the  i6tfi  yester- 

dlj-.     Itb  quite  1  pleasant  Christmas  ^"/t  to  gel  such  good 

tldingl  from  you  ai  thU  season,  for  although  you  tdJ  me  yoa 

■r»  licil  » the  chimnejHWmer,  yet  that  is  about  tJie  pleasam- 

cst  |iUn  one  can  fincl  in  ibis  wintry  season,  and  to  bones  as 

MBcnfafe  •*  yiMTS,  il  i*  no  small  boon  that  rheumatism  should 

IgM^  at  Mck  a  it^xcriU  distance.     So  God  bless  you,  my 

4mt  ■MfcT.  aai  war  be  make  that  chimney-corner  a  Ury- 

*«rtfcJ«»««H|*«a"Ta>™teryet!    The  notes  of  gayety 

sitf  ftdft  Imi  t»e  ^^crv  of  wanger  generations,  do  not  echo 

•^  i^-     ,..■...  :■■■  .-  .11-  "."-^.dis  because  they  are  a  little 

w»  Af    >*  .pute  out  of  bearii^.  r  dare  say  your  fancy  made 

,>iiM  v.'VrjmMS  «S  cwMoTCiMe.  if  not  altcgether  as  nieny,  as 

hi.  o    ifc  .««^  arfte*  »&tcft  were  assembled  at  Faulkner's, 

>  t  >.  t«**t  •>!«««  'Jttt  w*  were  there  in  spirit,  while  your 

vw»  •*>.  -  »*«?  -Wiiotibt  owre  aK^  at  boaie.    Many  more 

sai.-*  ."-hn^wnac  "a  "Wfc  atd  ttippT  \ew  Years  to  follow 

rx-B    aiw  a  iH:  -w  *  *L  -t  ^Joeeoied  aKreDder  (rfworidly 

^f^^  It  rt«  mtinit^T  "MWf'Mi^e  o(  hexKa,     Ourthree- 

•icTTf-and-ten.  ir  (iw-^"«;  ^tarson  emfa.  fcnn  bot  a  sraaH 

iKwi  ir,  6u  «um  in'  i:jt<tm~e^  uw  ire  »  V  cnrnted  raliier  as 

riK  dar*  of  the  imnrjowflwni  m  ■>  *c»rTt  c^ufcle  of  a  range 

Sxt  ■'■'  thiu;^:  am  eniotwt.'S  Jamcasaixifr  heyvod  what  is 

•  -T~<:  T  Or  her*^      :  fii*iii  ^«*  «»  b5  apr^svd  Iw  Iwth 

-«.  -.ize  M^  T-imiswirtt  wlKS  "lef  Mfcn  ^crvk  bk  with  a 

^MsdMCSXSs  ct  ks  tnitb 
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existence,  which  began  before  we  came  here,  and  which  con- 
tinues hereafter ;  in  fact  that  our  existence  here  is  but  an  in- 
terval of  privation  and  limited  faculty  : 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep,  and  a  forgetting ; 
The  soul,  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar." 

The  lines  are  Wordsworth's.  They  open  a  volume  of 
thought,  and  to  me  rather  pleasant  than  painful  anticipations. 
This  is  a  great  jump,  my  dear  mother,  from  your  Chiistmas 
merry-makings.  I  shall  follow  it  by  another,  and  jump  back 
to  a  matter  of  business. 

Baltimore,  April  2, 1850. 
To  Philip  Pendleton. 

My  Dear  Uncle  : — The  life  beyond  the  grave — ^you  know 
I  have  a  strong  and  perhaps  a  peculiar  belief  in  it — I  trust 
will  show  all  clear,  and  bring  a  long  and  happy  indemnity  for 
the  brief  troubles  here.  Poor  Phil  Cooke  has  gone  too,  since 
I  wrote  you  ;  another  emancipated  spirit  promoted  to  a  higher 
sphere  and  with  clearer  faculty  to  see  and  to  enjoy.  What  a  mere 
stepping-stone  is  this  beautiful  world !  If  so  beautiful  the 
vestibule,  what  of  the  Temple  ?  There  are  some  pleasant  con- 
nections with  this  thought,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  and 
fearful  teachings  of  education,  habit  and  convention  among 
mankind.  We  frighten  the  child  with  death,  and  grow  to  be 
men  in  the  same  habitual  terror.  My  own  assurance  is  strong 
that  no  universal  decree  of  nature  is  evil.  Death,  the  most 
inevitable  of  all,  is,  like  every  wholesome  law  of  human  condi- 
tion, good. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  busy  with  a  multitude  of  affairs. 
First,  for  some  ten  days,  the  concerns  of  the  University,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Commencement  engrossed  all  my  time, 
I  was  made  Provost  when  I  did  not  dream  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, in  full  administration  of  my  new  office,  in  presence  of 
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Kllkott's  Mtu^  Squ  ai  I8Sa. 
tV  Miw  AncLE  Grasuer. 

Mv  )>UK  Miss  Giuncek  :— Some  ten  days  ot  a  fortn^hl, 
fiM-np^  Be*!,  I  liai]  jtwi  got  home  from  Berkeler,  whither  I 
tarf  ^>«c.  ir  pn-nt  tiaxic.  after  mj-  return  from  Neit  York.— 
i)(«C  ftua  tiw  BCTKTal  cnmhRstion  whJdi  the  sun  had  taken  it 
MVMIHStBlnncnc  ip  ivn-Middenly  among  Ihevegebbles 
A«  this  region.     I'fi;  t-n,io  Berkeley  has  large  pools  of  n-aler 
where  hot  people  six-  dipped  all  the  summer,  as  blacksmiths 
plunge  their  hot  iK^n  inio  buckets  to  give  jt  good  temper.    I 
had  just  got  home  and  wa.-;  verj-  busy  in  my  study,  with  some 
mailers  in   hand  which  I  could  not  immediately  let  go,  when 
Mrs.  K.  came  lo  me  with  your  letter  ;  and,  as  she  has  a  trick 
of  doing  when  she  sees  the  handwriting  of  a  pleasant  corres- 
pondenl,  she  opened  it  and  read  it  to  me,  and  then  look  her 
departure,  laughing  at  some  of  your  jokes,  and— as  I  say- 
took  the  letter  with  her,  which,  she  says,  she  didn't,  and  to 
which  I  more  positively  answer,  1  am  sure  she  did ;  and  she 
iMorx-  iiosilivcly  replies   she  is  sure  she  didn't,— and  tells  me 
lo  .Wiiii'h  in)'  pockets,  which  I  do  ;  and  then  she  tells  me  to 
liirii  out  all  the  scraps  of  my  portfolio,  which  I  also  do,  and 
,|„.„  ,.^1,0  s:)\-s,  *■  liwk  in  your  trunk,"  to  which  I  reply,  "  non- 
"  ■  n'l  put  any  thing  in  my  trunk  at  home,"  and  so 
>r  (his  dialogue  several  times,  and  searching  atl 
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suspected  places,  she  says  there  is  a  witch  in  the  matter  ;  and 
to  that  I  agree,  meaning  it  is  a  Canandaigua  witch  which  has 
whipt  off  that  letter,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  be  now 
found  in  your-writing  desk  at  home.     The  result  of  it  all  is,  that 

I  can't  say  I  have  received  yours  of  the inst.,  although  I 

hereby  acknowledge  that  it  came  duly  to  the  hand  of  Mrs.  K. 
I  thank  you  for  it  as  cordially  as  if  I  had  it ;  and  tp  show  my 
estimation  of  the  favor,  I  hereby  reply  to  its  contents  as  fully 
and  particularly  as  if  I  knew  every  word  and  syllable  it  con- 
tained, which  I  don't,  having  only  a  general  recollection  that 
it  said  many  pleasant  things  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  As  to 
thatrecipe  for  asthma  of  which  you  have  some  tradition  import- 
ing that  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Gray,  and  which  you  want  for 
Mr.  A — ,  there  is  some  mistake  in  that  matter.  Mr.  Gray 
says  he  has  nothing  special  of  that  kind,  and  holds  asthma 
to  be  a  companion  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  whomsoever  it 
may  be  wedded,  as  a  thing  for  life,  in  no  wise  to  be  divorced, 
put  away  or  even  mollified.  I  do  remember  that  Colonel  Per- 
kins wanted,  some  years  ago,  to  cure  him  right  off  of  all  gout, 
by  a  French  medicine,  which  Mr.  Gray  wouldn't  consent  to, 
mainly  because  he  had  no  gout,  in  which  I  justified  his  pro- 
ceeding as  altogether  reasonable.  And  then  there  came  to 
him  once,  a  prescription,  in  a  severe  attack  of  asthma,  which 
he  took,  and  thought  it  did  some  good  for  a  dose  or  two, 
but  was  utterly  inadmissible  as  a  familiar  acquaintance, — 
being  a  rank  poison.  This  had  a  queer  name  which  I  forgot, 
something  like  hish  hash,  or  hash  bash.  I  know  it  was  a  hash 
of  some  kind ;  but  in  its  translation  from  the  Pagan  language 
which  had  the  hash  in  it,  it  was  rendered  Indian  hemp,  which 
all  the  doctors  know  is  as  fatal  as  American  or  Russian  hemp 
is  often  found  to  be  here  and  elsewhere,  when  administered 
by  a  sheriff  under  the  direction  of  a  doctor  of  laws.  Now, 
besides  this  hish  hash,  I  have  nothing  to  send  you  as  a  cure 
for  Mr.  A — ,  and  this  I  am  sure  Mrs.  A —  couldn't  think 
such  a  great  cure  after  all,  thougl"*,  perhaps,  there  are  wives, 
if  common  gossip  is  to  be  believed,  who  would  regard  it  as  a 
i8* 
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most   efficacious  remedy  for  many  complaints  against — ^not 
belonging  to — their  husbands. 

I  have  just  written  to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Grieg,  sending 
him  by  the  same  mail,  my  lecture  on  Thom,  which  you  helped 
to  render  so  effective  in  the  Methodist  Church,  in  Baltimore, 
by  undertaking  to  lead  off  the  crying  in  the  pathetic  parts 
It  will  help  the  success  of  it  with  him  if  you  will  sit  by  him 
with  your  pocket  handkerchief  and  go  through  the  exercise 
of  wiping  your  eyes  now  and  then  as  you  look  over  his  shoul- 
der. You  got  that  likeness  I  sent  you.  Don't  you  think  the 
artist  had  two  prominent  ideas  in  view,  both  tending  to  signify 
that  the  portrait  was  official  in  its  character  and  belonged  to 
the  cabinet .?  First,  in  the  general  official  austerity  and  evi- 
dently set-up  statesmanship  of  the  thing ;  and  second,  in  the 
ingenious  device  in  giving  me  exactly  the  same  proportions 
of  body,  tournure  and  exterior  aspect,  wliich  are  invariably 
given  in  all  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Fillmore  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
it  is  a  solemn  head  on  Fillmore's  shoulders  ?  plainly  signifying 
that  it  is  a  part  or  constituent  of  the  Fillmore  administration. 
That  struck  me  as  a  highly  artistical  conceit,  a  mixture  of 
history  and  allegory  which  ordinary  workmen  in  the  illustrious 
line  generally  overlook.  They  say  that  General  Cass  had  a 
conception  of  this  kind  of  excellence  when  he  got  the  plate 
of  a  distinguished  statesman  in  England,  and  had  the  head 
taken  off  it,  and  set  his  own  in  its  place,  so  as  to  produce 
a  Cass-Peel,  or  a  Cass-Palmerston  effect,  which  he  greatly 
admired.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  think  so  much  of 
this  affair  of  mine,  but  I  am  tired  of  being  idealized,  and 
realized  both,  and  horribly  caricatured  also,  in  three  several 
attempts  to  make  something  of  me; that  I  think  I  shall,  once 
for  all,  get  a  good,  respectable,  rather  well-looking  portrait, 
made  according  to  some  tasteful  fancy,  taking  care  to  have 
it  about  fifty,  well  dressed,  with  a  good  head  of  hair,  a  de- 
cent mouth  (which  I  have  not),  a  contemplative  eye,  and  a 
somewhat  engaging  figure,  and  henceforth,  give  out  that  as 
the  true  image  of  what  I  was  some  years  ago,  implying  that 
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it  comes  from  an  admirable  painting  by  Inman  or  somebody 
else,  taken  before  I  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
greatly  impaired  my  appearance,  etc.,  etc.  For  as  to  the 
likeness,  who  cares  about  that  ?  especially  in  a  wood  cut  for 
Bamum^s  News  or  even  a  steel  engraving  in  a  political  or 
literary  gallery  of  Jonathan,  purporting  to  be  distinguished 
men,  meaning  men  who  pay  speculating  Yankee  book-makers 
one  hundred  dollars  to  get  themselves  into  these  congrega- 
tions of  the  elect,  as  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and  horror,  on 
one  occasion  I  was  expected  to  do,  and  on  which  one  occasion, 
as  the  tiling  was  too  far  advanced  to  recall  it,  I  did  give  the 
man  two  hundred  dollars  not  to  publish  the  likeness,  but 
break  up  his  plate,  which  money  he  took,  and  nevertheless 
did  publish  it,  saying  the  book  was  already  out,  and  could  not 
be — that  part  of  it — suppressed.  This  was  the  "  Whig  Re- 
view,'* some  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  which  there  came  forth 
a  horrible,  great,  hard-favored,  wooden,  sullen,  Presbyterian- 
preacher-like  portrait  with  my  name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
think  your  father  underwent  something  of  the  same  process. 
If  he  did  not,  he  was  lucky. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  have  talked  over  a  dozen  times  the 
project  of  a  circuit  this  fall  to  Boston,  where  we  had  some 
thought  of  going,  by  the  way  of  Canandaigua.  How  much 
we  should  relish  it,  and  what  delight  we  should  have  in  pleas- 
ant autumnal  weather  in  rambling  along  your  beautiful  lake 
with  its  rural  surroundings,  and  laughing  with  you  in  your 
pleasant  Canandaigua  coteries.  We  spent  a  week  at  Nether- 
wood  with  Mrs,  Howl  and  and  her  family  and  the  Merediths, 
and  had  a  most  happy  time  there.  What  bird  of  the  riverside 
is  that  little  darling  Loo.  Brown,  and  what  a  chirping  set  we 
all  were  while  together  with  them  !  Meredith  dressed  like  a 
boy  with  a  conceited  straw  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  with  broad, 
black  ribbon,  and  a  jaunty,  short  sack,  and  that  light  step, 
with  an  affectation  of  the  swagger  of  a  sailor  lad  just  come  home 
from  sea  !  Mrs.  M.,  in  a  sort  of  grand-motherly  fidget  all  the 
time,  as  if  she  thought  the  height  of  worldly  bliss  was  to  keep 
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ino\'ing.  Three  happier  people  than  she,  her  husband  and 
Emma,  inhabiting  there,  I  believe,  could  not  be  found  in  the 
wide  world.  It  is  the  highest  realization  to  them  of  the 
highest  condition  of  life  to  be  in  such  comfortable  affinities 
of  p>osition  and  relation  as  they  are  there  at  Nether  wood, 
with  that  gay  and  lovely  family  administering  to  them  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  don't  know  any  condition  of  life  better  adapted  to 
promote  such  content.  Meredith  was  delightful  in  so  many 
easy  cares  and  indolent  occupations,  with  such  a  world  of 
business  which  gave  him  so  little  trouble,  and  Mrs.  M.  never 
tired  in  her  thousand  assiduities  to  make  our  visit  pleasant 
Emma  vibrated  between  a  gale  and  a  zeph)n-  of  good  spirits 
all  the  time,  and  talked  very  confidently  of  your  coming  there 
at  an  early  day,  and  drew  all  manner  of  pictures  in  her  imagi- 
nation of  the  merry  entertainment  you  were  giving  just  at  that 
time,  to  W — ,  who,  I  told  her,  was  then  making  his  venturous 
visit  to  Canandaigua.  Of  Mrs.  Rowland  we  all  thought 
we  had  never  seen  a  woman  more  appropriate  to  the  place 
she  filled — a  very  perfection  of  a  kind,  considerate,  hospitable 
lady,  presiding  so  cheerfully  and  so  gracefiilly  over  such  an 
orderly  and  joyous  household.  We  spent  a  day  with  Mrs. 
Lewis  Livingston,  dined  there  and  returned  to  Netherwood. 
I  could  write  a  chapter  upon  her  and  her  house  to  tell  you 
what  attractions  both  had  for  us.  After  our  visit  to  Nether- 
wood, we  went  to  New  York  and  spent  a  week  there,  taking 
a  day  out  of  it  to  go  up  to  Sunnyside  and  dine  ^vith  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  then  turned  homeward  about  a  week  too  soon 
for  the  hot  weather,  which,  as  I  said,  drove  me  to  Berkeley. 

I  have  seen  W — ,  since  my  return,  and  have  his  report. 
He  does  not  expatiate  merely,  but  flashes  his  eye  very  sig- 
nificantly in  speaking  of  his  journey,  and  telling  me  how 
pleasantly  he  passed  his  time  in  your  village.  Considering 
what  a  hot  summer  we  have  had,  I  think  we  have  got  along 
marvellously  well  in  it ;  and  Canandaigua  has  certainly  helped 
it  along  very  notably,  to  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  that  way. 
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I  saw  Pent  the  other  day  in  Virginia.  He  is  daily  expecting 
the  Blackwater  Chronicle  by  the  Clerk  of  Ovenford,  which 
I  perceive  is  advertised  in  Putnam's  September  number  as 
nearly  ready.     He  says  he  will  send  me  a  copy. 

I  must  end  this  long  scribbling,  which  I  fear  you  will  think 
had  no  need  to  run  into  a  second  sheet,  and  assure  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Gmnger,  how  kindly  I  remember  the  good  cheer 
and  pleasant  reception  I  found  at  your  home. 

Mrs.  K —  and  I,  with  the  rest  of  our  family,  unite  in  re- 
membrance and  regard  to  your  father  and  yourself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Baltimore,  March  24, 1857. 
To  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Dean  of  Westminster. 

My  Dear  Dean  : — The  arrival  of  the  ducks  of  which 
your  letter  of  the  29th  of  December  informs  me  "  in  admira- 
ble order,"  is  a  pleasant  demonstration  of  a  fact  which  I  hope 
will  be  turned  to  good  account  hereafter ;  that  our  countries 
are  not  so  wide  apart  as  to  deny  the  interchange  of  good  cheer. 
That  is  a  valuable  geographical  problem.  I  earnestly  pray 
that  an  invariable  interchange  of  the  kind  feelings  expressed 
in  your  letter,  may  ever  be  as  practicable  and  as  grateful  to 
both  sides  as  this  fortunate  flight  of  birds.  Just  now,  the 
omen  is  unquestionably  favorable.  I  have  good  hopes  of  our 
new  administration.  You  know  I  was  not  the  political  friend 
of  the  successful  candidate.  I  may,  therefore,  claim  to  be  im- 
partial in  what  I  say  to  him. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  fortunate  in  the  antagonisms  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  actually  derives  strength  from  what  appeared  to  be 
his  weakness.  He  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  half  a  mil- 
lion in  the  estimate  of  the  whole  vote,  and  came  in  on  a  plu- 
rality. Either  Mr.  Fillmore  or  Fremont  would  have  beaten  him 
in  a  single  fight.  The  ultras  of  the  South,  although  they  voted 
for  him,  have  no  love  for  him,  nor  confidence  in  his  adminis- 
tration.    They  took  him  as  2,  pis  aller,  and  he  knows  it.     The 
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ultras  of  the  North  are  still  more  fiercely  opposed  to  him. 
Taking  off  what  ostensible  support  he  got  from  both  of  these 
parties,  and 'his  actual  minority  at  the  polls  is  still  more  re- 
duced among  the  people.  Between  these  extremes  stand  the 
great  mass  of  solid,  national  men,  who  mean  to  sustain  the 
Union  ih  all  contingencies,  and  against  all  factions.  This 
body  is  far  the  strongest  in  the  country,  from  its  intelligence 
and  patriotism,  and  its  entire  independence  of  official  patron- 
age. Its  largest  component  is  the  old  Whig  party,  once  repre- 
sented by  Webster  in  the  North,  and  Clay  in  the  South.  The 
best  elements  of  the  Democratic  party, — now  disorganized 
and  defeated, — are  gradually  becoming  absorbed  in  it,  and  it 
is  therefore  very  visibly  forming  a  new,  compact,  and  prepon- 
derating power  of  conservative  temper  and  liberal  views,  which 
will  overmaster  both  extremes.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  obliged  to 
conduct  his  administration  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  this 
party.  He  has  no  other  support,  and  this  is  all  sufficient  for 
him.  I  have  it  from  himself  that  he  desires  and  intends  to 
make  his  administration,  national,  peaceful  and  conservative. 
His  Cabinet,  as  far  as  the  material  at  his  choice  allowed  it,  is 
constructed  with  reference  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Cass,  not- 
withstanding his  reputation  for  belligerency,  I  understand  is 
entirely  pacific,  and  that  is  the  temper  of  the  rest.  Lord  Na- 
pier's reception,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  at  Washington,  is 
most  cordial;  and  we  are  all  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the 
end  of  strife.  Kansas, — which  never  could  be  any  thing  else, 
— is  now  unmistakably  arranging  itself  to  be  a  free  State.  The 
Missouri  Compromise,  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  is 
neither  practically  nor  theoretically  any  longer  a  thing  either  for 
good  or  evil.  All  the  territory  which  it  was  designed  to  establish 
as  free,  is  already  irrevocably  destined  to  freedom  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  practical  end  which  it  professes  to  secure,  that  is  not  now 
secured.  Oddly  enough,  the  Supreme  Court,  just  at  th's  mo- 
ment, when  the  Compromise  had  become  spent,  has  declared 
it  unconstitutional  from  the  beginning,  so  that  it  is  also  theo- 
retically dead.     It  lived  long  enough  to  serve  all  the  purposes 
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of  the  North,  and  has  been  pronounced  a  dead-letter  only  at 
the  moment  when  it  became  a  dead  thing. 

The  Northern  politicians  who  found  profit  in  debating  the 
enormity  of  its  repeal  by  the  Act  of  1854,  and  used  that  repeal 
as  a  stalking  horse  to  ride  into  office,  are  exceedingly  indig- 
nant at  the  decision  of  the  court,  only  because  it  dismounts 
them  from  their  hobby.  I  am  myself  surprised  at  the  decis- 
ion, as  I  thought  the  constitutionality  of  the  Compromise 
above  all  question  ;  but  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  definitive 
settlement  by  so  eminent  a  tribunal,  of  a  question  which  has 
been  so  mischievously  used  by  agitators  and  demagogues.  We 
shall  have  some  abortive  efforts  to  get  up  a  storm  on  the  decis- 
ion, and  may  have  a  year  or  two  of  turmoil  in  the  discontented 
quarters,  but  no  harm  will  ensue. 

When  I  came  home,  it  was  not  without  hope  that  Mr.  Fill- 
more would  succeed  to  the  Presidency.  My  view  was  that  an 
election  by  the  people  could  scarcely  be  expected.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  would  carry  the  Southern  Democratic  States, 
that  Fremont  would  take  the  greater  number  of  free  States,  and 
Mr.  Fillmore,  I  supposed,  would  get  the  Whig  States  South,  and 
some  of  those  in  the  North.  In  the  event  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  sacrificed  by  his  friends  in  both.  The  Whigs  of  the  South 
were  told  that  ever}'  vote  which  jeoparded  Buchanan  would 
strengthen  Fremont.  In  the  North  they  were  told  the  converse 
of  this, — that  every  vote  to  the  prejudice  of  Fremont  would  as- 
sist Buchanan ;  and  so  between  these  opposite  appeals,  the 
thousands  who  preferred  FillVnore  to  either,  were  driven  into 
the  anomalous  category  of  voting  against  him.  My  own  State 
here — Maryland — stood  firm  and  gave  him  the  largest  majori- 
ty it  ever  gave  to  a  Presidential  candidate.  The  result  of  the 
whole  canvass  was  a  very  singular  one.  Mr.  Fillmore  had 
undoubtedly,  and  has  now,  more  solid  popularity  than  either  of 
.  his  opponents,  and  yet  took  but  a  single  State.  If  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee — two  of  our  stanchest  Whig  States — had  stood 
their  ground  as  Maryland  did,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Whig 
States  equally  relied  on,  the  election  would  have  gone  to  the 
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Hoiise  of  Representatives,  where  it  would,  after  some  three  w 
four  days'  balloting,  have  been  decided  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  favnr, 
and  ihe  counlrj',  with  the  exception  of  some  exasperated  sections, 
would  have  been  eminently  satisfied.  Such  is  the  fate  of  our 
popular  movements.  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  truth,  elected  Buchanan, 
and  we  find  some  motive  of  consolation  in  that  fact  through 
its  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  his  administratiorL 

My  dear  Dean,  )'ou  must  set  down  tliis  long  dissertation 
upon  a  subject  which,  1  fear,  has  no  great  claims  upon  your  pa- 
tience, to  the  suggestion  of  your  letter  of  some  little  interest 
in  the  contest  which  brought  me  away  from  pleasant  England 
only  to  take  my  share  in  a  disaster  which  many  of  us  here  la- 
ment as  3  national  misfortune.  I  wish  to  persuade  you  thai  I 
bear  it  well,  and  am  hopeful  of  tlie  future. 

To  turn  to  another  subject  referred  to  in  your  letter,— my 
promise  to  send  you  something  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the 
license  of  our  elections.  1  wrote,  in  184a,  during  a  most  e^ 
traordinarj'  canvass,  which  brought  General  Harrison  to  the 
Presidency,  a  playful  satire  upon  the  political  events  of  Ihai 
time.  It  isahistorj'ofthe  growth  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
their  terrible  defeat  on  that  occasion.  The  volume  is  called 
"  The  Annals  of  Quodlibet."  I  have  a  copy  put  up  for  you, 
which  I  shall  send  either  by  a  private  hand,  or,  perhaps, 
through  the  dispatch  mail  of  the  State  Department  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  to  be  delivered  to  you.  You  ma)-  e.\pect  it  very  soon 
after  you  receive  this.  I  liuj;  to  say  to  j*ou  that  it  was  warmly 
commended  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  political  pictures,  and  that  he  oflen  advised  me 
to  continue  the  Annals.  On  its  literary  merit  I  must  bespeak 
your  indulgence  as  for  a  trifle  almost  too  light  to  be  criticised. 
If  it  afford  you  a  laugh  or  two,  that  is  as  much  as  it  is  worth- 
As  I  am  sure  you  will  require  some  little  preliminary  in- 
doctrination in  the  political  questions  to  which  it  refers,  I 
thought  I  could  not  aid  you  better  in  that  than  by  sending  with 
it  a  speech  I  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  short 
time  before  this  publication,  on  most  of  the  topics  embraced  in 
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it.  So  that  I  lay  before  you  the  graver  and  the  lighter  history 
to  assist  in  teaching,  what  I  fear,  after  all,  may  be  hardly  worth 
the  pains  of  learning. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Miss  Gray  send  kindest  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  Milman  and  your  family,  and  with  equal  regard,  I  am, 
my  dear  Dean, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  March  28, 1857. 
To  THE  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

My  Dear  Lord  Bishop  : — After  a  delay  much  longer  than 
I  had  looked  for,  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  a  few  docu- 
ments, which,  I  hope,  will  be  found  to  be  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  the  testimony  which  you  have  already  procured  through 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  public 
and  private  executions. 

I  find  upon  examination  here,  a  full  confirmation  of  the 
statements  I  made  before  the  committee  ;  although  when  I  was 
in  London  I  was  necessarily  obliged  to  speak  upon  mere  gen- 
eral impressions  and  without  opportunity  to  assure  myself  of 
that  accuracy  which  would  give  weight  to  what  I  said.  The 
reporter  made  sad  work  with  two  or  three  points  in  my  exam- 
ination, which,  I  am  sure,  you  must  have  perceived,  and  which 
I  must  pray  you  to  overlook,  as  his  blunders  and  not  mine. 
But  as  these  did  not  refer  to  the  material  facts  you  were  in  pur- 
suit of,  they  are  no  further  worth  notice  than  as  one  of  the  an- 
noyances which  every  man  who  is  "  taken  down"  must  occasion- 
ally encounter,  and  to  which,  men  much  before  the  public  must, 
for  their  own  comfort,  gradually  grow  callous.  You  will  find  ex- 
amples of  this  reporting  in  the  answers  set  down  for  me  to  the 
questions  numbered  443,  444,  450,  456  and  460, — in  regard  to 
which,  without  troubling  you  even  with  an  explanation  of  their 
errors,  I  must  throw  myself  on  your  kindness  and  ask  you  to 
consider  them  as  careless  representations  of  what  I  said.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  State  in  our  Union  has  actually  abolished 
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has,  it  seems,  as  I  conjectured,  been  practised  without  Legis- 
lative direction.  The  sheriffs,  assuming  a  discretion  over  the 
subject,  have  chosen  to  conduct  their  executions  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  that  prevails  in  favor  of  privacy,  and  have 
therefore,  for  several  years  past,  confined  them  to  the  yard  of 
the  jail.  They  are  so  well  sustained  by  the  popular  judgment 
of  this  community  that  no  question  has  been  raised  to  disturb 
their  proceeding.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  Legislature,  when- 
ever the  subject  is  brought  to  its  notice,  will  sanction  it  by 
express  enactment 

With  the  packet  I  send  you,  I  enclose  an  abstract  or  sy- 
nopsis of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  directing 
these  executions.  These  will  show  you  the  form  of  proceeding 
and  the  nature  of  the  return.  The  laws  of  several  other  States, 
which  I  have  examined,  are  of  the  same  chacacter,  and  very 
similar  in  their  provisions.  You  will  also  find  an  account  of 
an  execution  which  took  place  recently  in  the  interior  of  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  scrap  I  have  cut  from  a  newspaper.  The  narra- 
tive will  show  you  a  remarkable  case  of  a  culprit  actually 
electioneering  by  a  stump  speech,  delivered  from  the  gallows, 
addressed  to  the  multitude  in  the  way  of  an  appeal  to  stay 
execution. 

This  is  a  new  phase  of  the  egotism  and  self-glorification  of 
which,  I  think,  all  public  executions,  in  greater  or  less  degree 
furnish   an  exhibition,  and  suggest   an   additional   argument 
against  the  practice. 

As  I  perceive  Governor  Pollock's  secretary  enumerates 
Mississippi  as  one  of  the  States  which  have  adopted  the  change, 
this  case, — if  he  be  not  in  error, — must  have  occurred  in  some 
county  where  the  jail  and  its  appurtenances — (no  unusual 
thing  in  the  South)  were  too  small  to  allow  the  execution  in  pri- 
vate. 

I  have  now  given  you,  my  dear  Lord  Bishop,  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  supply  towards  you  purpose  in  the  investigation  ; 
hoping  that  you  will  find  in  these  papers  a  corroboration  of  your 
own  views  upon  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  turn  them  to  useful 
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account ;  and  I  heartily  join  you  in  the  wish  that  Parliament 
may  speedily  put  an  end  to  a  practice  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
has  the  most  unhappy  effect  upon  the  character  of  great  num- 
bers of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  especially  upon  the 
young.  Both  for  the  salutary  terror  of  the  law,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  defilements  of 
coarse  stimulants,  I  cannot  doubt  the  good  policy  of  removing 
these  exhibitions  from  public  view. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  regard, 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Bishop, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Patapsco,  our  Summer  home,  J 

Ellicott's  MrLLs,  Md.,  our  P.  O.,        [ 

Thursday,  Sept.  37, 1859.) 

To  Mrs.  Henry  Duncan. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Duncan  : — ^Your  welcome  letter  of  the 
17th,  from  Newport,  laden  with  the  kind  regard  of  a  friend- 
ship which  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  two  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic,  came  into  my  library  through  the  window, 
a  few  mornings  ago,  like  a  bird.  It  seemed  to  have  chosen  the 
first  sunshine  after  that  long  and  dreary  equinoctial  gale,  and 
so  to  have  timed  its  visit  as  most  appropriate  to  the  pleasant 
tidings  it  was  commissioned  to  bring  us.  It  is  only  a  few 
weeks  since  I  returned  from  the  White  Sulphur  and  other 
Springs  of  Central  Virginia  with  Mrs.  K.  and  her  sister,  and, 
still  later  since  I  got  home  from  a  supplemental  visit  to  Berke- 
ley, whither  I  had  gone  to  spend  a  short  period  with  some  of 
my  own  relatives.  I  can  hardly  yet  say  that  I  have  got  com- 
pletely back  to  the  habitual  life  of  home,  which  is  to  me  al- 
ways an  agreeable  alternative  of  work  and  amusement,  adjusted 
to  the  most  healthful  equilibrium  both  of  body  and  mind. 
You  have  left  Newport  by  this  time  and  are  to  be  in  New 
York  until  the  tenth  of  October.  After  that  you  go  south. 
Now  this  arrangement  admits  a  visit,  en  passanty  here.  We 
have  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  a 
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greater  amount  of  good,  or  procure  yourself  a  more  happy  con- 
science, than  by  this  exercise  of  your  charity.  So,  we  plan  it 
for  you,  entreat  it,  and,  in  fact,  peremptorily  determine  it  that 
in  your  flight  towards  the  tropic,  you  and  Mr.  Duncan  are  to 
give  us  as  much  time  as  you  can  cut  off  from  other  people,  and 
to  come  directiy  to  us.  You  will  find  us  pleasantly  entrenched 
in  our  cottage  close  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Patapsco,  in 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful  nooks  in  the  world. 
You  shall  have  all  manner  of  rural  felicities,  among  which  I 
enumerate  the  war  of  waters  and  spindles,  rich  cream,  ham 
and  chicken,  much  talk,  plenty  of  books,  pen  and  ink,  back- 
gammon, etc.  The  railroad  is  only  distant  by  the  span  of  our 
bridge ;  our  country  store  is  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
where  you  will  find  a  most  choice  assortment  of  fashionable 
tinware,  nests  of  buckets  and  all  kinds  of  calicoes j  straw  bon- 
nets, coffee  and  cheese.  The  turnpike  road  gives  a  delightfiil 
publicity  to  this  magazine  of  fashion,  and  affords  an  opportu- 
nity twice  a  day  to  observe  that  striking  wonder  of  civilization, 
the  omnibus,  surcharged,  inside  and  out,  with  the  elite  of  our 
village.  My  library,  which  I  shall  put  entirely  at  your  dispo- 
sal, is  fiill  of  miracles  of  art  in  a  choice  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, stereoscopes,  portraits  and  inkstands.  It  has  two  win- 
dows, each  opening  on  a  balcony,  one  of  which  looks  towards 
the  mill-dam  through  pendant  willows,  glorious  to  behold, — 
the  other,  at  the  bridge,  which  is  the  most  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque of  pontificals.  Our  cottage — ^you  must  come  and  see 
it  for  yourself^  I  wont  attempt  to  describe  its  extraordinary 
labyrinths  and  perplexities,  which  the  oldest  of  our  visitors 
have  never  been  able  to  unravel.  There  are  things  in  this  world 
which  one  must  see, — they  cannot  be  taken  upon  trust.  Now, 
if  you  are  the  true  woman  which  I  know  you  to  be,  these  hints 
will  whet  your  curiosity  to  that  point,  at  which  indifference  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  human  nature,  and  sedate  resistance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Duncan,  give  way 
to  your  impulses  and  come.  Tell  Duncan  I  can't  shoot, 
but  I  can  tell  him  where  the  partridges  are,  and  can  lend  him 
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es  of  European  life — not  exactly  in  the  shape  of  travels,  but 
more  in  the  nature  of  dissertations  upon  men  and  countries 
abroad.  Perhaps  I  may  succeed  in  getting  these  into  a  read- 
able volume  which  I  may  commend  to  your  friendly  notice. 

Those  Springs !      You    ask  me  how  I  like    them. 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence^  Not  at  alL  The  discomfort 
of  getting  there, — the  worse  discomfort  when  we  accomplish 
this,^ — the  scant  and  mean  provisions,  the  extortion,  the  untidi- 
ness, the  swell  and  swagger,  the  eternal,  pervading,  persistent, 
exclusive  talk  about  negrodom  and  its  nonsense  ;  the  flash 
dressing  of  the  women  ;  the  "  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar" 
of  the  "  big  men  ;**  the  everlasting  intervention  and  non-inter- 
vention— little  giants  and  gigantic  dwarfs,  slave-trade,  Cuba 
and  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  etc.,  etc.,  so  wearied,  si- 
lenced and  disgusted  me,  that  I  never  wish  to  go  again  into 
a  concourse  of  men  or  women  either, — for  the  women,  in  the 
few  intervals  of  release  from  the  labors  of  the  toilet,  were  too 
often  sounding  these  discords,  "  like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out 
of  tune  and  harsh," — where  such  topics  form  the  theme  of 
common  conversation.  Have  we  no  Brutus  to  give  us  back 
our  freedom  ?  Is  social  life  in  our  country  to  be  always  the 
theatre  of  angry  passion  and  melancholy  raving?  Are  the 
amenities,  the  charities,  the  pleasant  fight-hear tedness  and 
cheerful,  innocent  frivolities  of  good  society  never  to  reign 
again  over  our  good  people  and  among  our  pleasant  scenes 
of  nature  where  all  might  find  so  much  enjoyment  ?  But  I 
am  sick  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  politics,  as  I  am  sure  you 
are,  and  will  not  allow  myself  to  grow  grave  in  thinking  of 
them.  I  prefer  other  studies,  and  more  genial  friends,  and, 
for  a  while  at  least,  to  look  at  other  lands. 

The  ladies  of  my  household  are  remarkably  well  in  health, 
— healthy  I  may  say  both  in  body  and  spirit ;  doing  all  the  good 
that  falls  in  their  way,  and  sometimes  even  going  out  of  it  on 
errands  of  benefaction  ;  and  as  I  am  a  believer  in  the  treas- 
ury of  good  works,  I  take  heart  in  the  thought  that,  being  of 
the  fellowship,  I  may  come  in  for  a  small  share  of  the  reward 
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hereafter,  as  I  certainly  do  for  much  of  the  content  of  the 
present. 

My  fever  in  Rome,  like  some  other  of  the  works  of  the 
Eternal  City,  has  shown  its  consequences  in  new  forms  of 
malady  here.  Last  winter,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  assailed  by 
a  series  of  pretty  sharp  attacks  of  rheumatism,  which  have  dis- 
abled me  for  active  exercise.  My  journey  to  the  Springs  is 
followed  by  an  improvement,  which  I  hope  will  finally  over- 
come the  Roman  taint.  I  have  grown  robust,  though  not  as 
strong  as  I  was,  and  have  indulged  the  caprice  of  cultivating 
a  beard,  wh'ch,  I  fear,  will  come  under  yoiir  censure  for  its 
ferocity.  .  It  is  not  patriarchal,  nor  of  the  chivalric  cast, — 
but  rather  leonine,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say  more  correctly, 
of  the  grizzly  bear  quality,  which  quite  endangers  my  iden- 
tity. You  will  laugh  when  you  see  it,  as  many  old  friends 
do,  and  perhaps  extenuate  its  faults  when  I  tell  you  how 
much  it  adds  to  my  comfort.  I  can  trust  you  that  you  will 
set  down  naught  in  malice.  This  matter  of  face  involves  a 
philosophy  in  which  the  world  has  a  clear  right  to  its  opin- 
ion ;  as  faces  are  manifestly  to  be  ordered  for  others  as  much 
as  for  ourselves. 

I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  to  repair  my  omission 
of  last  year,  and  to  show  you  how  honestly  I  appreciate 
your  remembrances  of  me.  Give  me  a  line  in  return,  to  say 
that  you  will  be  with  us  on  or  about  the  nth  of  October, 
and  I  will  then  arrange  for  you  the  mode  of  reaching  us 
from  Baltimore.  The  ladies  join  me  in  kind  regards  to  your- 
self and  Mr.  Duncan. 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  12, 1860. 
To  G.  S.  Bryan,  Esq.  : 

How  I  should  refresh  my  soul,  Bryan,  in  a  talk  of  six 
consecutive  winter  nights  with  you  here  in  my  library,  which, 
both  mechanically  and  spiritually  is  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
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able,  snugaiid  suggestive  apartments  enclosed  within  four  walls, 
in  any  part  of  this  distracted  and  threatened  Union.  If  you 
were  but  here,  that  we  might  make  each  other  hopeful  that  the 
madness  of  the  country  had  passed  the  flood-tide,  and  was 
beginning  the  ebb  towards  sanity  and  sober  estimate  of  duty. 

Your  mention  of  the  excellent  persons  you  have  seen,  who 
spoke  kindly  of  us  after  the  summer  was  gone,  revives  some 
cherished  memories  of  Charleston  and  its  connections.  Even 
the  White  Sulphur,  with  its  inconceivable  deficiencies  as  a 
jplace  of  such  universal  fame,  becomes  a  pleasant  retrospect 
in  its  association  with  the  Izards,  the  Pringles,  good  Mrs. 
Grayson,  and  that  most  intelligent  of  women,  Mrs.  Holbrook, 
whom  you  do  not  name,  and  Miss  Rutledge,  her  niece. 
South  Carolina  is  always  paramount  in  the  congregation  of 
the  elect,  and  most  to  be  admired  in  the  true  nobleness  of 
its  aristocracy.  The  gentleness  and  refinement  of  high  breed- 
ing, attract  such  instant  regard,  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  seeks  to  supplant  it,  and 
which  is  everywhere  so  obtrusive  and  ambitious  an  element 
of  what  claims  to  be  our  upper  society,  that  I  more  than 
ever  regret  the  sectional  spirit  which  keeps  the  real  gentry 
of  our  country,  North  and  South, .  so  distinctly  apart,  and 
prevents  such  missionaries  as  your  old  families  can  supply, 
from  uniting  with  their  kindred  classes  "  across  the  line,"  to 
inspire  a  national  esteerii  for  the  elegancies  of  character,  love 
of  what  is  good,  scorn  for  what  is  base,  purity  of  taste,  and 
contempt  of  all  make-believe.  Let  such  teachers  take  the 
field  in  cordial  co-operation,  and  I  am  convinced  they  will 
do  more  to  nationalize  the  country,  and  vanquish  the  vulgar- 
ism which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  crop  of  false  phi- 
losophies, efforts  at  notoriety  and  mischievous  popularities, 
than  any  other  power  in  our  social  organization. 

You  were  up  at  Columbia,  and  only  heard  of  my  delight- 
ful and  beautiful  friend  Mrs.  .      I  wish  you  had  seen 

her.      She  would   have   left  a  memory  upon  your  eye   and 
heart  that  would  have  driven   your   appreciative  fancy   into 
19 
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Stark  poetry ;  a  genuine  beauty,  with  a  keen  wit,  and  a  most 
lofty  sense  of  the  nol^leness  of  her  sex.  I  owe  her  a  letter, 
which  I  mean  to  acquit  myself  of  as  soon  as  I  get  through  this, 
when  I  shall  tell  her  what  she  missed  in  getting  away  before 
your  visit.  That  gold-headed  cane  came  somewhat  mysterious- 
ly by  express  in  advance  of  your  letter ;  and  but  for  the  famil- 
iar handwriting  of  the  address,  would  have  seriously  disturb- 
ed the  sleep  of  the  ladies  of  my  household,  among  whom 
was  Mrs.  Stanard,  of  Richmond,  I  believe  an  acquaintance  of 
yours,  or,  at  least  ought  to  be,  speaking  in  reference  to  your 
proclivity  towards  fine  women.  The  neatness  of  the  box,  and 
the  deliberation  with  which  I  opened  it,  added  to  the  eager- 
ness of  their  suspense.  I  thought  it  a  Malacca,  not  dreaming 
that  the  Palmetto  could  turn  out  such  a  staff.  A  thousand 
thanks,  my  dear  Bryan,  for  this  welcome  remembrance." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Visit  to  Cuba  via.  New  Orleans. 

XT  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  embark  for  Europe  la 
-■-  the  autumn  of  1865,  but  business  engagements  and  ill-health 
led  to  a  postponement  of  the  design  ;  and  he  finally  decided  to 
substitute  for  this  trip,  a  visit  to  Cuba,  by  the  way  of  New  Or- 
leans. By  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  in  which  enterprise  he  had  proved  an  efficient 
coadjutor,  he,  with  his  wife  and  her  sister,  accepted  a  free 
ticket  to  Bellair ;  being  furnished  with  notes  of  introduction 
to  the  officers  along  the  line  and  attached  to  connecting 
roads,  their  wants  were  anticipated,  their  comfort  promoted, 
and  they  were  furnished  with  good  rooms  where  they  stopped. 
After  seeing  their  relations  at  Martinsburg,  they  proceeded  to 
Cincinnati  and  St  Louis.  Mr.  Kennedy  describes  their  voy- 
age down  the  Mississippi,  the  scenery,  fellow-passengers,  and 
especially  the  difficult  navigation  and  a  collision  on  the  river, 
with  its  consequences  ;  he  draws  graphic  portraits  of  a  "  gentle- 
man in  liquor,'*  and  a  "  nigger-hater ;"  describes  the  effects  of 
the  siege  on  the  aspect  of  Vicksburg,  and  dilates  on  the  prev- 
alent state  of  political  feeling  m  the  Southwest.  At  New 
Orleans  he  encountered  several  old  friends  and  was  most  hos- 
pitably entertained. 

"  On  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Ida  Handy,  Dec.  12, 1865,"  he 
writes  : — "  In  a  casual  conversation  with  our  fellow-passenger 
to-day,  I  was  given  another  insight  into  this  feeling  of  hatred  for 
the  negro,  who  is  set  free  by  the  war.  This  man  was  going,  he 
told  me,  to  Arkansas.  He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Rebel 
anny,  and  had  lost  nearly  all  his  men"  (he  told  me  this  with 
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evident  aim  to  impress  me  with  the  desperate  and  daring  char- 
acter of  his  command  :  I  think  he  said  he  had  but  ten  left  out 
of  forty-three) ;  "that  after  the  war  he  thought  he  would  settle 
in  Iowa,  and  tried  it,  but  he  could  not  stand  being  pointed  at 
and  called  '  a  damned  rebel ;'  it  stood  to  reason,  no  brave 
man  could  endure  it  f  so  he  determined  to  go  to  Arkansas. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  we  can  fix  the  niggers.  I  tell  you  how  it  is 
done :  *  Hire  *em  by  the  year,  you  to  find  them,  and  charge 
them  with  every  thing,  and  deduct  the  amount  of  their  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  brings  them  in  debt  to  you,  and 
then,  you  know,  they  can't  leave  you  ;  got  to  stay — no  steam- 
boat will  take  'em,  and  nobody  can  give  them  any  thing  to 
go  off*  with.  We'll  have  an  understanding  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  they  can't  get  away,  so  long  as  they  are  in  debt.' 
Don't  you  see,"  said  he  to  me,  as  if  he  thought  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  such  an  excellent  device,  "how  that  will  fix  the 
niggeTy  and  make  them  better  for  us  than  they  were  before  ?" 
I  suggested  as  a  necessary  addition  to  this  ingenious  plan  of 
"  fixing"  them,  that,  if  the  State  would  help  it  along  by  pass- 
ing, a  law  that  no  negro  should  have  a  right  to  bring  a  suit  in 
any  court,  or  give  testimony  in  any  case,  that  would  clinch 
the  plan  and  make  it  certain.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  that's 
what  we  mean  to  do,  and  then  weVe  got  'em."  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  this  man  was  disclosing  to  me  a  scheme  and  a  pur- 
pose which  was  conceived  by  men  of  more  power  and  influ- 
ence than  himself. 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  31,  1865. — One  day  this  week  Dr. 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  at  Victor's,  a  noted  res- 
taurant here.  He  promised  that  I  should  meet  Beauregard, 
who,  however,  did  not  come.  I  believe  he  was  out  of  town  ; 
but  we  had  an  intelligent  gentleman,  Mr. and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr. ,  a  colonel  in  the  late  rebel  army.     Mr, is 

an  old  Whig,  and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  we  soon  found 
our  disagreements,  touching  the  rebellion,  merged  in  our  po- 
litical affinities.     is  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 

mine,  originally  from  Maryland,  and  for  some  time  Senator 
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from  Louisiana.  I  find  these  gentlemen  moderate  in  tone, 
good-humored  and  well  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  their 
overthrow.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  everywhere,  the  old  Whigs 
are  sincerely  disposed  to  sustain  the  Union.  They  have  really 
had  no  desire  for  disunion,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
they  have  been  seduced  or  driven  into  the  war  by  false  repre- 
sentations or  by  force  of  circumstances  they  could  not  resist. 
Several  I  have  met,  have  protested  to  me  that  they  were  al- 
ways opposed  to  the  secession  movement,  and  were  rejoiced 
at  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  present  political  status^ 
and  hoped  to  see  the  Union  made  stronger  than  ever.  The 
Democrats  are  not  as  well  advanced  in  loyalty  as  this.  They 
cannot  conceal  their  sense  of  defeat.  They  are  generally 
silent,  often  angry  and  defiant  when  in  a  position  to  speak 
their  minds.  Of  course,  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  this 
temper,  and  especially  among  the  men  who  have  been  in  the 
actual  conflicts  of  the  war.  The  women  of  this  party  betray, 
or,  rather  openly  and  somewhat  exultantly  announce,  the  sen- 
timent which  it  is  manifest  is  most  indulged  by  the  discon- 
tented rebels  at  home.  They  mutter  their  hatred  of  the  Yan- 
kees on  the  streets,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  public  saloon  of 
the  hotel,  with  but  little  caution  against  being  overheard. 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  31,  1865. —    *     *    *    ^  formerly 

of  Elk  Ridge,  in  Maryland,  called  with  his  wife  so  see  us.  I 
found  him  well  informed  on  the  condition  of  the  freed  negroes, 
and  well  inclined  to  aid  the  Government  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  He  told  me  that  these  poor  creatures 
were  often  treated  by  the  planters  with  great  injustice  ;  and  he 
confirmed  the  impression  I  had  derived  from  my  fellow-pas- 
senger on  the  Ida  Handy,  of  the  settled  purpose  of  many  to 
oppress  them.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  cases  on  the  river, 
in  which  planters  engaged  negroes  even  as  high  as  thirty  dol- 
lars a  tnonth,  with  the  condition  to  pay  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  furnish  them  food  and  clothing,  and 
deduct  the  amount  at  which  these  are  valued,  out  of  the  sum 
due  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.      When  the  time  of  settle- 
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ment  came,  the  laborers  found  themselves  brought  into  debt, 
instead  of  having  wages  to  receive.  This,  he  said,  was  brought 
about  by  charging  every  thing  at  exorbitant  rates  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance :  pork  at  40  cents  a  pound ;  and  whiskey  (which  was  sup- 
plied bountifully)  at  $2.50  a  bottle, — whiskey  which  did  not 
cost  $1.00  a  gallon !  He  said  he  was  ashamed  to  recount 
such  facts,  but  they  were  too  significant  of  the  cause  of  the 
disorganized  labor  of  the  country,  to  be  concealed." 

By  way  oi  finale  to  these  sketches  of  a  characteristic  ex- 
perience in  this  region  of  the  country,  still  rent  and  ravaged 
by  the  late  civil  war,  after  describing  his  arrangements  for  the 
voyage  to  Cuba,  and  their  departure,  he  thus  vividly  portrays 

A    Week  on  the  Bar, 

On  board  the  Morning  Star  2X  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Jan.  9,  1866. — ^While  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  the  third,  I  felt  a  sense  of  gradually  retarded  mo- 
tion in  the  keel,  which  brought  the  exclamation  to  my  lips : 
"  We  are  aground  in  the  mud  !"  It  was  a  curious  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  body  sliding  with  its  natural  momentum  into 
a  yielding  bank  that  gave  no  sudden  resistance,  no  shock,  or 
unpleasant  disturbance,  but  which,  in  a  few  seconds  brought 
the  invading  force  to  a  state  of  rest.  We  all  felt  it,  and  it  re- 
quired no  announcement  to  assure  us  that  we  were  fast  upon 
the  "  Bar."  Upon  going  on  deck,  we  perceived  a  large  ship 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  behind  us,  fast  as  ourselves.  It 
seems  that  she  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  and  in  our  attempt  to  pass  her,  we  had  deflected 
from  our  proper  course,  and  were  caught  on  the  bank,  about 
half-way  between  this  vessel  and  a  conspicuous  buoy  set  up  to 
mark  the  spot  where  George  Hollins,  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
had  ingloriously  sunk  his  iron-clad  ram,  after  being  whipped 
by  a  little  squadron  under  the  command  of  Craven,  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  Rebellion.  I  think  Hollins's  vessel  was 
called,  probably  as  a  nickname,  the  Mud  Turtle.  Every  one 
will  remember  his  gasconading  account  of  this  exploit,  pub 
lished  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  before  our  capture  of  that 
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city,  and  the  ridiculous  comment  upon  it,  which  the  sinking  of 
his  ship,  and  his  own  flight  soon  afterward  supplied.  It  was 
between  these  two — the  sunken  Mud  Turtle  and  our  stranded 
neighbor — ^that  we  were  forced  into  an  unwelcome  cradle. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  a  little  cold, — cold  enough  for  a  good 
fire  in  the  saloon,  and  for  a  great-coat  on  the  deck, — but  pleas- 
ant and  bright.     Soon  a  norther  set  in,  altogether  unmistak- 
able.    The  wind  was  fresh  from  the  north,  and  the  weather- 
wise  on  board,  all  said  it  was  undoubtedly  good  for  three  days. 
Then  again,  the  captain  and  pilot  assured  lis  that  this  wind 
blew  the  water  off  the  bar,  and  we  had  no  hope  of  extrication 
as  long  as  it  lasted ;  so  we  resigned  ourselves  cheerfully  to 
our  fate,  and  made  the  best  of  it.     With  this  temper,  our  little 
community  became  quite  happy.    The  scenery  had  something 
attractive  for  my  eye.     The  great  river  upon  which  we  had  al- 
ready travelled  fourteen  hundred  miles,  was  here  poured  into 
the  ocean  over  a  broad  but  well-defined  channel,  which  separ- 
rated  into  three  divisions  or  forks,  was  marked  by  long  and 
narrow  strips  of  low,  sedgy,  marshy  land,  projecting  far  into 
the  sea.     Ours  was  the  main  pass,  and  we  could  see  its  full 
extent.     The  Southern  Pass  was  barely  definable  to  our  eyes 
by  the  low  streak  of  land  lying  far  off  in  the  direction  of  Tex- 
as.    The  Pass  TOutre  lay  north  of  us,  more  distinct,  but  still 
too  far  off  to  be  described  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  a  spit 
of  land  visible  on  the  northern  horizon.     Immediately  around 
us,  and  on  our  right  and  left,  the  sunken  shores  were  broken 
into  small  sand  banks  and  islets,  some  of  them  bare,  others 
covered  with  long  grass  or  cane  (I  suppose),  and  most  of  them 
marked  by  the  driftwood  that  projected  out  of  the  mud,  near 
the  water-line.     Everywhere  along  this  line  of  slimy  coast,  we 
saw  troops  of  pelicans,  herons,  gulls,  ducks,  and  other  fowl  of 
the  sea.     I  imagine  this  to  be  a  pretty  accurate  representation 
of  the  site  of  Venice,  before  the  fishermen  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 
It  was  one  of  the  amusing  fancies  of  our  sojourn  here,  to  pro- 
ject the  New  Venice,  which  some  centuries  hence  may  be 
rearing  its  palaces  on  this  watery  base. 
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'n»ete  i«  just  bdure  us,  a  bark,  a  sleamer  that  some  weeks 
i|pD  »ljuck  (in  Hnlliiu's  Mud  Tuitle  and  sunk  in  a  few  inlniites, 
pJuckD}',  juit  before  she  got  over  the  bar ;  and  she  tion  lies 
hst  in  ihu  mud  swnk  lo  btr  bends  and  leaving  her  deck  dij, 
fH  wfak^  we  DOW  find  a  number  of  persons, — busy,  1  suppose, 
k  getting  awsy  her  caigo  and  equipments.  This  wreck  we 
^tOinw  as  llie  nucless  or  central  point  of  our  future  cit}-.  ll 
■  a  Kttle  tantalbnig  lo  us  lo  know  that  otir  present  resting 
n  two  lengths  of  our  ship  from  the  onter 

^^^^^r^ c  very  d«ti  officers  to  our  ship.    The  cap- 

I  ^^^B^**^  QnidL — i»  a  modest,  sensible  and  polite  gen- 
nJBTi^B  auncti  HBivefsal  este«m  both  for  his  professionil 
and  p*-— -*  CMrileBBE.  Kkh,  the  first  mate,  is  a  New  Eng- 
land maa  of  n»  qnai^,  well  educated  and  self-reliant,  and 
^a&f  «B|«»JgL  SeMra,  our  purser,  is  a  good  fellow,  very 
'  ~~  'e  sleward,  worthy  of  all  trust.    The 

b  is  a  sii^lar  (act  that  when  E.  anil 
ca  ■S$T.  with  Comstock,  in  the  Billk, 
JIsTT.  the  safwardcss,  inTict«l  cur  psrticular  notice  bv  her 
art;%~;n  aati  fci=<iaess  :  lai  that  she  is  now  in  the  same  poa- 
6.C.  w^i  -i«  stssi  cirss,  io  The  Morning  Star.  !t  is  also 
o=rj,-cs  -^f  ^iK  ii«:  Lichr  Franklin  left  us  in  Baltimore,— 
»  ^;-s  i.>;  -oiK  i  mwi  bt  eta  bouse, — to  go  on  her  voyage  to 
V  i.-jv.— ill  -icrti  v~.»P^  Horn,  she  had  Maty  with  her,  and  we 
-!i;;-  >;  b~T  t.  "-■»■■«  ^:ii  jr  I-Mfc"  F  "s  movements  after  her  de- 

ly^  pr^r.icn.  Tun  3>  ^-t  widmat  interest  The  norther 
H.j'WS  ■ji':a/li)i  w.j-i.ia:  flw  *%n  ot  chai^  through  the  whole 
»-^k,  l/ii'  ti,':  weaibsr  s  xmc^tily  cfear,  and  we  find  our  as- 
5ociaii'-ns  v<rry  pSeaiisa-  I^  ^^  "S  p«ofound!y  at  rest,  and 
wtf  fcavc.  coriseq-jeciiy.  d,--  sM-isAaeiS-     Vie  make,  also,  new 

frreryl?.     The  B s  sjt  r«cfc  «  refloed  life;  and  there 

jjf  se-\"enl  other  asreeab!*  cvcasM^ioos  in  oor  little  domain. 
An"**:  E!*ese  «e  end  a  geatSetom  who  Hwes  part  of  his  time 
m  N'e«  Vork  and  pan  in  Cuba. — Mr.  J —  B — .     It  was  an  un- 
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expected  coincidence  to  find  him  on  board,  as  C —  had  told  me, 
in  New  York,  that  I  might  find  him  in  Havana,  and  recom- 
mending him  warmly  to  our  regard,  requested  me  to  hunt  him 
up  and  use  his  (C/s)  name  for  an  introduction.  Upon  this 
foundation  we  have  made  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  with  the 
promise  of  profit  from  it  hereafter.  I  find  that  we  have  on 
board  a  detachment  of  about  sixty  colored  soldiers  of  various 
regiments,  who  are  just  dismissed  from  the  hospital  in  New 
Orleans,  and  who  are  now  about  being  sent  to  Pennsylvania 
to  be  discharged  and  paid  off.  Among  these,  some  are  quite 
sick  with  chronic  dysentery.  I  take  some  of  the  weakest  of 
these  in  charge,  so  far  as  to  engage  kind  attention  to  them 
from  the  steward,  and  to  get  them  more  suitable  provisions 
than  their  rations.  Every  morning  when  we  come  on  deck, 
we  are  amused  to  find  an  additional  fellow-sufferer  with  our- 
selves, in  the  occasional  ship  which  daily  gets  on  the  bar,  and 
sticks  there  long  enough  to  give  us  a  little  of  that  amiable 
amusement  which  comes  from  seeing  a  neighbor  in  distress. 
Some  mornings  we  have  such  a  congregation  of  these  unfortu- 
nates as  to  raise  an  illusion  that  our  New  Venice  is  already 
begun,  and  that  her  docks  are  already  crowded  with  shipping. 
It  is  something  of  a  trial  to  our  equanimity,  however,  to  see 
these  little  fleets  gradually  working  out  of  their  trouble,  and 
leaving  us  still  here  to  watch  their  receding  volumes  of  smoke 
as  they  move  off,  both  seaward  and  up  the  river.  But  we  walk 
our  deck,  enjoy  the  weather,  have  excellent  fare  four  times  a 
day,  and  a  game  of  Bazique  every  evening, — not  so  bad  after 
all! 

We  have  encountered  one  quite  serious  drawback.  Poor 
Kate — Martha's  maid — was  taken  with  a  chill  on  the  next 
day  after  our  coming  on  board,  and  this  has  been  followed  by 
a  low  fever  that  prevailed  all  the  week.  Luckily,  I  find  a 
French  physician  on  board,  Doctor  Lefebre,  to  whom  I  apply 
for  assistance,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  our  service  with  the 
kindest  interest.  He  watches  our  patient  every  hour,  and  as 
there  is  a  good  medicine  chest  aboard,  he  is  enabled  to  treat 
19* 


MMMg  ■wun  «pnM  tte  «tBa»  «  Ibry,  ibe  stewaidess, 
lift*  ibiBka/Miv  Ac  «lii  »  ^bie  1  dn^  as  feeding  die 
4i^n^  «ad  «l»  iteirfaK  l«q»  *c  <faoac  who  belieres  in 
ttoivJMca  ln>liMd,eaDMai^«  «k  aiext » protect  his pi- 
tiKMftMBMafy^fac^PTPwpwMi-kMJhcr  steallhysop- 
pty  of  wups  and  MsBk&HB  *r  laihn.  Tbe  docloc  a^ 
limi|N>  Kniiliih  in  thoe  wrf^ji^  ^  » le  kas  not  come  to  a 
iktiiutc  KtllcBient  of  fait  p^ank.  he  »s  to  E.  and  M^ 
"  ftLU}'  Diiul  Ml  heal,— if  he  hoK  iriA  A  bv  huit-^na  food 
w  j»)unl,  it  inflame  hi*  slaawft;  nn  la3le,3^]-es-^niel 
fcf  hilB  bcuL"  Very  ludky  tir  EJlQ  *b  Doctor  Lefebrc  hap- 
fen»  to  be  Abuud.  Poor  Mate,  As  b  so  tenderhearted 
«ik1  »)«pathMk,  dUtresses  hesdf  pa^  at  this  iooi^wnucK; 
lickBM^  and  trnoes  Katy  aa  gently  snd  onceasii^h',  nigbt 
ml  ikgh  a»  if  dK  girl  was  ber  sister ;  and  £^  who  is  never 
UlriW  »«  evetybody  else  so,  is  distiuiKd  and  dig- 
it Ae  cinnot  relie\'c  M,  by  sharing  her  watch.  The 
;t  li^t  one.  the  doctor  says,  and  shows  no  symptoms 
\(i'  ji  lUogWVus  kind. 

Wo  hj«  had  half  a  dozen  tugs  at  us,  but  as  yet  with  no 
M:. !  ivsuJi  thm  If  p«  us  a  list  to  larboard  and  drag  us 
litv-ic!  :n^'  th^  ""•'^-  '^y  ^^^  ^^y  ™"^  <"^  without  material 
t-h.iJ\s>.\  1"V-  »iih.t  blo*^  persistently  from  the  north,  in  de- 
Ti^iiiiv  *■«!"  *'--  t'*'-'^i'i"!i^'^'-i.  to  the  contrary,  and  directly  in  the 
nvih  .m'  "fn:  :V  •''"'■'*  -iifinus  to  be  its  long-established  habit, 
arni  ajr«i;-,>:  *>«>  »i'J<. '"  'bese  parts,  of  its  respectable  de- 
]v%-imfn]  Rts  wv"  JW?  J^l  rwoartably  good-natured,  and  be- 
hflv.-  .■»)r^\'»  S,*  *  vAiaHMny  of  philosophers.  One  of  our 
.•...■-.  •,f,\  IS  t-ATv"*!^  '  '*''  '•i*  notice  some  slight  munnurs 
A,  -Iv  Tj'-isi^  (ix  *^.  V««r  c«"  t«v\  everr  loorDing,  and  an  oc- 
c^'.in^  jromsi^'v.  ir.'^tt  *  K«  W  jet  up  a  card  to  censure  Mr. 
"'v'-vnM  ;v  «if.)s  «;  N'f^t^feMK.foro^-erloadingdie  ves- 
,«f.  ft!^-'  iv  s»m*>  ttl*  ]r««»ses.    Tbey  all  subside  in  a 
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short  time,  and  are  merged  in  the  kind  feelings  we  all  have  for 
Captain  Quick  and  his  officers.  But  there  is  one  man  more 
testy  than  the  rest,  who,  on  the  fifth  day,  swears  he  won't  stand 
it,  and  actually  has  his  baggage  transferred  the  next  morning 
to  the  Costa  Rica,  a  large  steamer  which  has  been  on  the 
bar  for  two  days,  about  a  hundred  yards  or  so  distant  fi*om  us, 
and  which  is  bound  up  to  New  Orleans.  Our  fretful  com- 
rade is  convinced  that  she  will  get  off  and  take  him  back  to 
New  Orleans  in  time  to  be  transferred  to  the  next  Havana 
packet,  and  enable  him  to  come  down  the  river  and  arrive  at 
his  destination  before  we  shall  get  away  from  here.  So  off  he 
goes  in  a  pet,  and  we  all  laugh  at  his  hopes  for  the  future. 
This  is  one  of  our  items  of  news  to  keep  us  alive  during  the 
morning ;  and  as  each  day  shqws  us  the  Costa  Rica  in  her 
muddy  cradle,  still  quiet  and  submissive,  we  wonder  if  our  de- 
parted friend  begins  to  repent,  and,  if  he  does,  will  his  pride 
allow  him  to  come  back  to  us.  I  am  pretty  sure  he  is  sorry 
enough,  but  that  he  wonU  come.  I  utter  this  opinion  to  a 
group  of  quidnuncs  with  the  gravity  due  to  so  profound  an 
observation  of  human  nature. 

Sunday  comes,  a  beautiful,  mild  day.  We  must  have  the 
church  service,  and  Captain  Quick  being  diffident,  comes  to 
me,  as  the  oldest  and  most  proper  person  on  board,  to  ask 
me  to  officiate  in  this  duty,  which  I  readily  consent  to  do. 
We  have  some  dozen  of  our  passengers  of  the  English  church, 
— the  rest  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, — none  of  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, come  into  the  saloon  to  unite  with  us  in  this  worship. 
A  reading-desk  is  improvised  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  a 
box  inverted  and  covered  with  our  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  a  chair  converted  into  a  prie-dieu.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  done  this,  but  I  believe  I  perform  my  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all — certainly,  with  reverence  and  sincere  pur- 
pose. About  noon  of  this  day,  Sunday,  we  find  the  norther 
freshening  again,  after  it  had  almost  come  to  an  end.  The 
captain  determines  to  make  a  new  effort  with  the  tugs.  This 
he  does  in  the  evening,  but  without  effect.     Monday  he  talks 
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of  (elegrapbiag  up  xo  New  Orleans  for  lighters  to  be  sent  to 
tt.  Bm  ««  wail  another  da]'.  On  Tuesday  dt^  captain 
takes  Ibe  bo«  and  with  ooe  of  our  fellow-passengers,  sets  off 
lo  dw  (desraph  station  at  the  iight-housc,  some  two  hours'  sail 
'H-**-*,  to  4eqMtch  a  demand  for  help.  ^Ve  all  go  to  din- 
ner It  dtfCC  The  captain  has  not  yet  returned,  Wiiie  *t 
six  at  tabic,  Mxne  one  fmin  the  deck  rushes  to  the  companioo- 
way  and  shouts  down  lo  us :  "  We  are  off,  the  ship's  afloal !" 
We  don't  believe  it, — think  this  is  some  wild  enthusiast,  de- 
ccivetl  by  his  wtsbes.  Several  run  up  the  steps  to  see  br 
thcnuclves,  I  amoi^  the  rest.  The  slitp  is  in  full  motion,ynv 
1^  tkt  Mtr,  snd  slandii^  seaward.  We  have  rounds  of  ap- 
platisc,  clapping  of  hands.  She  has  "  brought  down  Ihe 
tmuse."  ,\fter  dinner  we  are.  all  on  deck.  We  glide  slowly 
txHind  and  round  waiting  for  the  captain.  We  think  of  our 
misguidcd  Griend  in  the  Costa  Rica,  which  is  still  on  the  bar. 
It  is  &un(lo«it.  or  iwar  it,  when  the  captain  arrives.  He  did 
not  bcliex-e  that  we  wtrc  really  free  until  he  came  within  a 
few  miles  of  us.  It  was  so  unexpected,  so  little  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  All  our  tugs  did  nothing,  but  the  water  came  in 
from  ihe  Gulf,  -ipparently,  against  all  rule,  and  lifted  us  out  of 
our  beil.  So  now  we  are  in  a  fair  way  for  Havana.  An  hour's 
progress  shows  us  thii  the  wind  has  changed,  and  this  moved 
the  volume  of  water  on  the  bar  before  the  change  reached  us 
in  the  air.  We  have  a  headwind  and  a  rough,  chopping  sea." 
The  approach  to  Havana ;  the  street  scenes,  vehicles, 
population,  ice  f.ictor)-,  bospiialitics  and  economics  are  very 
clearly  and  carefully  delineated  ;  but  they  are  too  familiar  for 
quotation  ;  wc  have  a  bull  and  cock  fight  noted,  in  all  their 
peculiar  details ;  and  the  modus  operandi  of  a  great  segar 
factorj-  minutely  re\-ealed :  "  after  we  had  goiie  through  the 
establishment,"  says  his  journal,  noting  a  courteous  custoio, 
"  and  returned  to  the  ofBce  where  we  had  first  entered,  we 
were  surprised  by  the  compliment  of  a  presentation  to  each 
one  of  our  party,  including  our  servant,  of  a  roll  of  one  hun- 
dred cigaroiles,  put  up  in  the  usual  style,  and  having  our  names 
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respectively  done  in  colored  lithograph  on  the  wrapper ; 
each  roll  was  adorned  with  a  picture  of  national  costume  or 
local  subjects."  They  experienced  much  kindness  and  visited 
different  parts  of  the  island,  enjoying  the  soft  warm  climate, 
examining  estates,  and  finding  a  novel  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  tropical  scenery  and  vegetation.  Having  a  special 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Captain-General,  whose  name 
subsequently  became  so  well-known  in  connection  with  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  then  fomenting,  Mr.  Kennedy 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  dinner  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  this  functionary,  and  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Seward, 
which  happened  to  occur  during  his  stay  : 

Havana,  January  ii,  i866.^-The  first  impression  made 
on  me,  as  I  pass  through  the  narrow  streets  and  under  the 
great  arcades,  is  that  I  have  landed  in  Algiers  or  Constanti- 
nople. Every  thing  is  thoroughly  foreign.  The  architecture 
is  Moorish  ;  the  bright  colors,  the  low  buildings,  varied  with 
many  structures  quite  majestic  in  breadth  and  height ;  the 
high  balconies,  the  tile  roofs,  the  universal  absence  of  any 
show  of  wood  in  the  exterior  of  the  house,  except  the  great 
doors  and  shutters,  and  the  invariable  grating  of  the  windows 
with  iron  bars,  all  these  are  so  entirely  un-American^  in  our 
sense,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  landed  in  Gibraltar,  or  on  the 
Morocco  coast,  among  a  people  who  had  grown  old  under 
the  influence  of  centuries  of  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust 
and  too  inveterate  in  custom  to  attempt  any  step  in  the  path- 
way of  modem  progress.  Another  foreign  feature  is  exhibited 
in  the  uncouth  and  oppressive  harness  of  the  poor  little 
horses  that  are  driven  through  the  streets  under  loads  that 
seem  to  crush  them  to  the  earth.  There  is  an  expression  of 
weariness  and  pain  in  these  patient  beasts  that  goes  to  the 
heart  and  gives  a  stranger  an  unpleasant  conviction  of  the 
-  habitual  aind  unconscious  cruelty  of  the  people. 

Havana,  January  20,  1866. — If  I  were  asked  after  my 
observation  of  a  week,  what  are  the  most  characteristic  occu- 
pations of  the  busy  world  of  Havana,  I  would  say — ist,  res- 
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taurants ;  2d,  barber-shops ;  3d,  cigar  shops ;  4th,  tailors ;  5th, 
retailers  of  ladies*  wear  in  lawns,  cambrics,  pen  as  and  mus- 
lins. After  these  come  the  heavy  business  of  commerce, 
situated  along  the  front  of  the  harbor.  On  Wednesday  dur- 
ing this  week,  I  called  at  the  Palace  to  present  my  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Captain-General.  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Minor,  our  Consul,  that  Ceneral  Dulce  was  very  easy  of  access, 
and  that  my  presentation  needed  not  to  be  formal — all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  go  to  the  Secretario  Politico  and  make 
known  my  purpose.  I  accordingly  asked  for  him  and  was 
shown  into  his  office,  in  an  entresol  opening  on  the  court- 
yard to  the  right  of  the  great  entrance.  On  reaching  this 
exterior,  I  found  several  persons  waiting  at  the  door.  I 
passed  these  and  entered  an  ante-chamber,  where  several 
clerks  were  seated  at  their  desks.  I  said :  "  I  wish  to  see 
the  Secretary."  They  all  understood  enough  of  my  French 
to  point  me  towards  an  inner  room,  and  to  give  me  some 
instruction  in  Spanish,  which  left  me  as  wise  as  when  I  came 
in.  I  passed  on,  a  second  chamber  with  clerks  as  before. 
I  approached  one  with  my  card.  "  Do  me  the  kindness 
to  give  this  to  the  Secretary,"  I  said  in  French.  He 
understood  my  card,  if  not  my  language,  and  took  it  into 
another  room,  from  which  I  heard  a  conversation  going  on  in 
Spanish  between  the  Secretary  and  some  visitors.  Presently 
a  gentleman  appeared  at  the  door  of  this  room,  who  bowed 
very  civilly  and  asked  me  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
to  come  in.  I  presented  my  letter  from  my  friend  Phelps, 
saying  that  I  had  come  to  make  my  respects  to  Son  Ex- 
cellence le  Capitaine-General,  and  to  deliver  that  letter. 
The  Secretary  took  it,  read  it,  bowed,  and  said  he  would 
immediately  place  it  in  General  Dulce's  hands.  He  added 
that  the  Captain-General  was  not  very  well,  and  it  was  doubtful 
if  he  could  receive  me  to-day.  "I  would  not  incommode  . 
him,  I  would  call  some  other  day  !" — "  Oh !  no,  sir,  wait, 
I  will  see  him."  I  took  Mr.  Seward's  card,  which  he  had 
given  me   in   New  York,  with   a   brief  introduction   written 
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upon  it,  and  told  the  Secretary  that  Mr.  S.  had  desired  me  to 
present  that  with  his  respects.  I  begged  him,  therefore,  to  give 
it  to  the  Captain-General  with  my  letter. 

He  left  me  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  Cap- 
tain-Generars  compliments,  and  the  expression  of  his  wish  to 
see  me.  I  asked  the  Secretary  if  the  Captain-General  spoke 
English.  "  No."  Nor  French  ?  "  No,  nothing  but  Spanish." 
"  It  is  unfortunate  !  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  he  in 
French,  so  taking  a  little  winding-stair  from  the  entresol  to 
the  floor  above,  we  emerged  upon  a  broad  corridor  that  open- 
ed upon  a  suite  of  very  large  apartments,  handsomely  fur- 
nished in  the  style  of  the  country,  and  all  paved  with  marble. 
We  entered  one  saloon  some  sixty  feet,  I  should  say,  in  length, 
by  twenty  in  breadth.  There  were  four  gentlemen  walking 
abreast  toward  the  upper  end.  They  turned  round  as  soon  as 
we  entered,  and  one  of  them  advancing  in  front  of  the  others, 
approached  me  with  a  kind  regard,  while  the  Secretary  intro- 
duced me  to  him  as  the  Captain-General.  The  Captain-Gen- 
eral Jeft  his  party,  and  invited  me  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa  where 
I  sat  beside  him,  with  the  Secretary  at  my  left  hand.  Our 
conversation  was  conducted  in  French  on  my  part,  and  inter- 
preted in  Spanish  by  the  Secretary,  answered  in  Spanish,  and 
brought  to  me  by  the  same  aid  in  French.  The  Secretary 
spoke  no  English,  although  he  told  me  he  could  read  the  lan- 
guage. The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour.  The  Captain-Gen- 
eral was  very  cordial  and  kind.  I  told  him  I  was  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washington, 
to  express  to  him  the  grateful  emotion  with  which  our  Govern- 
ment had  received  his  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  This,  of  course,  was  received  by  him  with  the 
gravity  due  to  the  reference  to  such  a  subject.  He  sympathized 
very  deeply  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  loss 
of  so  distinguished  and  so  beloved  a  President,  and  he  was 
struck  with  horror  at  the  dreadful  crime  of  his  assassination. 
In  a  moment  afterwards  we  came  to  lighter  topics,  and  our 
countenances  had  all  resumed  their  proper  cheerftilness.    I  then 


»  irnJTTJ  t  TTwrEK  2iBOTig  the  blands 
i.t:r-si.-v«  x-  xi'ie  i  list  here  in  con- 
-\a.-ciin-o>in«r3i  i"  h*  had  receiiwi 
i;  siiu  "k  i*i.  4j>i  ti^icted  him  here 
L  i;n^-  "vaers  ie  w.-icii  sav  in  Ha- 
'Aiiii  jJt;  3'  auii  VfTTi  his  gaest ; 
<:  i;£  iim  i3>;>»  i:  t  bejni  any  thiig 
Z  TT.TiTisii!;  :j^  iuv  £i"  I  [gained  any 
\jxrii  Jtinssii  isii  so  we  ended  our 


.  .1  jii?  -.Tn-^rsucco.  I  c.ipc«>ed  to  say 
.■■'J  juc  1  1:^  "■'■^  i  vise  w  l^  Quista, 
,'  i^i.-.',  «;ic;^  it  rsssci^i  in.  d*e  summer, 
.'-  liijv-T.  r.- mitidi  ae  iiamedtneiy 
.  it'  ii:ti  iii;  it.--f  3-'  ;ike  possession  of 
t  It  C4ijit  I  ■"Cinii  aai  it  verr  pleas- 
>^MUi!<i  ^-•ntciiBKnc   wabdtt   ruber  stu- 
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tied  me,  and  which  I  met,  as  he  doubtless  intended  I  should, 
by  thanking  him  for  the  kindness  of  such  a  friendly  offer, 
adding  the  expression  of  my  regret,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  avail  myself  of  it.  Before  we  parted,  he  wished  to 
know  if  I  would  not  do  him  the  honor  to  dine  with  him  at 
some  day  when  his  health  would  permit  him  to  ask  of  me  that 
gratification ;  to  which  I  replied  I  should  be  very  happy  to  enjoy 
that  pleasure.     "  I  will  hold  you  to  your  promise  very  soon." 

Havana,  Jan.  27, 1866. — Mr.  Seward  had  arrived  on  Sat- 
urday, and  was  to  spend  only  three  days,  and  this  was  a  dinner 
offered  to  him  by  General  Dulce,  the  Captain-General.  Fred- 
erick Seward  and  his  wife  and  her  sister  accompanied  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  They  were  in  the  frigate  De  Soto,  Captain 
Walker,  and  had  been  making  a  circuit  round  the  islands,  St. 
Thomas,  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  and  were  on  their  return 
to  the  United  States. 

When  K  and  I  called  on  Saturday  morning  at  Mrs.  Al- 
my's,  where  they  had  got  rooms,  to  see  them,  they  were  all 
abroad,  and  it  was  not  until  Evening,  when  we  repeated  our  call, 
that  we  found  them.  Mr.  S.  was  looking  very  well,  although 
having  a  strong  mark  on  his  right  lower  jaw  of  the  terrible 
wound  made  by  the  brutal  rebel  who  sought  to  assassinate  him. 
Frederick  had  also  received  great  benefit  from  his  voyage, 
and  was  apparently  completely  restored  to  health.  There  was, 
at  both  hours' of  our  visit,  a  crowd  of  persons,  Cubans,  I  sup- 
pose (as  they  are  said  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  demon- 
strate their  respect  for  the  United  States,  and  also  their  hope 
from  that  quarter),  in  the  entrance  to  the  hotel,  and  press- 
ing up  stairs,  to  get  a  bow,  if  no  more,  from  our  Premier. 
I  told  Mr.  S.  what  interest  the  Captain-General  expressed  to 
me,  in  his  visit  to  the  island,  and  his,  the  Captain's,  wish, 
that  Mr.  S.  would  remain  here  for  some  days,  which  I  also 
recommended  to  him,  if  he  could  properly  give  himself  the 
time.  But  Mr.  S.,  as  he  said,  was  obliged  to  get  back  to 
Washington,  where  matters  of  business  were  now  lurging  his 
return. 
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The  dinner  on  Monday  was  an  occasion  of  great  state. 
I  happened  to  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  just  at 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Seward,  Frederick,  and  Mr.  Minor, 
our  American  Consul,  alighted,  and  I  followed  them  up  to 
the  drawing-room.  Here  were  already  assembled  a  large 
number  of  guests,  I  should  say  about  sixty ;  an  assemblage 
of  exceedingly  dignified  and  really  striking  persons.  Among 
them  I  noticed  many  officers,  military  and  naval,  in  splendid 
uniforms,  and  prominent  in  the  group,  the  Captain-General, 
with  richly-embroidered  blue  coat,  garnished  with  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  conspicuous  also  for  the  broad  red  ribbon  across  the 
breast.  He  received  me  with  great  courtesy^  and  his  Sec- 
retary, or  friend  for  the  occasion,  M.  Isnaga,  who  speaks 
English  very  well,  by  his  direction  introduced  me  to  a  num- 
ber of  dignitaries  around  him  ;  to  Admiral  Herrera,  to  Gen- 
eral   ,  the  commander  of  the  troops  here,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the   city.   Signer ,  a  very  handsome  man.     Mr. 

Seward  and  his  son  were  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the 
company,  and  everybody  was  presented  to  them.  Captain 
Walker  also,  of  the  De  Soto,  attracted  attention,  of  which  he 
was  well  worthy,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  our  naval  men. 

The  Captain-General  put  me  under  charge  of  M.  Isnaga, 
and  we  were  invited  into  the  dining-room,  a  large  saloon  very 
splendidly  set  off  *by  the  dinner-table  which  was  loaded  with  rich 
plate,  beautiful  porcelain  and  a  fine  display  of  flowers.  The 
Captain-General — Marquis  ^f  Castel  Florete,  to  give  him  his 
proper  title — sat  in  the  middle  seat  of  the  side  of  the  table, 
with  Admiral  Herrera  immediately  opposite  to  him.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  placed  upon  his  right,  I  upon  his  left,  with  Mr.  Is- 
naga next  to  me.  On  the  admiral's  right  was  Captain  Walker ; 
— some  Spanish  naval  officer,  perhaps,  or  general,  for  I  did  not 
know  the  difference,  on  his  left.  Our  consul,  Mr.  Minor,  was 
next  to  Mr.  Seward.  The  dinner  was  unexceptionable,  every 
thing  admirable,  and  its  general  aspect  very  brilliant.  It  had 
also  the  recommendation  of  being  short.  The  Captain-Gteneral 
is  in  delicate  health,  and  neither  eats  or  drinksto  the  soberest 
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measure  of  a  festival.  I  observed  that  he  refused  almost  every 
dish  and  confined  himself  to  what  was  specially  furnished  him, 
— a  thin  rice  soup  and  very  little  meat  We  had  some  fine 
l%ht  wines,  one  round  only  of  champagne,  and  some  very 
delicious  but  very  short-lived  sherry.  I  think  that  was  all. 
Our  host  rose  to  his  feet  as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  the  des- 
sert, and  made  a  speech  in  Spanish  which  I  could  only  trans- 
late so  far  as  to  perceive  that  it  referred  in  complimentary 
terms  to  Mr.  Seward.  M.  Isnaga  rose  and  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  English,  in  a  conversational  tone,  to  Mr.  S. 
Whilst  he  was  struggling  through  his  task,  Mr.  S.  whispered 
to  me  that  he  would  reply  to  the  governor's  speech  with  ref- 
erence to  our  government,  but  that  I  must  speak  for  him  in  the 
personal  reference  to  himself.  Mr.  Seward  then  rose  and 
made  an  excellent  speech,  in  which  he  managed  with  great  tact, 
to  speak  of  Spain,  her  queen,  and  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  both,  with  his  usual  address.  M.  Isnaga  was  again 
called  into  requisition  to  turn  all  this  into  Spanish  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  company,  which  he  did  very  well.  Then  came  a 
speech  from  the  admiral,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  one 
word,  and  which  was  not  translated ;  whereupon  I  took  the  floor 
and  gave  the  company  about  as  much  edification  as  the  ad- 
miral had  given  us.  What  I  said  particularly  concerned  Mr. 
Seward.  I  spoke  specially  in  reply  to  the  compliments  to  him. 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  admiral  had  been  saying  some- 
thing in  commendation  of  our  navy. 

The  Cambre,  Matanzas,  Feb.  23,  1866. — On  this  ridge  of 
the  Cambre  is  a  sugar  plantation,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Matanzas.  Don  Cosme  had  his  volante  to  add  to  our  convey- 
ance, and  he  took  us  to  this  estate,  and  brought  us  into  the 
House  or  Quinta,  where  he  produced  a  lunch  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  Here  we  visited  the  grinding  mill  and  saw 
the  negroes  at  work, — no  better  off  in  any  respect  than  the 
mules  that  were  harnessed  to  the  beam  that  turned  the  mill. 
All  work  together,  cattle  and  negroes,  under  the  same  crack  of 
the  whip,  and  the  overseer  stalked  about  the  scene  of  labor 
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with  a  sword  girded  around  his  waist,  the  most  sullen  and  in- 
compressible of  despots.  One  poor,  meagre,  feeble  and  deject- 
ed woman, — apparently  a  mother  of  a  family, — some  fifty 
years  old, — was  toiling  in  a  most  laborious  task  of  gathering 
the  cane,  which  lay  in  heaps  near  the  mill,  in  armfiils,  and  tak- 
ing them  up  several  steps  to  the  hopper  of  the  mill  and  throw- 
ing them  in  to  feed  the  grinding.  It  was  a  heavy  weight  which 
exacted  a  painful  stooping  to  the  ground  and  toilsome  ascent 
of  the  steps, — and  all  this  she  was  doing  without  cessation, 
and  burdened  with  an  iron  band  around  her  waist  fi^om  which 
was  suspended  a  chain  of  several  pounds  weight,  the  lower 
end  of  which  was  attached  to  her  ankle  by  a  ring.  This,  I 
suppose,  was  a  punishment  for  some  offence,  perhaps  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  which  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  crimes  a 
slave  can  commit ;  or  it  may  have  been  for  too  slow  work  and 
love  of  rest,  which  an  overseer  regards  as  a  most  heinous  and 
unnatural  proclivity  in  the  negro.  The  poor  woman's  counte- 
nance expressed  her  anguish,  but  expressed  it  in  vain,  and  to 
a  taskmaker  whose  heart  was  stone.  We  visited  the  quarters 
of  these  poor  wretches.  There  was  a  stone  wall  some  ten  feet 
high,  enclosing  a  square  of  about  an  acre.  The  entrance  to 
this  was  a  large  iron-barred  gate  or  grille,  through  which  we 
could  look  into  the  enclosure.  This  was  opened,  and  we  were 
admitted.  The  space  within  was  dreary  and  dismal,  without 
a  tree  or  shrub,  not  even  grass.  There  was  a  stone  or  brick 
furnace  in  the  centre  which  supplied  the  means  of  boiling  food 
in  a  large  cauldron  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  cooking  uten- 
sil. Here,  I  suppose,  the  corn,  or  whatever  provision  was  giv- 
en, was  prepared  for  the  whole  community  of  negroes  who  were 
driven  into  the  enclosure  every  night,  as  oxen  are  driven  into 
a  stable.  The  sleeping  quarters  were  miserable  sheds  a  few 
feet  wide,  and  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  which  were  built  up 
against  the  wall.  These  sheds, — of  which  we  examined  some 
two  or  three,  were  black,  dirty,  and  even  loathsome  to  look 
at,  and  contained  such  uncouth  sleeping  accommodations  as 
could  be  composed  out  of  tattered  and  coarse  blankets  and 
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rags  of  worn  out  coverlets.  Some  swing  in  a  kind  of  hammock, 
others  in  rough  plank  or  log  bedsteads,  and  all  as  dingy  and 
black  as  if  they  were  used  in  a  stable.  Such  wretchedness,  I 
bave  never  seen,  such  parsimony  and  such  cruel  neglect.  I 
thank  my  God  that,  at  last,  the  day  has  dawned,  which  having 
driven  the  abomination  of  slavery  from  our  land,  is  soon  to 
witness  its  extupation  in  this,  its  most  painful  and  wicked 
abode.  Our  great  achievement  in  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  universal  freedom  is  yet  to  find  its  crowning  glory  in  the  ulti- 
mate expulsion  of  African  slavery  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  journal  of  this  trip  includes  the  period  between  Nov. 
38th,  1865,  and  April  8th,  1866.  Their  return  through  the 
Southern  States  was  attended  wilh  much  discomfort,  owing  to 
the  bad  state  of  the  railroads  and  unfrequent  accommoda- 
tions ;  but  their  course  of  travel  led  them  through  the  region 
over  which  Sherman's  troops  had  passed,  and  where  many  of 
the  memorable  scenes  of  the  war  occurred ;  at  Montgomery, 
Atlanta  and  Charleston,  they  saw  the  vestiges,  material  and 
moral  of  the  fierce  struggle,  and  visited  the  shattered  fortress 
of  Simiter  where.it  so  ruthlessly  began. 

Charleston,  April  5,  1866. — We  have  had  some  opportu- 
nity to  observe  what  overwhelming  loss  and  privation  has  been 
brought  upon  this  community.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  is 
in  ruins,  from  the  fire  as  well  as  the  bombardment.  We  have 
spent  one  day  in  an  excursion  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  other 
places  in  the  bay,  where  the  ravage  of  the  war  is  most  com- 
plete. It  is  sad  to  see  such  an  utter  prostration  of  a  thriving 
community,  under  any  ciijcum stances,  but  to  find  it  visiting 
our  fellow-countrymen,  worthy  and  excellent  people,  and 
brought  upon  them  by  their  own  folly  —  renunciation  of 
country  and  extravagant  claim  of  a  right  to  destroy  the  work 
of  their  fathers, — an  enterprise  in  which  success  could  only 
bring  unmixed  disaster,  and  in  which  failure  could  be  attended 
by  no  consolation  of  a  virtuous  aim  to  mitigate  its  disgrace,— 
these  considerations  make  the  shattered  and  suffering  city  now 
in  our  view,  the  saddest  of  monuments  ever  given  to  defeated 
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pride.  History  has  no  record  of  a  rebellion  so  base  in  its 
purpose,  or  so  silly  in  its  prosecution.  All  that  can  be  said 
of  it  by  friends  or  apologists  will  fail  to  rescue  it  from  the 
terrible  disgrace  of  a  war  got  up  in  the  happiest  epoch  of  na- 
tional peace  and  prosperity,  by  men  professing  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  special  champions  of  free  government,  and 
as  the  children  of  the  greatest  republic  known  in  human  an- 
nals,— a  war  of  unexampled  passion  and  ferocity  got  up  by 
such  men  and  waged  with  such  cruelty  and  persistence,  as  was 
never  equalled,  for  four  years, — ^to  do  what?  To  perpet- 
uate slavery,  and  to  extend  it  over  that  great  domain  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — the  most  glorious  empire  of  the  fu- 
ture to  which  the  whole  world  will  look  with  a  religious  hope 
as  to  a  happy  reflige  against  oppression  and  wrong  for  many 
ages  to  come, — and  to  plant  there  the  great  political  curse 
against  which  our  fathers  protested  as  a  prominent  justifica- 
tion for  our  separation  from  England  nearly  a  century  ago. 
Yes,  this  wretched  rebellion  which  we  have  just  vanquished, 
originated  in  no  better  aspiration  than  the  permanent  defence 
of  the  great  crime  of  slavery.  And  it  had  no  nobler  hope 
before  it  than,  for  this  end,  to  create  a  political  disintegration 
which  would  have  banished  peace  from  our  continent  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  have  led  to  such  petty  rivalry  among 
States  as  to  have  rendered  national  unity  and  free  government 
impossible." 

On  the  road  North,  April  6,  1866. — We  left  Charleston 
last  night  a  little  before  midnight.  We  had  hardly  got  well 
on  our  course  before  I  heard  two  travellers  who  were  sitting 
before  me  conversing  about  an  attempt  to  do  some  mischief 
to  this  train  the  night  before,  by  firing  into  it  as  it  passed  upon 
the  road.  This  conversation  was  scarcely  concluded,  before 
I  heard,  as  I  sped  rapidly  along,  three  shots,  in  succession, 
apparently  directed  against  us.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
these  shots — ^both  evenings — were  supposed  to  be  discharged 
at  the  persons  managing  the  engine, — some  political  grudge, 
perhaps, — as  I  understand  such  incidents  are  common  at  this 
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Tie.  (General  Ames,  who  commands  at  Columbia,  told  me 
few  nights  ago,  when  I  met  him  at  the  Mills  House,  that 
iring  the  winter  just  gone,  there  were  two  hundred  negroes 
lot  within  the  range  of  his  command  in  the  upper  country, 
id  chiefly  by  pistols  or  rifles  fired  into  the  railroad  trains  in 
e  cars  appropriated  to  the  blacks ;  that  these  acts  were  per- 
strated  out  of  sheer  malice  towards  the  negroes,  against 
lom  the  hostility  of  the  people  was  displayed,  not  on  indi- 
dual  grudge,  but  in  hatred  of  the  changed  condition  of  the 
ce.  Of  the  two  himdred  shot,  some  eighty  were  killed — the 
hers  wounded." 
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U«TWltafiu^M;  Utf  Public .\|>!y'anQn>:  Fmiling;  Healtt ;  IM 
"     '  :  BiirUl  M  tirrvn  Monm ;  Tribotra, 

0>'  Ac  vmaih  of  Jnly,  1866,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
umI  Was  Gray  uilcd  from  New  York,  in  the  Arago,  to 
"  e  lOMT  as  "■ell  as  loager  sojourn  tliM  thej- 
on  pterious  occasions,  .\iter  landing 
M  Rmtc  on  tfK  vmaty-iisi  of  Ok  same  moncb  and  resting  a 
iew  dq«  al  Pans  itef  wew  W  SwiLrerJand.  to  the  Italian 
labs;  and  rettned  across  Die  Splugen.  Of  this  deligfatiiil 
■tmmaer  Kmt,  coMmring  at  Geneva  and  ending  at  Sal^bn^ 
Mr  RenoofT  fcqtf  a  nvxiota  dvaaide,  wberein  hb  lore  ^ 
t-,;:j-!-  jt-l:  hj  dlicrimiiutL-i^  obstn-ation  of  societj',  are 
i;Tr<-ih!y  n->denL  Evtiy  now  and  then,  his  attention  is 
!  v,~JKs:  In  poiitiia]  events  al  borne,  and  the  eantestness  of  his 
.^^Tr,n)ia:s  jJic-w  how  jutxh  his  heart  was  absorbed  in  the  wel- 
;.iT  -v  iiis  ainw  land  ;  and  how  many  thoiigfats  legardit^ 
\:-  ris:  aa^  ranee,  foreign  dperieoce  suggested  to  his  mind 
1^.:.  ,-^  !-x\  hiJ  baenUT  lesdeades  are  awakened  and  some 
-«~,  -v'  .V  jm><*\:i  iriits  him  hints  ftw  a  taJe  or  an  essay, 

V-  Rj^Mjaiv  jsKjMiwi  iw  and  rK^uIued  his  visits  abroad 
»  i.h  ,-hji'^B--^;rj!Oi-  BteAcfd  :  be  was  richly  supplied  with  de- 
%..  jSv  jtir-.-vio>-Ticcs :  fee  was  usuDr  accompanied  by  a 
.•■j-f-j.f^  i.-wnf  rwa^;  fcs  jwaes ol"  loutes  and  expenses  are 
.  vtii  a^  feighicia.- ;  3tw  Asericias  go  abroad  with  such  a 
)^,^',^^^^  ln.--«K\^  >"('"  AoT  cw»  oMKiy,  wjdi  a  more  in- 
.•iiy:,'(v  ^-^-v  tr  Ikc  j^Tv-wt^aaddesEBiT:  aod  so  admirably 
O'lVvv.  wW  jmuC  s.via2  J^aTirvs.  wiicrebr  to  refvesent 
^.  \i<v-K"*.V  *»fcv-*i: jcmaftei-     MoROia-ifarnuDyyears, 
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he  had  entertained,  in  a  delightful  manner,  the  most  eminent 
of  our  trans-Atlantic  visitors  ;  as  a  member  of  Congress  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  been  brought  into  contact  with 
diplomatic  residents,  had  corresponded  with  influential  people 
abroad,  and  therefore  found  himself  at  once  at  home  where 
so  many  of  our  travelling  countrymen  are  strangers.  The 
ladies  of  his  family  were  excellent  travellers  ;  and  on  board 
the  steamer  at  sea,  at  the  literary  breakfasts  and  state  dinners, 
on  excursions,  by  the  way,  and  at  the  fireside,  he  was  always 
the  favored  guest  and  favorite  companion. 

While  at  Nice  Mr.  Kennedy  met  the  officers  of  the  Ticon- 
deroga,  among  whom  were  several  of  his  old  naval  friends  ; 
arid  attended  a  pleasant  fete  on  board,  of  which  he  writes : 
"  They  have  cotillions  and  waltzes  on  deck,  under  a  canopy 
of  flags.  The  women  were  very  pretty — much  more  striking 
than  any  other  nationality  could  supply  here.  Altogether  the 
meeting  of  our  society,  under  their  own  flag,  was  very  effect- 
ively conducted  and  a  source  of  great  enjoyment." 

The  journey  into  Italy  was  made  very  delightful  by  friend- 
ly encounters  along  the  route  ;  and  in  his  journal  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy does  ample  justice  to  his  impressions  of  Mentone, 
Monaco,  St.  Remo,  Parma,  Bologna,  Loreto,  and  Terni,  while 
his  experience  at  Rome  is  given  in  detail ;  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  leading  artists,  carefully  explored  galleries, 
palaces  and  churches,  and  became  heartily  weary  of  the  car- 
nival follies.  His  account  of  their  presentation  to  the  Pope  is 
very  graphic. 

He  was  interested  at  Florence  in  attending  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  on  returning  to  Paris,  found  that  city  of  art 
crowded,  and  the  Great  Exposition  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
His  appointment  as  United  States  Commissioner,  gave  him 
many  social  privileges,  and  an  insight  into  political,  scientific 
and  literary  life.  He  became  well-acquainted  with  Guizot, 
Chevalier,  Rouher,  Jules  Simon,  Garnier-Pages,  Pelleton,  Gi- 
rardin  and  Guilliarc,  the  sculptor.  For  many  weeks  his  life  was 
a  whirl  of  social  excitement  and  official  work  ;  as  one  of  the 
20 
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jury  on  Sculpture  and  a  Uniform  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, he  was  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  many  conti- 
nental celebrities.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoyed  the  choicest 
society  among  his  own  countr}Tnen  and  the  English  visitors. 
He  soon  made  apparent  his  superior  method  and  facility  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  won  at  once  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues.  The  period  to  which  this  part 
of  his  journal  is  devoted,  may  justly  be  considered  the  cul- 
minating era  of  the  Empire,  when  its  material  prosperity 
reached  its  acme ;  the  first  fatal  incident  prophetic  of  its 
downfall — the  execution  of  Maximilian,  and  failure  of  the 
Mexican  expedition,  followed  swiftly  upon  the  gayeties  and 
triumphs  of  the  Exposition.  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive, 
in  view  of  the  present  calamities  of  France,  to  revert  to  these 
reminiscences  of  her  proud  and  palmy  days,  and  recall  Paris 
in  the  height  of  imperial  embellishment  and  eclat. 

With  other  United  States  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kennedy 
received  the  compliment  of  being  made.  Chevalier  de  Tordre 
de  la  legion  d'honneur  ;  "  what  for,"  he  writes,  "  I  am  unable 
to  say,  unless  it  be,  as  the  minister's  note  describes  it,  as  a 
mark  of  benevolence  for  assisting  at  the  Exposition,  and  to 
show  respect  for  our  country."  He  had  frequent  interviews 
with  Hector  Bossanger  and  his  son  at  their  publishing  house, 
with  reference  to  the  selection  and  supply  of  books  for  the 
Peabody  Institute. 

Later  in  the  summer  our  travellers  visited  some  of  the  En- 
glish watering-places,  and  then,  by  way  of  Calais  and  Brussels, 
the  German  Spas  ;  at  Baden  and  Homberg,  they  met  a  host 
of  old  friends;  and  in  the  autumn  went  to  Spain  through 
the  south  of  France,  Bordeaux,  Pau  and  Biaritz.  The  cities 
of  Spain,  •  the  gallery  at  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova,  Malaga, 
Grenada,  the  Escurial,  cathedrals,  the  bolero,  a  bull  fight,  the 
peasants,  the  gypsies  and  the  dons,  the  scenery,  and  all  the  as- 
pects and  adventures  incident  to  such  a  tour,  find  charming 
record.  Irving's  memory  made  the  Alhambra  more  fascina- 
ting to  his  friends,  and  the  picturesque  mountains  of  Valencia 
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with  "the  blooming  almond-trees  and  great  orchards  of 
olives,"  charmed  their  senses.  The  peculiar  interest  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  journal  is,  that  he  has  a  special  as  well  as  a  sym- 
pathetic eye  for  nature  and  life  ;  the  economies  and  discom- 
forts of  his  journey  are  as  truly  noted  as  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  art  are  gracefully  described.  A  memorable  episode  of 
his  last  experience  abroad,  was  a  trip  to  Tangier.  The  period 
of  this  final  visit  to  Europe,  just  before  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  agitations  and  the  recent  war ;  the  many 
interesting  social  experiences  recorded,  and  descriptions  of 
places  not  in  the  familiar  route  of  European  travel,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  journal  may  be  considered  the  latest  of 
his  deliberate  literary  undertakings,  make  it  both  appropriate 
and  desirable  to  publish  the  record,  or  at  least  portions  of  it, 
in  a  separate  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  gratify 
the  author's  many  friends.  May,  1868,  found  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  the  ladies  again  in  London,  where  their  former  social  in- 
tercourse was  renewed  and  extended.  In  June  they  visited 
the  North  of  Europe  and  found  novel  pleasure  in  the  scenery 
of  Norway,  the.  capital  of  Sweden,  and  the  historic  localities 
of  Denmark.  After  an  interesting  sojourn  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
they  returned  by  the  way  of  Frankfort,  to  Romberg,  and 
thence  hastened  to  Paris  to  fulfil  "  innumerable  commissions," 
and  returning  to  London,  soon  afterwards  embarked  for  home. 
Their  old  friend.  Sir  Richard  Packenham,  came  to  Liverpool 
to  say  farewell,  whence  they  sailed  on  the  fifteenth  of  October 
for  the  United  S'tates.  AVhen  Mr.  Kennedy  found  himself  at 
home  again  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  months,  he  said  to 
his  wife,  on  arriving  at  the  house,  "  No.  90  Madison  Street 
once  more !  I  was  afraid  I  would  die  abroad.  I  am  so  glad 
to  be  under  my  own  dear  roof  otice  more  I" 

And  he  adds  (Baltimore,  Oct.  24, 1868) :  A  week  at  home  ; 
delightful  weather,  greetings  of  friends.  In  many  particulars 
great  changes  have  occurred.  The  city  has  increased  very 
greatly,  both  in  population  and  in  buildings.  The  acerbities 
of  the  war  have  not  altogether  disappeared.     There  is  no  very 
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fully  given  in  the  newspapers  of  this  morning ;" — from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

Fellow-Citizens : — It  is  a  subject  of  pleasant  reflection  to 
me,  that  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years  from  my  own 
country,  I  should  be  greeted,  in  almost  the  first  moments  of 
my  return,  with  an  invitation  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting 
as  this,  composed  as  it  is  of  personal  and  political  friends,  with 
many  of  whom  I  have  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  may,  therefore,  ap- 
peal as  witnesses  to  the  integrity  with  which  T  have  ever  ad- 
hered to  my  own  convictions  of  the  right,  and  performed  the 
duty  which  those  convictions  imposed  upon  me.  (Applause.) 
Such,  an  invitation,  I  think,  I  have  good  reason  to  Regard — as 
things  go  in  these  days  of  versatile  politics  and  fickle  politi- 
cians— as  an  opportune  and  honorable  testimony  from  the 
Central  Committee  to  the  constancy  of  my  devotion  to  the 
principles  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  and  for  which  I  have, 
on  several  occasions,  been  honored  with  the  charge  of  impor- 
tant posts  in  the  administration  of  both  the  National  and  State 
Governments.  (Cheers.)  I  think  it  ofiporfrme  ]ust  now  be- 
cause I  observe  in  some  quarters  that  my  name  has  been  regis- 
tered among  the  crowd  of  recent  converts  from  the  Democratic 
party  who  are,  it  is  said,  daily  sliding  into  the  ranks  of  Grant 
and  Colfax.  (Cheers.)  Now  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  with 
all  respect  for  the  Democratic  party,  among  whom  I  have  many 
valued  friends,  that  I  have  never  held  a  fellowship  with  it  in 
any  phase  of  its  varied  and  changefiil  career ;  and  I  may  add 
that  if  my  meditations  had  ever  led  me  into  that  alliance,  I 
should  most  certainly  have  turned  my  back  upon  it  and  made 
a  rapid  retreat,  when  it  committed  the  folly  of  nominating  Sey- 
mour an3  Blair.     (Applause.) 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  fellow-citizens,  to  use  the  privilege 
of  my  present  position  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  business  of  this  evening  by  any  thing  that  might  claim  to 
be  called  a  speech.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  but  perhaps  for- 
tunately for  you,  I  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  voice  for 
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such  an  essay  in  this  spacious  theatre,  and  before  such  a  con- 
course as  now  fills  its  seats.  The  treatment  of  the  subjects 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  I  leave  to  the  younger  and  more 
practised  friends  of  our  cause,  who  have  tendered  their  ser- 
vices for  this  duty. 

You  will  hear  from  them  much  more  to  interest  you  than 
any  thing  I  could  say.  I  shall,  however,  ask  your  indulgence 
for  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  a  topic  which  has  been  very 
prominently  brought  to  my  notice  in  my  late  visit  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  I  think  worthy  of  an  attentive 
consideration  by  our  countrymen  at  this  time.  No  one  who 
has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mind,  I  may  say,  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the  events  which 
have  transpired  in  our  country  during  the  last  eight  years, 
could  fail  to  note  the  very  remarkable  change  these  events 
have  produced  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  character  and  val- 
ue of  our  Union.  (Applause.)  However  sad  these  events 
may  have  been  to  us  in  the  acting,  they  have  proved  to  be 
above  all  price  to  the  nation  in  what  I  may  call  their  histori- 
cal results.  They. have  shown  our  Union  to  be  what  was  not 
*  believed  before — a  real  government — permanent,  indissoluble, 
invincible,  and  fully  adapted  to  all  the  emergencies  of  national 
life.  (Cheers.)  .Never  before  has  it  been  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  symbol,  the  bond  and  supreme  glory  of 
a  great  NATION — a  nation  that  has,  to  the  astonishment  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  suddenly  emerged  fi-om  what 
they  regarded  as  a  doubtful  and  undetermined  destiny  into  a 
paramount  and  predominant  master  State,  peer  to  the  proudest 
empires  of  Christendom,  whose  alliance  is  courted  and  whose 
influence  is  felt  over  the  whole  globe  ;  whose  word  is  almost 
a  command,  and  whose  favor  is  a  reward  to  be  coveted  in  the 
diplomacy  of  nations. 

It  is  now  both  admired  and  feared  as  an  exemplar  of  re- 
publican power,  able  to  cope  with  "  mightiest  monarchies,"  and 
as  a  model  of  free  and  prosperous  government.  Its  predestined 
mission  is  believed  to  be  to  lead  in  the  advance  of  the  civili- 
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zation  of  the  world,  and  to  make  popular  freedom  the  final 
heritage  of  all  nations.  (Cheers.)  All  reflecting  men  see  in  our 
recent  history,  in  the  terrible  trials  of  our  unhappy  strife,  and 
the  courage  and  endurance  with  which,  on  both  sides,  they 
were  met  and  mastered  ;  in  the  exhaustless  resources  that 
war  brought  into  view ;  in  the  singular  magnanimity  and  clem- 
ency— without  a  parallel  in  history — practised  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  vanquished  at  its  close  ;  and  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  nation  threw  aside  its  armor  and  its  militarv  ambi- 
tion  when  the  task  of  war  was  finished  ;  in  all  these  events  sa- 
gacious men  see  with  a  profound  interest  the  uprising  of  a 
new  political  wonder;  the  day-spring,  or  rather  the  meridian 
glory,  of  a  new  era,  a  new  revelation,  and  a  new  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  is  the  fame  already  won  by  our  great  Republican 
Union  in  the  suffrage  of  all  enlightened  people  abroad.  I  have 
brought  this  significant  fact  to  your  view  because  I  desire  to 
impress  it  upon  you  and  the  country  as  our  most  earnest  duty 
to  justify,  vindicate  and  protect  this  fame  at  home.     (Cheers.) 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  which  seem  so  auspicious  to  the  full  realization  of 
that  happy  future,  which  our  friends  abroad-have  thus  pictured, 
and  which  our  patriotic  citizens  at  home  are  now  laboring  to 
secure." 

AVith  these  characteristic  and  consistent  sentiments,  Mr. 
Kennedy  took  leave  of  his  fellow-citizens,  impaired  health 
thenceforth  confining  his  activity  to  his  library  and  the  social 
and  domestic  circle.  That  he  was  aware  of  his  failing  strength 
notwithstanding  the  uniform  cheerfulness  which  marked  his 
intercourse  with  family  and  friends,  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  his  journal :    . 

Baltimore,  February  i,  1869. — I  find  myself  so  fi-equently 
assailed  by  that  infirmity  which  troubled  me  before  I  went  to 
Europe, — a  weariness  consequent  upon  any  close  application 
of  mind  for  a  few  hours, — that  I  have  been  obliged  to  econo- 
mize my  capacity  for  labor  and  to  avoid  or  abandon  every 
thing  like  study,  beyond  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning.     And 
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besides  this,  I  am  so  often  affected  by  an  unsteadiness  of 
nerve  as  to  render  the  effort  to  write  so  painful  and  slow  as  to 
compel  me  to  relinquish  it  sometimes  every  day  for  a  week. 
It  has  thus  happened  that  I  have  laid  my  journal  aside,  only 
to  be  taken  up  at  such  intervals  as  I  find  propitious  to  my 
work." 

The  cause  of  this  feebleness  was  not,  as  might  be  inferred, 
a  natural  result  of  advanced  life  and  a  constitution  always 
delicate.  An  internal  tumor  had  formed  in  the  abdominal 
viscera  and  occasionally  produced  functional  derangement 
Still  there  were  long  intervals  of  comfortable  health  and 
scarcely  *  any  perceptible  decrease  of  vivacity  of  mind  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits.  Mr.  Kennedy  set  out  upon  his  usual 
summer  visit  to  Sharon  in  July,  i869,  and  while  there  the 
fatal  malady  first  declared  itself.  A  subsequent  visit  to  Sar- 
atoga proved  highly  beneficial ;  and  he  passed  the  months 
of  August  and  September  very  agreeably  at  Newport,  re- 
turning to  Baltimore  in  October.  But,  during  the  ensuing 
winter,  he  suffered  repeated  attacks  from  the  same  local 
cause  and  lived  quietly  and  carefully  at  home.  Every  even- 
ing his  old  friend-  Pennington  came  to  play  bezique  with 
the  invalid  ;  and  he  found  no  small  cheer  and  charm  in 
the  society  of  his  fair  cousin  and  adopted  niece  and  her 
children. 

While  at  Saratoga,  in  the  month  of  July,  1870,  he  had  a 
very  severe  attack  from  the  cause  we  have  mentioned ;  and, 
for  some  time,  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  his  family  and  friends ; 
after  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  said  to  his  wife : 
"  Lizzie,  you  cannot  wish  me  to  live,  to  go  through,  ever}^  few 
weeks,  such  pain."  He  however  rallied,  and  arrived  at  Newport 
later  in  the  month,  much  improved.  The  pleasant  cottage 
of  his  sister-in-law  was  soon  frequented  by  a  host  of  his 
old  friends ;  all  manifested  so  much  regard  and  sympathy  that 
he  was,  perhaps,  never  more  happy  than  during  these  last 
weeks  of  his  life.  It  was  remarked  that  he  was  singularly 
cheerful  and  enjoyed  conversation  with  unusual  zest.      He 
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made  his  friends  oblivious  both  of  his  age  and  infirmities  ;  so 
that  his  death  was  to  them  as  much  a  shock  as  a  grie£  The 
Sunday  pre\-ioa5  to  his  last  attack,  he  was  as  usual,  the  life 
of  the  house.  He  gladly  welcomed  the  young  family  of  his 
kindred  who  had  so  gladdened  the  confinement  of  the  winter. 
He  merrily  questioned  "  that  bewitching  child,"  as  he  used 
to  call  his  favorite  litde  Bessie,  in  French,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man ;  and  when,  a  day  or  two  after,  as  he  lay  feeble  unto  death, 
she,  ha\'ing  caught  the  idea  of  his  approaching  departure, 
looked  pleadingly  in  his  face  and  said,  "  Don't  go  away.  Uncle 
John,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  away,"  he  gazed  earnestly  upon 
her,  but  was  silent,  while  her  mother  hurried  her  from  the 
room. 

He  took  a  walk  on  the  clilis  Sunday  afternoon  ;  but  on 
the  follo^^ing  morning,  his  s\-raptoms  became  threatening ; 
the  former  remedies  did  not  remove  the  functional  obstruction  ; 
he  suffered  verj-  much  during  one  day ;  but,  after  that,  pain 
ceased  and  exhaustion  commenced ;  his  mind  was  clear  and 
calm.  On  Thursday  morning  he  panook  of  th^  Holy  Com- 
munion with  a  happy  and  child-Iike  faith  that  impressed  all 
around  him  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  August 
1 8th,  1870,  he  peacefully  expired. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Baltimore,  ver}-  quietly,  on  the 
following  Sabbath  ;  and  his  remains  were  placed  in  the  beau- 
tiful cemeter\-  of  Green  Moun-  of  v/hich  he  said,  thirtv  vears 
before,  in  his  Dedication  Address  :  •*  Here,  'Aithin  our  erxlos- 
ures,  ho  v.-  aotlv  do  th-rse  =v:van  e.T.beliishments  harmonize 
with  the  design  of  :r.e  pla^j ' — this  venerable  grove  of  ancient 
forest :  this  Iav;n  shid-rd  -Aith  choices:  trees  :  that  ;n-een 
meadow,  where  :he  brook  creer^s  throu;:h  the  tangled  thicket 
b^emmed  with  v/::d  rVy.vers  :  the3»e  crr/oov/ered  alleys  and 
pathways  hidden  in  s^.rir^b'Ty,  and  that  grass}  knoll  studded 
with  evers^eens  and  slor^i'.;:  ■/>  the  (xyA  dell  Ahere  the  foun- 
tain  ripples  over  its  >;'/^!y  h-A : — 'ill  herrirned  in  by  yon  nat- 
ural screen  of  yAbirr-:  -^hich  -/rerns  to  vjparate  this  beautiful 
spot  from  the  v/orld   '^nd  de*.of/:  it  to  the  tranquil  uses  to 
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which  it  is  now  to  be  applied.  Beyond  the  gate  that  guajds 
these  precincts  we  gaze  upon  a  landscape  rife  with  all  the 
charms  that  hill  and  dale,  forest-clad  heights  and  cultivated 
fields  may  contribute  to  enchant  the  eye.  That  stream  which 
northward  cleaves  the  woody  hills,  comes  murmuring  to  our 
feet  rich  with  the  reflections  of  the  bright  heaven  and  the 
green  earth  ;  thence,  leaping  along  between  its  granite  banks, 
hastens  towards  the  city  whose  varied  outline  of  tower, 
steeple,  and  dome,  gilded  by  the  evening  sun  and  softened  by 
the  haze,  seems  to  sleep  in  perspective  against  the  southern 
sky  :  and  there,  fitly  stationed  within  our  view,  that  noble  col- 
umn, destined  to  immortality  from  the  name  it  bears,  lifts  high 
above  the  ancient  oaks  that  crown  the  hill,  the  venerable  form 
of  the  Father  of  his  Coimtry,  a  majestic  image  of  the  death- 
lessness  of  virtue. 

Though  scarce  a  half  hour's  walk  from  yon  living  mart, 
where  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  toil  in  their  noisy 
crafts,  here  the  deep  quiet  of  the  country  reigns  broken  by  no 
ruder  voice  than  such  as  marks  the  tranquillity  of  rural  life, — 
the  voice  of  "  birds  on  branches  warbling," — the  lowing  of  dis- 
tant cattle,  and  the  whetting  of  the  mower's  scythe.  Yet  tidings 
of  the  city  not  unpleasantly  reach  the  ear  in  the  faint  murmur 
which  at  intervals  is  borne  hither  upon  the  freshening  breeze, 
and  more  gratefully  still  in  the  deep  tones  of  that  cathedral 
bell. 

Swinging  slow,  witli  sullen  roar, 

as  at  morning  and  noon,  and  richer  at  eventide,  it  flings  its 
pealing  melody  across  these  shades  with  an  invocation  tliat 
might  charm  the  lingering  visitor  to  prayer." 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  quoting  the  pleasant  meditations 
this  consecrated  scene  inspired  in  a  mind  and  heart  whose 
purity  and  truth  seemed  prophetic  of  the  immortality  he  so 
trustfully  greets : 

"  Kind  is  it  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  we  are,  in  this 
wise,  bade  to  make  ourselves  ready  for  that  inevitable  day 
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when  our  bodies  shall  sleep  upon  the  lap  of  our  mother  earth. 
Wise  in  us  is  it,  too,  to  bethink  ourselves  of  this  in  time,  not 
only  that  we  may  learn  to  walk  humbly  in  the  presence  of  our 
Creator,  but  even  for  that  lesser  care,  the  due  disposal  of  that 
visible  remainder  which  is  to  moulder  into  dust  after  the  spirit 
has  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  Though  to  the  eye  of  cold 
philosophy  there  may  be  nothing  in  that  remainder  worthy  of 
a  monument,  and  though,  in  contrast  with  the  heaven-lighted 
hopes  of  the  Christian,  it  may  seem  to  be  but  dross  too  base 
to  merit  his  care,  yet  still  there  is  an  acknowledged  longing  of 
the  heart  that  when  life's  calenture  is  over,  and  its  stirring  er- 
rand done,  this  apt  and  delicate  machine  by  which  we  have 
wrought  our  work,  this  serviceable  body  whereof  our  humanity 
has  found  something  to  be  vain,  shall  lie  down  to  its  long  rest 
in  some  place  agreeable  to  our  living  fancies,  and  be  per- 
mitted, in  undisturbed  quiet,  to  commingle  with  its  parent 
earth.  The  sentiment  is  strong  in  my  bosom, — I  doubt  not  it 
is  shared  by  many, — to  feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  mode  and 
circumstances  of  that  long  sleep  which  it  is  appointed  to  each 
and  all  of  us  to  sleep.  .  I  do  not  wish  to  lie  down  in  the 
crowded  city.  I  would  not  be  jostled  in  my  narrow  house, — 
much  less  have  my  dust  give  place  to  the  intrusion  of  later 
comers  :  I  would  not  have  the  stone  memorial  that  marks  my 
resting-place  to  be  gazed  upon  by  the  business-perplexed 
crowd  in  their  every-day  pursuit  of  gain,  and  where  they  ply 
their  tricks  of  custom.  Amid  this  din  and  traffic  of  the  liv- 
ing is  no  fit  place  for  the  dead.  My  affection  is  for  the  coun- 
try,— that  God-made  country,  where  Nature  is  the  pure  first- 
born of  the  Divinity,  and  all  the  tokens  around  are  of  Truth. 
My  tomb  should  be  beneath  the  bowery  trees,  on  some  pleas- 
ant hill-side,  within  sound  of  the  clear  brattling  brook  ;  where 
the  air  comes  fresh  and  filled  with  the  perfume  of  flowers ; 
where  the  early  violet  greets  the  spring,  and  the  sweet-briar 
blooms,  and  the  woodbine  ladens  the  dew  with  its  fragrance  ; 
where  the  yellow  leaf  of  autumn  shall  play  in  the  wind ;  and 
where  the  winter  snow  shall  fall  in  noiseless  flakes  and  lie  in 
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VMpoHccI  brightness  ; — the  changing  seasons  thtis  ayniboliring^  ' 
brth  even  within  the  small  precincts  of  ray  rest,  that  birth  snd 
jrowih  and   fall  which  marked  my  mortal   state;   and  in  Sie 
fifnovation  of  Spring  giving  a  glad  type  of  that  resiurectiali 
irtiicb  shall  no  less  surely  be  mine."" 

How  resigned  Mr.  Kennedy  had  become  to  the  encroad- 
netits  of  ill-health  upon  his  activity;  and  how  undiminished 
ncre  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  and  his  sense  of  duty  in 
atiiers,  is  apparent  from  the  final  notes  he  addressed  to  twn 
>f  his  most  faithfiil  and  valued  correspondents  ;  and  the  vcrj- 
Imi  letter  from  his  pen,  written  to  his  godson. 

Baltimobe,  AprU  3, 180.1. 
It*  Geuruk  S.  Bryan,  Esg. 

Mv  Dear  Brvan: — *  *  *  *  But  in  this  matter  of 
Knnctual  work  and  faithful  correspondence  I  find — and  it  is 
pile  a  startling  disclosure  to  me,  who  have  not  quite  got  rid 
if  the  conceit  that  the  man  and  boy  in  me  have  never  entirely 
larted  comiiany— that  Ihree-score-and-ten  with  some  odds 
oesides,  are  really  open  to  the  suspicion  of  Ihi?  delinquency  of 
old  age.  1  never  suspected  it  until  iJic  demands  of  my  almost 
daily  letters  brought  me  to  that  shuffling  evasion  of  duty  which,- 
for  a  while,  I  was  willing  to  set  down  to  voluntary  laziness  (a 
miserable  hypocrisy  that  Bryan  ; — for  j'ou  know  I  haven't  a  la^y 
bone  in  my  bodyl,  but  which,  at  last,  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
conies  from  fiilure  both  of  bead  and  hand — and  there,  ycu 
lia\c  (he  secret  of  iny  reticence,— ?&  the  fashionable  phrase  is. 


Hai.tcmoih^,  June  16,  1870. 
To  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthroi'. 

Mv  Dkak  WiNruROP : — It  is  but  smal!  consolation  to  me 
when  I  look  at  my  letter  file  and  see  some  three  ot  four  of 
your  letters  asking  for  a  word  of  recognition  from  me,  to  argue 
my  good  intentions  and  my  infirmity  of  hand  for  that  silence 

•  A.|<lr<.aH  at  t.hu  D.'.ncHtinii  of  l.fjfcn  Mi.uiU  Ccniftery,  July  13,  1839. 
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which  I  daily  resolve  to  break — for  it  is  so  persistently  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  delinquency  in  the  breach  of  my  resolve, 
as  to  bring  me  nothing  better  than  a  new  regret.  But  I 
know  you  will  pardon  these  habitual  short-comings  like  the 
good  and  trusty  friend  you  have  always  been,  and  indulge  me 
in  that  constrained  silence  which  is  in  truth  only  the  sign  and 
warning  of  the  more  inevitable  that  comes  with  gentle  step 
and  I  trust  a  friendly  message  to  make  it  welcome. 

My  health  is  greatly  impaired  within  the  last  year,  and  I 
have  almost  renounced  all  work  or  at  least  all  obligation 
towards  it,  and  keep  myself  as  useless  as  my  laziest  acquaint- 
ance— masterly  mactivity  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Your  letter  of  the  loth  shows  you  in  pleasant  contrast 
with  me,  busy  as  ever  in  your  vocation,  which  certainly  makes 
large  demands  upon  you.  The  account  of  the  Codex  Diplo- 
matices  Cavenses  is  very  interesting,  and  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  it  in  the"Peabody" — so  I  beg  you  to  put  us 
down  for  a  full  copy.  I  don't  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  Astor  subscribing  for  three  volumes  at  thirty  francs  each. 
Does  that  include  the  whole  work  or  only  some  special  de- 
partment of  it  ?  From  the  description  as  published  in  the 
pamphlet  I  should  suppose  there  would  be  many  volumes  in 
the  series.  I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  for  us,  if  there 
be  any  reason  for  discrimination  of  subjects,  only  saying  to 
you,  that  we  prefer  to  have  all  that  properly  belongs  to  any 
projected  compilation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  direction  I 
can  give  at  present  to  say — subscribe  for  us  as  Ticknor  has 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

We  all  leave  nexf  week.  Miss  Gray  is  to  go  to  Newport, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  I  to  Saratoga,  where  I  am  directed  to  go 
by  my  physician  to  spend  some  weeks ;  after  that  we  join  Miss 
G.  for  the  summer.  Sharon  does  not  agree  with  me,  and  so 
we  keep  away.  The  doubt  is,  whether  my  trouble  is  organic 
or  functional,  to  which  I  say  that  at  seventy-five  or  thereabouts, 
the  difference  is  not  worth  a  debate.  I  hope  we  shall  all 
meet  this  summer  at  Newport  or  Boston,  or  both ;   and  I  do 
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most  heartily  wish  that  Mrs.  Winthrop  would  find  some  cure 
for  that  terrible  privation  she  suffers  in  the  weakness  of  the 
eye.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  patiently  and  cheerfully  she 
bears  tliis  affliction,  which  really  her  friends  seem  to  complain 
of  more  than  she  does  herself.  We  all  send  her  love  and 
sympathy,  with  kindest  regards  to  you,  and  I  am,  my  dear 
Winthrop, 

Very  truly  your  fnend, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

Newport,  August  11th,  1870. 
To  J.  P.  Kennedy  Bryan. 

My  Dear  Kenny  : — I  w^ould  long  ago  have  written  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  was  gratified  by  the  good  report  of  your  letter 
of  July  1 2  th,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  irksomeness  of  the  labor 
of  my  pen.  The  difficulty  of  writing  seems  to  increase  every 
day,  so  I  am  obliged  to  economize  my  work  and  so  level  it,  as 
to  kill  two  or  more  birds  with  one  stone.  I  have  waited  there- 
fore till  now  to  say  "  Well  done  my  boy !"  and  to  admonish  you 
of  the  near  approach  of  your  sophomoric  race  for  which  you 
must  prepare  yourself.  You  must  come  on  here  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  the  term,  as  you  did  last  year,  in  order  to  be  put  in 
efficient  condition  for  your  move  to  the  front.  Write  me  a  line, 
before  you  come,  to  let  me  know  when  to  expect  you.  Give 
our  love  to  your  father  and  mother  and  the  rest,  and  tell  the 
judge  that  I  am  happy  to  assure  him,  that  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  family  very  fully  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Greenville  editor,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  his  journey 
(which  he  neglected  to  pursue)  to  Flat  Rock. 
Very  truly,  my  dear  Kenny,       Yours, 

J.  P.  Kj:nnedy. 

The  Baltimore  A??ierican  thus  announced  his  death : 
"  Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  John  Pendleton  Kenne- 
dy, has  gone  to  his  rest.     In  these  days  of  intense  and  one- 
sided development  is  there  not  a  lesson  for  us  in  his  useful 
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life  ?  When  the  material  progress  of  the  age  overshadows  the 
growth  of  individual  character,  is  it  not  well  to  pause  and  ask 
ourselves  what  is  the  secret  of  this  life  in  which  personal  influ- 
ence seems  to  make  the  man  so  much  greater  than  his  works  ? 
It  is  that  he  was  not  an  extremist,  that  he  gave  scope  to  the 
development  of  his  character  ?  A  man  of  wealth,  he  did  not 
labor  to  acquire  untold  riches ;  a  man  of  leisure,  he  was  not 
an  idler,  but  dedicated  his  energies  to  politics  and  literature. 
His  worthy  ambitions  and  noble  aims  were  not  debased  to  the 
passions  of  power  and  success.  His  was  not  a  surface  life, 
but  was  softened  by  the  Rembrandt  back-ground  of  calm  re- 
pose and  social  culture.  His  genial  humor,  his  happy  smile, 
his  boyish  elasticit}'  of  temper  make  his  death  almost  incredible. 
Where  is  the  young  man  of  to-day  who  is  so  young  as  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  at  seventy-five  ?  This  sweet,  sound  old  age  was 
due  to  the  healthy  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  development 
of  his  faculties  ;  none  were  left  dormant  and  none  were  over- 
strained. He  might  have  written  better  novels  if  all  his  ener- 
gies had  been  given  to  novel  writing ;  he  might  have  held  high 
offices  if  he  had  taxed  his  strength  in  the  race  for  power ;  he 
might  have  become  a  merchant  prince  if  he  had  consecrated 
his  life  and  wealth  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  but,  in 
each  instance  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself.  We  hesitate  to 
invade  the  sacredness  of  his  home  but  to  those  who  dwelt 
within  its  circle,  there,  too,  he  became  a  living  example.  His 
personal  friends  will  remember  him  with  a  sense  of  loss,  and 
yet  of  completeness.  These  words  are  addressed  to  that  large 
and  aimless  class  termed  "  men  of  leisure,"  that  is,  men  who 
are  not  workers  of  necessity — men  who  in  America  become 
either  luxurious  idlers  or  the  slaves  of  self-imposed  ambitions. 
To  such  as  these  the  lesson  of  John  P.  Kennedy's  life  is  full 
of  instruction." 

The  public  attestation  of  his  worth  and  loss  was  not  the 
only  or  the  most  impressive  testimony  thereto  j  wherever  the 
sad  news  of  his  death  became  known,  it  elicited  heartfelt 
tributes  (Jf  sorrow  and  eulogy — ^most  of  them  sent  in  the  form 
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of  letters  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Kennedy ;  they  came  from 
plantation  and  mart,  from  manor-house  and  official  bureau, 
from  the  homes  of  luxury  and  culture  and  the  modest  haunts 
of  frugal  toil ;  from  young  and  old,  eminent  and  obscure, — 
all  breathing  a  sincere  grief  and  an  earnest  sympathy  : 
"  Since  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  him  once  more,  after 
our  great  struggle,"  writes  Judge  Bryan,  from  South  Carolina, 
"  I  was  troubled  by  the  conviction  that  his  life  held  by  the 
most  brittle  tenure  ;  I  have  since  accepted  every  day  of  his 
continued  life,  as  a  special  bounty  of  a  gracious  Providence. 
Perfect  as  he  was  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation  of  life, 
so  perfect  was  he  as  a  friend  ;  it  is  for  such  a  friend  I  mourn ; 
and  it  is  for  tlie  loss  of  such  a  husband,  that  I  mingle  my  tears 
with  yours,  and  commend  you  to  that  unfailing  source  in 
whom  he  trusted  and  who  gave  peace  to  his  last  hour."  "  For 
more  than  thirty  years,"  writes  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
of  Massachusetts,  "  his  constant  friendship  has  been  one  of 
my  most  cherished  treasures.  I  have  never  known  a  kinder 
or  a  truer  heart,  or  one  whose  affection  and  sympathy  I  shall 
more  miss  in  what  remains  of  life."  "  How  kind  he  was  in 
taking  notice  of  me,"  writes  a  gifted  lady,  "  and  writing  me  ; 
out  of  his  full  rich  life  I  know  how  to  appreciate  all  this." 
And  his  life-long  friend,  Josias  Pennington,  in  acknowledging 
his  farewell  gift,  says  :  "  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  was 
affected  by  this  evidence  of  his  remembrance  of  me,  among 
the  solemn  thoughts  of  his  preparation  for  an  event  too  soon 
to  follow  ;  and  still  more  by  his  desire  to  be  remembered  by 
me,  after  our  long  earthly  intercourse  .  should  cease."  "  I 
have  felt  personally  afflicted  and  have  mourned  as  for  a  kins- 
man," writes  Bishop  Coxe,  of  western  New  York.  "  In  my 
last  visit  to  Europe,  I  often  named  him  as  one  of  those  Ameri- 
cans worthy  of  European  regard  and  universal  esteem ;  I  was 
so  happy,  too,  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  such.  If  he  were 
but  with  us,  he  would  be  my  candidate  for  the  embassy  to  St 
James.  Mr.  Kennedy's  part  in  the  late  war  has  never  been 
properly  celebrated.     It  pains  me  to  see  meaner  men  so  much 
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over-praised ;  while  his  eminent  deserts  are  fully  understood 
only  by  those  who  knew  Baltimore  in  those  horrible  days." 
"  His  words  of  encouragement  and  wisdom,"  says  his  godson, 
"  I  can  never  forget ;  they  impel  me  to  earnest  effort  that  I 
may  be  accounted  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear  and  the  high 
privilege  I  enjoy  through  that  name."  "  My  sister,"  writes  a 
.  lady,  of  one  of  his  old  travelling  companions,  "will  never 
forget  how  kind  he  was  to  her,  and  even  her  little  child's  heart 
was  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  she  should  see  him  no 
more." 

"  I  shall  always  esteem  it  a  matter  of  thankfulness,"  says 
Bishop  Whittington,  "  that  Mr.  Kennedy  honored  me  with  his 
kind  regard  ;  and  remember,  with  undiminished  pleasure,  the 
various  occasions  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  his 

\  genial  and  instructive  conversation."     "  To  me,"  writes  David 

« 

Strother,  "  whose  dawning  tastes  and  boyish  efforts  were  en- 
couraged by-  his  kindly  appreciation ;  whose  mature  career  was 
directed  and  stimulated  by  his  approbation ;  who,  in  the  last 
and  crowning  struggle  of  my  life,  was  strengthened  and  cheer- 
ed by  his  enlightened  and  noble  patriotism, — the  loss  is,  in- 
deed, irreparable.  I  feel  as  if  a  light  had  gone  out ;  yet  this 
is  but  the  light  of  a  personal  friendship ;  while  for  his  country 
and  the  world,  the  light  of  his  life  will  continue  to  burn  the 
brighter  as  time  shall  justify  his  wisdom  and  posterity  set  its 
seal  upon  his  genius." 

"  I  was  not  unaware,"  observes  Rev.  Dr.  Leeds,  Rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  "  many  months  before  his  death, 
that  his  strength  was  failing.  He  -had  always  a  habit  of  so 
happily  disguising  any  bodily  ailment,  by  a  flow  of  spirits  or 
mental  vigor,  that  I  was  put  off  my  guard  in  watching  his  slow 
decay.  He  was  a  noble  Christian  man  ;  to  his  robust  princi- 
ples he  added  a  child-like  trust."  And,  in  a  sermon  by  the 
same  friend,  it  is  well  said,  "  No  line  has  he  written  which  in 
death  he  needed  to  erase  ;  no  sentiment  had  he  to  retail  which 
either  principle  condemned  or  charity  disallowed;  he  was 
consistent  without  harshness,  and  true  without  needless  of- 
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fence."  "  Most  heartily  do  I  unite,"  writes  Goldwin  Smith, 
"  in  all  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  his  high  qualities 
moral  and  social ;  most  sincerely  do  I  mourn  his  death,  and 
most  cherished  will  be  the  memory  of  the  days  which  I  passed 
in  his  society^' 
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Prjoceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty, on  the  8th  of  September,  1870,  after  the  transaction  of  the 
formal  business,  the  President,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
announced  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  who 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  member  of  the  Society  in  1858. 
xAfter  an  authentic  and  eloquent  sketch  of  his  life  and  estimate 
of  his  character,  by  the  President,  remarks  of  a  highly  appre- 
ciative kind  were  made  by  Prof.  Lovell  and  Hon.  Georgle  S. 
Hillard,  and  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  jfrom  O.  W.  Holmes, 
was  read. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Institute^ 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  on  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Hon,  yohn  Pendleton  Kennedy ,  late  President  of  the  Board. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  held  on  Thursday,  the  3d  day  of  November, 
1870,  the  Vice-President  read  the  following  Communication : 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Institute: 

I  perform  a  sad  and  painful  duty,  in  officially  commu- 
nicating to  you  the  death  of  our  late  President,  John  Pendle- 
ton Kennedy,  which  occurred  on  the  i8th  of  August  last,  at 
Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

You  are  all  aware  of  this  mournful  event,  of  the  great  loss 
our  Institute  has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  one  so  active  and 
instrumental  in  elevating  it  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

I  am  sure  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  this,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  since  his  death,  to  pay  a  suitable  tribute  to 
his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  Institute,  and  to  his  uni- 
form kindness  and  courtesy  in  our  official  and  personal  inter- 
course with  him. 

J.  Pennington,  Vice-President. 
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ing  all  that  time,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute, 
and  his  active,  untiring,  and  always  intelligent  zeal  in  its  ser- 
vice, suffered  no  abatement,  even  in  the  midst  of  advancing 
years  and  failing  health.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  better  il- 
lustration than  his  admirable  address  read  at  our  last  anniver- 
saiy  meeting,  in  which  he  reviews  what  has  already  been  ac- 
complished, and  sketches  with  a  master's  hand  a  plan  for"  our 
future  organization  and  government.  No  one  was  more  eager 
than  he  for  the  full  realization,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
of  all  the  benefits  designed  by  our  munificent  founder ;  but 
he  knew  that  time  is  always  a  necessary  element  in  the  suc- 
cess of  so  great  a  work,  and  also  that  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  resources  was  absolutely  essential  to  secure  the 
desired  result.  When  our  Institute  shall  have  reached  its  full 
development,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  on  the  communi- 
ty shall  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  how 
much  we  owe  to  our  late  President,  and  to  his  zeal,  ability, 
and  prudence. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  : 
Resolved^  That  the  Report  of  the  committee  just  made  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute,  as  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  that  the  same  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  published  also  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  city. 

Charles  J.  M.  Eaton, 

Secretary. 

Proceedings  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 

KOOMS    OF  TUE  MARYI.AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,) 

Baltimore,  October  8th,  1870.  \ 

Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Baltimore. 

Madam  : — I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  in  conformity  with 
my  instructions  I  now  have  the  sad  satisfaction  of  waiting  upon 
you  with  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst. 

Resolved^  That  this  Society  has  heard  with  profound  regret 
of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  one 
of  the  active  founders  of  this  Society,  and  for  many  years  its 
Vice-President,  and  one  of  its  most  efficient  friends  and  sup- 
porters. 

Resolved^  That  in  his  death  our  city  has  sustained  the  loss 
of  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens,  and  our  country  the  loss 
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of  one  of  its  most  accomplished  scholars  and  ablest  states- 
men. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  communicate 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  and 
the  assurances  that  this  Society  sympathizes  most  seriously  in 
its  sad  bereavement  and  irreparable  loss.  I  have  the  honor 
Madam,  to  remain  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

E.  H.  Dalrymple, 

Cor.  Sec.  M.  H.  S.. 


MR.  KENNEDY'S  WILL. 

The  following  is  his  will,  as  filed  in  the  Orphans'  Court  .- 

"  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  many  blessings  ;  for  kind 
friends,  worthy  kinsmen,  prosperous  and  contented  life  ;  for  a 
cheerful  temper,  competence  of  worldly  goods,  a  fair  share  of 
health,  interrupted  only  by  such  alternations  as  have  taught 
me  the  more  to  value  it ;  for  some  stock  of  good  reputation  ; 
for  opportunities  of  public  service,  afforded  me  » through  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow-townsmen  in  more  than  one  honorable 
trust  \  and  above  all,  for  a  home  made  dear  to  me  by  the  af- 
fectionate and  constant  devotion  of  a  wife  who  has  done  eve- 
ry thing  in  her  power  to  render  me  happy,  whose  rare  virtues 
of  mind  and  heart  have  given  the  most  complete  success  to 
her  endeavors.  For  these  blessings  I  am  devoutly  thankful 
to  my  Maker.  I  pray  to  Him  daily  to  render  me  more  worthy 
of  them. 

^*  I  have  striven  so  to  order  my  life  as  to  live  always  above 
the  fear  of  death,  and  have  sought  that  consummation  in  culti- 
vating Christian  faith  and  duty  as  sincerely  if  not  as  diligently 
as  my  infirmities  would  allow.  And  although  I  am  deeply 
sensible  how  far  I  have  fallen  short  of  my  obligation,  and  how 
often,  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  my  nature,  I  have  failed  to 
stand  upright,  yet,  placing  my  trust  in  the  mercy  of  my  God, 
I  reverently  hope  for  that  forgiveness  which  through  no  worthi- 
ness of  my  own  I  might  ask,  and  therefore  abide  the  issue  of 
my  life  with  humble  resignation  to  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

"  That  my  worldly  concerns  may  in  no  case  stand  in  the  way 
of  my  contentment,  nor  ever  be  found  unprovided  for,  1  do 
make  the  following  disposition  of  them^  publishing  and  declar- 
ing this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament : 
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"  All  my  property  and  estate,  of  whatsoever  description,  real, 
personal  or  mixed,  which  1  may  possess  at  the  time  of  my  de- 
cease, I  give  to  my  wife  Elizabeth,  her  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators and  assigns  forever.  And  I  request  her,  aifter  she 
shall  have  enjoyed  the  same  for  her  life,  to  distribute,  either 
by  will  or  gift,  what  may  remain,  among  such  of  my  relatives 
as  she  may  think  most  worthy  of  her  care  and  remembrance. 
She  will  also  gratify  a  purpose  which  I  entertain,  and  which  I 
confide  to  her  accomplishment,  by  making  gifts  in  my  name 
of  certain  portions  of  my  effects  in  the  manner  which  I  may 
suggest  to  her  from  time  to  time,  either  orally  or  by  memo- 
randa expressing  my  wish,  but  which  I  do  not  design  to  make 
a  part  of  this  testament. 

"  And  I  do  hereby  constitute  my  wife  Elizabeth  the  sole  ex- 
ecutrix of  this  my  last  will  and  testament 

"  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
aflftxed  my  seal,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  this  25th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  1845. 

"  [Seal].  John  P.  Kennedy. 

"  Signed,  published  and  declared  by  the  testator,  as  and  for 
his  last  will  and  testament,  in  our  presence,  who  in  his  pres- 
ence and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  at  his  request, 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses  hereto  : 

"  E.  J.  Dubois, 
"William  M.  Edwards, 
"John  H.  Rogers." 

Accompanying  and  forming  part  of  the  above  will  are  two 
codicils,  dated  14th  June,  1866.  At  the  bottom  or  on  the  last 
page  of  the  first  is  a  note  stating  that  on  the  31st  of  July,  1865, 
he  made  two  codicils,  the  first  of  which  he  cancelled,  and  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  the  subsequent  one,  retaining  the  second  one 
to  provide,  as  expressed  therein,  for  a  contingency  which  might 
happen,  though  not  probable. 

In  the  first  codicil,  respecting  the  disposition  of  his  prop- 
erty, he  states : 

"  By  that  will  I  have  given  all  my  property  of  every  kind  to 
my  dear  wife,  Elizabeth,  trusting  that  if  she  survived  me,  she 
would,  by  will  or  otherwise,  make  such  a  distribution  of  the 
estate  and  effects  left  to  her  by  me,  or  what  should  remain  of 
them,  as  would  gratify  my  wish  in  regard  to  my  relatives  and 
friends  ;  being  guided  in  such  distribution  by  my  requests  ver- 
bally communicated  to  her,  or  by  letters,  or  such  occasional 
21 
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memoranda  as  I  might  make  for  that  purpose.  As  that  will 
makes  no  provision  for  the  disposal  of  my  estate  in  case  I 
should  survive  her,  now  I  design  this  codicil  to  provide  for 
such  a  contingency,  and  I  declare  the  devises  and  bequests 
contained  in  this  codicil  to  be  made  only  to  take  effect  in  the 
event  of  my  decease  and  my  wife  Elizabeth  not  surviving  me 
long  enough  to  make  the  distribution  of  it,  I  have  suggested 
in  my  will,  or  propose  or  suggest  in  this  codicil.  With  this 
view  and  in  this  contingency  I  devise  and  bequeath  all  my 
estate,  that  is  to  say,  all  my  property,  real  and  personal  and 
mixed,  which  may  belong  to  me  at  the  period  of  my  death,  as 
follows :  I  desire  and  hereby  will  and  direct  that  as  many  of 
my  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  purpose,  and  which  may  not  be  herein  specifically  other- 

'  wise  bequeathed,  shall  be  applied  and  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  following  legacies  ;  provided,  that  the  amount  to 
be  derived  from  my  said  stock  and  other  security  not  other- 
wise bequeathed  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  same,  and  if  not, 
then  I  desire  that  the  said  legacies  be  rateably  or  proportion- 
ally reduced  to  the  sum  that  may  be  raised  from  the  same." 

In  the  first  codicil  he  directed  the  sale  of  Shock  Hill,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  whole  property  to  be  divided  between  his 
nephews  and  nieces,  so  as  to  give  hotchpot^  as  the  law  phrases 
it.  As  a  testimony  to  the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  his  ne- 
phev/,  Dandridge  Kennedy,  of  the  navy,  and  of  his  cousin, 
Charles  Henry  Pendleton  (son  of  Dr.  E.  Boyd  Pendleton), 
also  of  the  navy,  both  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  good  conduct  and  faithful  servi(::e  in  the  late  civil  war  in 
crushing  the  rebellion,  he  gave  each  of  them  a  lien  on  his 
share  or  portion  of  the  Valambrosa  lands,  which  heretofore 
belonged  to  the  Berkeley  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  Berkeley 
and  Morgan  Counties,  Virginia,  purchased  under  a  judicial 
sale  by  Edward  Gray,  Philip  C.  Pendleton  and  himself,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500  each,  if  his  share  in  the  same  should  pro- 
duce that  amount  on  the  sale  of  the  property,  which  he  de- 
sired to  be  sold  whenever  the  other  parties  should  agree  to  do 
so,  and  get  a  reasonable  price  therefor.  To  his  cousin.  Dr.  E. 
Boyd  Pendleton,  he  devised  his  farm  in  Sleepy  Creek,  known 
as  Bow  Wow,  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  adjoin- 
ing the  Valambrosa  tract ;  to  his  nephew,  John  Willoughby 

^  Kennedy,  he  gave  all  his  interest  and  estate  in  -a  tract  of  land 
in  the  locks  above  Valambrosa,  called  by  him  Vancluse,  about 
one  thousand  acres ;  to  his  young  cousin,  Nathaniel  Pendleton, 
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(son  of  Boyd  Pendleton,  in  Martinsburg,  a  fine,  gallant  boy, 
who  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  General  Kelly  at 
the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Berkeley),  he  gives  his  bounty 
land  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
given  to  the  testator  for  his  services  as  a  private  in  the  war  of 
1812  ;  to  his  sister  Martha  he  devised  his  dwelling-house,  on 
Madison  Street,  Baltimore,  with  all  the  furniture,  pictures, 
plate  and  other  articles  of  ornament,  as  also  his  interest  in  his 
carriages  and  horses. 

Out  of  a  fund  derived  from  the  estate  among  other  pro- 
visions, he  directed  that  $5,000  be  reserved  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  full  publication  of  his  writings  or  literary  works. 
In  a  subsequent  item  of  the  codicil  he  states :  "  I  wish  to 
have  a  full  edition  made  of  my  writings,  containing  what  has 
been  already  published  by  Putnam  and  the  Lippincotts  (and 
which  are  now  announced  to  be  in  a  course  of  republication 
by  Hurd  &  Houghton),  and  those  also  which  yet  remain  in 
unpublished  manuscript,  containing  also  what  I  have  hereto- 
fore published  in  pamphlets  and  detached  volumes  and  in  news- 
papers. Also  containing  selections  from  my  letters  or  private 
correspondence,  preserved  in  volumes  of  press  copy,  in  loose 
sheets,  portfolios,  and  in  the  repositories  of  my  friends ;  also 
embracing  selections  from  my  note-books  and  other  manu- 
scripts. If  I  live  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this  task  I  will 
undertake  it  myself.  I  have  already  prepared  in  part  an  ar- 
rangement or  classification  of  those  writings  which  I  suppose 
would  add  four  or  five  volumes  to  those  heretofore  published. 
This  arrangement  I  have  described  in  a  small  MS.  volume  of 
memoranda,  giving  a  list  of  these  writings,  classed  according 
to  their  characters,  political  or  literary.  I  propose,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  series  of  volumes,  to  have  a  handsome  illustrated 
edition  of  *  Swallow  Barn/  Now  with  a  view  to  this  enterprise, 
if  I  should  not  complete  it  myself,  I  commit  it  to  my  friends 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  Josias  Pennington,  of  Balti- 
more, and  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  of  New  York,  requesting 
them  to  superintend  and  direct  this  publication  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  consider  best  to  promote  the  purpose  I  pro- 
pose, and,  if  necessary,  procure  and  employ  some  discreet  and 
competent  person  to  assume  the  labor  of  its  accomplishment ; 
and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  I  place  at 
their  disposal  the  $5,000,  herein  above  directed  to  be  reserved, 
authorizing  them  to  use  the  same,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  complete  publica- 
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tion  of  what  they  may  deem  worthy  to  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished of  my  writings,  and  if  this  sum  should  be  found  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  such  a  publication, 
my  executors  are  hereby  authorized  to  supply  what  may  be 
necessary.  I  have  confidence,  however,  that  my  friends  above 
mentioned  will  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  this  work  to  be 
done  with  the  fund  I  have  appropriated  above. 

"  And  I  further  direct  that  my  said  friends,  Winthrop,  Pen- 
nington and  Tuckerman,  or  each,  or  either  of  them  as  may 
oblige  me  by  accepting  this  commission,  shall  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  my  printed  works,  my  manuscripts,  journals, 
books  containing  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  note  and 
common-place  books,  to  be  discreetly  and  confidentially  used 
by  them  in  making  up  the  volumes  for  publication,  and  that 
they  shall  also  have  possession  of  all  stereotyped  plates,  and 
all  pictorial  illustrations,  on  wood  or  steel,  of  my  books  which 
belong  to  me,  and  which  are  now  in  the  custody  or  care  of 
Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  of  New  York. 

"  And  if  it  should  not  be  convenient  for  my  friends  above 
mentioned,  or  either  of  them,  to  undertake  this  task,  then  I 
wish  my  executors  to  procure  some  competent,  discreet  and 
friendly  person  of  literary  talent  and  repute  to  perform  it ; 
and  I  authorize  them  to  make  provision  for  a  proper  compen- 
sation for  such  a  work,  and  I  enjoin  it  upon  them  to  impress 
upon  such  person  as  may  be  employed  to  treat  the  letters, 
journals  and  other  private  papers  of  mine  submitted  to  his 
inspection  and  use  as  confidential  communications,  to  be  used 
directly  and  solely  for  the  purposes  above  described.  And 
when  these  papers  have  been  used  for  the  above  purpose  and 
there  is  no  further  need  or  occasion  to  refer  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  my  wish  that  the  manuscript  volumes  containing 
my  journals,  my  note  or  common-place  books,  and  the  several 
volumes  of  my  own  letters  in  press  copy,  as  also  all  my  other 
letters,  such  as  may  possess  any  interest  or  value  (which  I 
desire  to  be  bound  in  volumes)  that  are  now  in  loose  sheets,  shall 
be  returned  to  my  executors,  who  are  requested  to  have  the 
same  packed  away  in  a  strong  walnut  box,  closed  and  locked, 
and  then  delivered  to  the  Peabody  Institute,  to  be  preserved 
by  them  unopened  until  the  year  1900,  when  the  same  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Institute,  to  be  kept  among  its 
books  and  records.  All  the  rest  of  my  manuscripts,  letters 
and  other  papers  I  give  to  my  nephew,  John  W.  Kennedy, 
to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  proper. 
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If  any  profit  should  result  from  the  publication  of  my  writings, 
as  herein  provided  for,  I  desire  that  it  be  disposed  of  or 
appropriated  in  such  manner  as  my  three  friends  above  men- 
tioned, or  the  survivor  of  them,  if  they  shall  have  assumed  or 
procured  the  publication,  may  appoint  or  direct,  or  if  the 
publication  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of  my  execu- 
tors, then  said  profits  shall  be  brought  into  the  general  fund 
of  my  estate. 

"  Among  the  avails  of  publication  will  be  the  final  disposal 
of  the  stereotype  plates  and  engraved  illustrations  of  my  books 
belonging  to  me." 

To  his  adopted  niece,  Sally  Pendleton,  wife  of  Eugene 
Van  Renssalaer,  he  gave  $i,ooo,  and  the  same  amount  as  a 
present  to  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  Andrew ;  also  the  same 
amount  to  his  godson,  J.  P.  Kennedy  Bryan,  son  of  his  friend. 
Judge  George  S.  Bryan,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  to 
his  niece,  Mary  Cooke,  $5,000  ;  to  the  children  of  his  late  niece, 
Annie  Selden,  $3,000 ;  to  his  niece,  Sarah  Selden,  $3,000  ;  to 
his  nephew,  John  Willoughby  Kennedy,  $3,000  ;  to  his  nephew, 
Andrew  E.  Kennedy,  $3,000  ;  to  his  nephew,  Edmund  Ken- 
nedy, $3,000  ;  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  Dandridge  Kennedy,  $3,000 ; 
to  his  niece,  Agnes  Kennedy,  $5,000 — altogether  $28,000.  "  I 
give  to  the  Peabody  Institute,"  says  the  will,  "my  library, 
comprising  all  my  books,  pamphlets,  maps  and  charts,  ex- 
cept what  I  may  hereafter  dispose  of  otherwise,  and  this  I 
give  as  a  special  donation  from  me  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  not  to  be  kept  as  a  circulating  library,  by  which  I 
mean,  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  ordinary  use. 

"  I  also  give  to  the  Institute  my  several  bound  volumes  of 
the  manuscripts  of  my  printed  works,  which  I  have  preserved 
in  the  original  MS.  copies,  as  also  my  two  bound  volumes  of 
autograph  letters  which  have  been  written  to  me.  These  I 
give  to  the  Institute  with  a  special  request  that  they  be  care- 
fully preserved  as  a  testimony  of  my  interest  in  its  success. 
I  wish  to  except  from  this  donation  of  my  library  to  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  one  hundred  volumes,  to  be  selected  by  my 
wife  Elizabeth,  as  a  present  to  my  godson,  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Bryan,  and  in  the  making  of  this  selection  I  wish  that  he  also 
may  be  consulted.  My  portrait,  painted  by  Mathew  Wilson, 
I  give  to  the  Peabody  Institute  ;  that  by  Tilyard,  taken  about 
the  year  1827,  I  give  to  my  adopted  niece,  Sallie  Van  Rens- 
salaer.    The  two  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  myself,  taken  bjL 
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Hubbard,  in  1835,  I  give  to  my  nephew,  John  Willoughby 
Kennedy.  My  oil  and  water  color  paintings  in  the  house  on 
Madison  Street,  and  all  the  engravings,  prints  and  photographs 
in  portfolio,  or  hung  upon  the  walls  in  the  house,  I  desire 
shall  remain  therein  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  same  as 
long  as  the  house  shall  be  retained  by  my  sister,  Martha 
Gray,  if  she  should  survive  Elizabeth  and  myself;  but  after 
the  decease  of  Martha,  in  that  event,  or  of  my  decease,  if  I 
should  be  the  last  of  our  little  family  to  occupy  the  house, 
then  I  give  the  paintings,  engravings  and  photographs  to  my 
niece,  Sally  Pendleton  (Mrs.  Van  Renssalaer). 

"  I  give  to  my  said  niece  Sally,  Mrs.  Van  Renssalaer,  all 
my  objects  of  virtu^  small  pictures,  ornamental  or  curious  toys  ; 
in  short,  I  give  her  whatever  she  may  choose  to  select  among 
the  ornaments,  pictures  and  photographs,  and  other  articles 
of  interest  belonging  to  me  and  usually  kept  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  chambers  of  the  house  in  Madison  Street. 

"  I  give  to  my  brother  Anthony  my  small  portfolios  of  auto- 
graph letters,  which  I  have  preserved  among  my  papers,  among 
which  are  found  many  from  Washington  Irving,  Prescott,  Ever- 
ett and  others  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  collections  of  notes 
and  letters  from  distinguished  persons  abroad.  These  are 
contained  in  small  volumes,  octavo  and  duodecimos,  in  their 
separate  sheets  unbound,  and  are  generally  deposited  in  my 
safety  closet. 

"  I  give  to  my  niece,  Sally  Van  Renssalaer,  the  books  be- 
longing to  me,  and  usually  kept  in  the  book-case  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  my  house  in  Madison  Street.  But  I  desire  to 
have  it  understood  that  these  books,  as  well  as  the  objects  of 
virtu  and  ornaments  in  the  house,  are  intended  to  be  included 
by  me  in  the  devise  and  bequest  to  my  sister,  Martha  E.  Gray, 
as  set  forth  and  declared  in  the  seventh  article  of  this  codicil, 
in  which  I  give  her  the  same  during  her  life  ;  and  it  is  only 
after  she  has  ceased  to  hold  them  that  I  intend  they  shall  go 
to  my  said  niece  Sally.  I  give,  also,  on  the  same  condition, 
to  my  said  niece  Sally,  whatever  plate  may  belong  to  me  ;  and 
I  give  her  also,  in  like  manner,  any  such  articles  or  portions  of 
the  furniture  of  my  house  on  Madison  Street,  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  in  value,  as  she  may  desire  to  possess  and 
may  select,  after  which  selection  the  residue  shall  be  sold  as 
provided  in  the  seventh  article. 

"  I  give  to  my  sister  Martha,  if  she  should  survive  me,  the 
use  of  the  wines  and  spirits  in  the  house  in  Madison  Street 
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during  her  life,  and  after  that  I  desire  that  the  residue  thereof 
may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  brought  into  the  account  of 
my  estate. 

"  My  books  contained  in  the  book-case  of  the  library  in  the 
country  house  of  the  factor}^  I  give  to  my  brother  Anthony 
Kennedy,  and  also  all  the  engravings  in  that  library,  and  the 
busts  of  Webster  and  Adams  there. 

"  I  give  to  the  Aged  Men's  Home,  the  institution  lately  es- 
tablished in  the  western  part  of  this  city,  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  I  desire  shall  be  permanently  invested  by  the  trustees 
or  managers  of  the  establishment,  and  out  of  the  yearly  inter- 
est thereof  there  shall  be  supplied  a  bowl  of  punch  every 
year,  on  Christmas  Day,  for  the  refreshment  and  comfort  of  the 
pensioners  or  inmates  of  the  house  at  their  Christmas  dinner ; 
and  that  the  residue,  whatever  may  be  left  of  the  yearly  inter- 
est, I  desire  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  medicine  for 
the  institution.  In  like  manner  I  give  one  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Aged  Women's  Home,  to  be  also  invested  and  the  year- 
ly interest  to  be  applied  to  supplying  a  proper  quantity  of 
wholesome  wine  for  the  Christmas  dinner  in  each  year  of  the 
pensioners  or  inmates  of  that  house,  and  the  residue  of  the  in- 
terest to  be  appropriated  to  the  medical  isupplies  of  the  insti- 
tution. And  I  hope  that  these  old  people  of  both  sexes  will 
kindly  remember  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  solace  which  this 
donation  may  annually  afford  them. 

"  If  the  two  legacies  or  either  of  them  mentioned  in  this 
section  seventeen  should  lapse  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  these 
societies,  then  I  desire  that  they  shall  be  transferred  to  such 
similar  institution,  one  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  may  select,  and  this  transfer  to 
be  repeated  totics  gastus,  as  often  as  the  lapse  may  occur  ;  and 
in  order  that  the  legacies  may  be  perpetuated,  I  request  that 
the  corporation  of  the  city  will  take  charge  of  and  securely  in- 
vest the  fund  whenever  the  failure  of  the  institutions  above  named 
should  render  it  necessary. 

"  It  is  my  wish,  and  I  so  direct,  that  a  complete  copy  of  my 
works,  substantially  bound,  be  presented  in  my  name  to  Har- 
vard University,  as  a  token  of  my  respect  for  that  great  national 
school  and  an  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude  for  the  honor 
it  has  done  me  in  conferring  on  me  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

"  I  give  my  Winthrop  chair,  purchased  by  me  in  Maine  some 
thirty  years  ago,  to  my  friend  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  or  in  case 
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of  his  death  to  his  eldest  son  ;  to  Judge  Bryan,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  a  copy  of  my  works,  neatly  bound  ;  also  to  General  D. 
H.  Strother,  *  Porte  Crayon,'  as  he  is  known  in  the  artist  world, 
as  also  the  two  paintings  of  the  Artist  Studio  in  Paris,  which 
were  painted  by  him  and  purchased  by  me  some  years  ago." 
He  left  also  $i,ooo  to  be  paid  to  the  manager  of  the  factory 
on  the  Patapsco,  Mr.  Bone,  or  if  not  living,  to  the  President  of 
the  Company,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  of 
the  factory,  to  be  applied  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
such  of  the  families  as  have  been  longest  resident  at  the  fac- 
tory and  engaged  in  its  service,  and  to  such  meritorious  chil- 
dren as  the  managers  may  commend  for  the  donation ;  also 
$100  each  to  the  old  servants,  Annie  and  Nellie,  and  a  like 
sum  to  William  Brown,  a  dining-room  servant. 

By  the  codicil  Josias  Pennington  and  Thomas  Donaldson 
are  appointed  executors  of  the  last  will  of  the  deceased,  who 
concludes  with  the  declaration  that  the  codicil  should  only 
take  effect  in  the  contingency  that  he  should  survive  his  wife, 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  should  survive,  then  it  is  his  wish 
that  she  should  regard  this  codicil  only  as  an  indication  of 
what  distribution  he  should  like  her  to  make,  if  she  sees  no  good 
reason  to  the  contrary^  of  his  effects ;  also  his  hope  that  she 
will  add  to  these  gifts  and  dispositions  of  his  such  others  as 
may  occar  to  her  to  be  worthy  of  her  and  his  regard  ;  and  also 
that  she  will  not  scruple  to  make  such  changes  in  his  arrange- 
ment as  to  persons,  manner  and  objects,  as  well  as  in  amount, 
as  may  be  commended  by  her  own  judgment.  He  particularly 
wishes  that  she  should  assume  a  full  control  over  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  and  the  distribution  and  disposal  of  his  man- 
uscripts and  papers,  looking,  as  he  is  sure  she  will  to  what  she 
may  think  best  for  his  reputation  and  the  preservation  of  a 
kind  memory  for  what  he  had  done  and  what  he  had  wished 
to  do  for  his  country  and  friends. 

She  will  also,  he  knows,  fulfil  any  wish  of  his  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  his  property  which  he  may  hereafter  make 
known  to  her  by  letter  or  verbal  request  or  memoranda  in 
writing. 

In  the  second  codicil,  executed  the  same  day  (14th  June, 
1866),  he  provides  for  the  contingency  of  his  wife  surviving 
him,  and  dying  intestate,  which,  he  states,  "  I  know  could  only 
happen  by  some  accidental  loss  or  destruction  of  her  last  will 
and  testament  under  circumstances  that  did  not  admit  of  its 
reproduction.      In  such  an  event  both  her  wish  and  mine 
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would  be  seriously  frustrated,  as  we  have  both  executed  our 
testaments  by  mutual  understanding  and  arrangement  of  their 
respective  provisions.  Therefore,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
this  accident,  and  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  complete  substan- 
tial enjoyment  and  control,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  my  will 
dated  of  the  25  th  of  October,  1845,  of  which  this  is  a  second 
codicil,  to  give  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  over  all  the  property  and 
estate  which  T  have  therein  devised  or  bequeathed  to  her,  I 
do  hereby  will  and  direct  if  by  any  accident  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  my  dear  wife,  or  paper  in  the  nature  thereof 
should  be  lost  or  destroyed  at  a  time  or  under  circumstances 
that  do  not  admit  of  means  to  repair  such  loss  or  reproduce 
such  will  or  testament,  and  if  by  that  or  any  other  reason  my 
said  wife  Elizabeth  should  die  intestate,  that  then  and  in  such 
case  the  property  and  estate,  so  far  as  aforesaid  devised  and 
bequeathed  by  me  to  her,  shall  pass  in  the  manner  set  forth 
and  required  by  my  first  codicil  executed  on  this  day,  and 
shall  go  to  the  second  devisees  and  legatees  therein  mentioned, 
and  the  execution  thereof  shall  vest  in  the  same  executors,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  therein  described  as  fully 
as  if  all  the  provisions,  conditions,  bequests,  devises  and  di- 
rections therein  written  were  here  specifically  repeated." 

This  codicil  re-appoints  Josias  Penningjton  and  Thomas 
Donaldson  as  executors. 
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A  chaste  and  appropriate  monument  of  white  marble  marks 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Kennedy  at  Green  Mount,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 


IN   MEMORY  OF 

JOHN  PENDLETON  KENNEDY: 
Born  25th  October,  1795  ;    Died  i8th  August,  1870. 

Author,  Statesman,  Patriot.  He  adorned  every  path  which 
he  pursued ;  and,  after  a  prosperous  and  happy  life,  died  in  all 
the  blessedness  of  a  Christian's  hope. 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  Jieart^for  they  shall  see  God,^^ 


THE      END. 
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